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Why you should use 
Bingham’s Composition 
Rollers 


No. 10 of a Series of Facts 


Performance 


In a Highly Competitive Field 


HE six greatest daily newspapers in Chicago are 

printed with Bingham’s Composition Rollers, and not 
once in forty years has an edition been delayed on account 
of roller deficiency. 

This is a more significant statement than may be at first 
apparent. Chicago is a highly competitive field for every- 
thing pertaining to the printing industry. Chicago papers, 
with the field to choose from, have chosen Bingham’s 
Composition Rollers, and have continued to use them over 
a long period of years. 

Performance is the answer. In performance Bingham’s 
Composition Rollers come through with a perfect record. 
Eleven completely equipped factories are ready to supply 
you with any size rollers for any make of press. Send your 
winter roller order to our nearest factory today and experi- 
ence Bingham performance. 








Use our Red Shipping Labels 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
Printers Rollers 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND, OHIO 
636-704 Sherman St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 1285 West Second St. 


DALLAS DES MOINES ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 
1306-1308 Patterson Ave. 1025 West Fifth St. 514-516 Clark Ave. 40-42 Peters St. 


INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
151-153 Kentucky Ave. 721-723 Fourth St., So. Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 





For 75 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 





















































EASTCO 
aN 


Better Service on 


ATLANTIC BON 


The Tub-Sized Sulphite Bond with 


the Genuine Watermark 


Atlantic Bond already represents maximum quality and value in 
the sulphite bond field. Unless and until paper manufacturing 
methods are changed by some new and fundamental invention 
or discovery, it seems unlikely that a better sulphite sheet will be 
produced. Atlantic Bond Service, however, is being constantly 
improved by the appointment of new distributors, and by the 
larger stocks which all distributors are compelled to carry to take 
care of the constantly growing demand. 


Whenever you need a tub-sized sulphite bond that is almost 
as easy to print as a book paper, and that has a genuine water- 
mark instead of a disfiguring surface mark, say “Atlantic Bond” 
to the nearest of the following distributors: 


Atlantic Bond Distributors 


ALBANY—W. H. Smith PaperCorp. FORT WAYNE— PORTLAND, ME.— 


C.H. Robinson Co. 


ATLANTA-—Sloan Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore Paper Co. 
BOSTON—Cook-Vivian Co. 

Stone & Andrew, Inc. 

Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. 
BRIDGEPORT— 

Lasher & Gleason, Inc. 
BUTTE—Minneapolis Paper Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 

Caskie-Dillard Co., Inc. 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI— 

The Culbertson Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Co. 
DALLAS—Olmsted- Kirk Co. 
DETROIT— 

Paper House of Michigan 
DULUTH—Minneapolis Paper Co. 


John Wilding Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS—Indiana Paper Co. 
JACKSONVILLE—H. & W. B. Drew 
LOS ANGELES— 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Co. 
MADISON, WIS.—Madison PaperCo. 
MANILA, P. 1.—J. P. Heilbronn Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS— 

Minneapolis Paper Co. 

NEW HAVEN-—Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
NEW YORK—Harper Paper Co. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co. 

Sutphin Paper Co., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung & Co. 

Molten Paper Co. 
PITTSBURGH— 

General Paper & Cordage Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE.— 

Blake, McFall Co. 
PROVIDENCE-Stone& Andrew, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VA.— 

Southern Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER—Geo. E. Doyle Co. 
ST. LOUIS—Acme Paper Co. 

ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO— 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SEATTLE—American Paper Co. 
SPOKANE-—Spokane Paper & 

Stationery Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.— 

Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Sta. Co. 
WINNIPEG—Barkwell Paper Co. 


EXPORT—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 116 Broad Street, New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E. C., England 


J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 


ENVELOPES—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPE R-J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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HE LIBERTY 


CAll Folders cAlike! 


LISTEN--THE DAY YOU INSTALL A 
LIBERTY, you turn a thousand and one annoyances 
and losses into never ending profit and satisfaction. 





Agencies 
in all 
the principal 

cities 





THE LIBERTY FOLDER CO., SIDNEY, OHIO 


(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 











“Northwestern”’ 
Push-Button Control 


The INLAND PRINTER 


Harry Hitman, Editor October, 1924 





With a “Northwestern” A-K Push-button Con- 
trol Motor the press need never be run too fast 
or too slow for any job. This is an important 
feature in turning out good presswork. And it’s economical 
as well, because with each reduction in speed there is a 
corresponding reduction in current consumption. 


Illustrated Folder, giving prices, free on request 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 








Vol. 74, No. 1 





Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 





TERMS -— United States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5a year; single copy, 50c. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 


Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1870. 




















All These Specialties Have Been Used for Years in 
the Leading Pressrooms 


Reducol: Best for getting rid of excessive 
tack in printing ink, and for stopping picking, 
because it works simply and quickly without 
any harmful results. Does not affect body or 
color. Reducol is an ink softener, a safe dryer, 
and never causes mottling. Greatly improves 
distribution, and leaves each impression of 
process work with an ideal surface for perfect 
register and overlapping. Reducol helps to cut 
down offset, prevents sheets sticking, and acts 
as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol: For use with blue or 
black inks when a toner is desired. In other 
qualities identical with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash: Best for 
removing dried ink, because it cleans up even the 
hardest caked deposits with amazing ease, and 
has just the right drying speed. No time wasted 


either by making several applications or by wait- 
ing for drying. Will not stick type together. 
Livens up rollers. 


Paste Dryer: Best for color work, because it 
dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a 
perfect surface for following impressions. Pos- 
itively will not crystallize the ink, or chalk on 
coated paper. 


Liquid Air Dryer: Best because it is trans- 
parent and does not affect color. For one-color 
work and last impressions. Works very quickly. 


Gloss Paste: Best because, when used as an 
after-impression, it not only produces an ex- 
tremely glossy finish on any kind of stock, but 
also makes paper moisture and dust proof —a 
strong selling point on label and wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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| Unit Built 


When you buy an Intertype you get 

a Standardized Basic Unit—plus such 

Standardized Equipment Units as will 
| be most profitable to you. Other equip- 
| ment units can be added later when 
needed. The picture shows the Basic 
Unit with Standardized Equipment 
C-s.m. No. 2—three main magazines 
and three side magazines. 


This Committee Serves YOU 















Intertype 
Designs 


Committee 


If you are an Intertype user, or a possible future user, 
the Intertype Designs Committee serves you as Look- 
out and Guard. 


As Lookout by constantly watching for new improve- 
ments which will make the Intertype more profitable 
to users. All suggestions from composing rooms, from 
“front offices,” from Intertype employees, including 
designers in the Intertype Experimental Department, 
are laid before the Designs Committee. No valuable 
ideas are lost in the shuffle of routine or killed by per- 
sonal prejudice or jealousy. 


The Committee serves you as Guard by avoiding ill- 
advised changes which would not make the Intertype 
more profitable to users—and by standardizing all new 
features so that they can be applied to your outstand- 
ing Standardized Intertypes. Before new improve- 
ments are adopted as standard, practical tests are 
made under actual composing room conditions, often 
for a period of several months. 

In the Intertype Designs Committee, composed of 
men with long experience in the design and construc- 
tion of typesetting machines, in their operation and 
practical requirements, you have the reason why— 


No Standardized Intertype has ever become Obsolete 


Send for Intertype Literature 


“THE BETTER MACHINE” 
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American Book Co........ Bloomfield, N. J. 
Brett Lithographic Co..... New York City 





Butts Lithographic Co..... New York City 
Byrd Printing Company... Atlanta, Ga. 
Conde Nast Press.......... Greenwich, Conn. 
Democrat Publishing Co... Little Rock, Ark. 
eg re Montclair, N. J. 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. New York City 
(Printing Dept.) 

Ohio Boxboard Company.. Cleveland, Ohio 

Otto Zimmerman & Co.... Newport, Ky. 





Owen Publishing Co....... Dansville, N. Y. 
R. S. Peck & Company.... Hartford, Conn. 
Rumford Press............ Concord, N. H. 
Sowers Printing Company. Leb » Penn. 
United Paper Company.... Tampa, Fla. 
Wilkins-Potter Press ...... Waltham, Mass, 
Zeese-Wilkinson Co. ...... New York City 

















General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 
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Used by Leading Printers 


The success of G-E alternating-current motor and control 
equipment for operating printing presses is apparent in 
the many installations in plants of leading printers. Some 
of these users are listed at the left. 


A noteworthy installation is in the new plant of the Ameri- 
can Book Company at Bloomfield, N. J. G-E alternating- 
current equipment was selected for this new plant, and 
the results obtained have fully justified the change from 
G-E direct-current motors which were formerly used by 
this company from 1895 up to the occupation of its new 
plant. 


The picture above shows the main press room in the Bloom- 
field plant of the American Book Company, where 33 two- 
revolution presses are equipped with G-E a-c. Motors and 
G-E Pre-set Speed Push Button Controllers. 


Operators of old and new plants will find it worth while 
to talk with G-E specialists, trained in the application of 
electric equipment used in the printing industry. Write 
our nearest office for this service—covering both alternat- 
ing- and direct-current systems. 


498-21 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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-’ These Concerns Are > 
atisfied with their 
Dexter Installations 
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0 192 
9 192 
6 191 No. of ; 1918 
191 1 1 1 Operaschines 192] 
3 2 1923 
No. of Machines 
Operatins 7 
28 West 23rd Street « ° New York City 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
H. W. Brintnall E. G. Myers Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. 
San Francisco & Los Angeles Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. 
FEEDERS FOLDERS CUTTERS STITCHER-FEEDERS BUNDLING PRESSES 
The booklet - EXTRA 
CYLINDER PRESS PROFITS S en d 
will show you why progressive ; 
plants all over the world are EXTRA | f or a copy of 















constantly adding to their PROFITS this Booklet. 
Dexter Feeder Installations. ; 
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Interviews With Royal Customers 


“We, Therefore, 
Sought the Best” 


Says W. W. GIBBS, who 


is a Royal-quality rooter 


HE DOWNINGTOWN PAPER BOX COMPANY, 
East Downingtown, Pa., of which Mr. Gibbs is the 
managing head, must have good electrotypes. This is an ‘‘out- 
of-town account” which we have held for ten years, and now 
comes our good friend Gibbs with the statement that the reason 
he uses ROYAL PLATES is because his trade requires them. 


Quoting Mr. Gibbs: 


“The quick answer to your question, as to why we use 
Roya ELectrotyPeEs, is—Our TRADE REquirEs THEM. 


TOT 













“Quality cartons can be made from the best engravings, 
board, ink and electrotypes, and in no other way. The en- 
gravings, board and ink are useless without perfect elec- 
trotypes. We, therefore, sought the best manufacturer of 
electrotypes. 
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“‘We are pleased to say that in the ten years we have been 
buying electrotypes from you we have not had a single 
cause for complaint on quality or service. This record is 
one of which you may be proud.” 


OO 


2S PASMA.SVA.S VAS SABSMBSWMSWS WE 


We delight in these demonstrations of the loyalty of our long- 
standing accounts, for we know that between the lines of these 
so-called ‘‘Ads’”’ there is an invitation to join the ROYAL 
FAMILY being read by a class of buyers whose names just 
naturally belong on our books. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
624 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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Why Some Printers Grow ‘) Advantages of 


Your business expands when your salesmen 
enjoy selling advantages. 

Many of the largest printing concerns have 
offset departments. Their salesmen lose few 
orders because they can advise without preju- 
dice whether a piece should be produced letter- 
press or offset. When a saving can be effected 
by one of the two processes, the customer 
benefits. If it’s a question of delivery, the sales- 
man can advise whether offset or letterpress 
should be used. 

Such salesmen are welcomed wherever they 
go. Their customers out-number their prospects. 
Their firms grow year after year. 

A Harris representative will gladly discuss 
this selling problem with you. When may he call? 


The Harris Automatic Press Company 


Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 
New York Cleveland Chicago 


HAF 











HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


Low cost of medium 
large runs and up. 





Speed of running— 
an impression every 
revolution. 





Ideal for Direct by 
Mail work. Offset 
emphasizes selling 
points, bulks up, 
withstands mailing 
and folds well. 








Built in standard sizes, from 17 x 22 
to a x 64. Two 2-color models. 


RIS | 


offset | presses 
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HILE PRINTING is essentially a physical manifestation, when executed with 
taste and skill it touches a responsive chord in the most aesthetic minds. Westvaco 
Brand papers possess all the qualities of color, finish and substance which strengthen this 


appeal, because they are the result of perfect co-ordination between skilled chemists and 
expert paper-makers. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP @& PAPER COMPANY »« NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
See Reverse Side for List of Distributors 








THE MILL PRICE LIST 


Distributors of Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 
Manufactured by W est Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


Atlanta . 


Augusta, Me. . 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago . 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland . 
Dallas 

Des Moines 
Detroit 

El Paso 
Houston . 
Kansas City 


Los Angeles . 


Milwaukee 


Minneapolis ; 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Bradley-Reese Co. 

Graham Paper Co. 

The Arnold-Roberts Co. 

. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Bradner Smith & Co. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. The E. A. Bouer Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
York, Pa. 








Nashville Graham Paper Co. 
New Haven . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
New Orleans Graham Paper Co. 
New York . Beekman Paper and Card Co., Inc. 


New York . West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Omaha Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
Pittsburgh . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Portland Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Richmond Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Rochester The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Sacramento Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
St. Louis Graham Paper Co. 
St. Paul Graham Paper Co. 
San Francisco Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seattle . American Paper Co. 
Tacoma . Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 


Washington, D. C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
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(INSTANTANEOUS 
TYPE CLEANER 


PRENGID J 
INSTANTANEOUS ‘cormat, tame tance, : PHENGIO 
TYPE CLEANER Please ship me st once five gale (estanranenes 

Jens of the “fancus" PHENOID. 
GTON, De Ce 
‘It ie by far the best cleaner 
wre have iF usede 


Jer COs, 
PHILADBLPHIA, PA. 

We believe it ie the best Type _ 

‘Wie we PRESS, ORIDEN, CAA. --Saadpibataiee 

In seventeen ars it is the * ART PRESS, AUPOLI! 

Best cleaner for everything in _ INSTANTANEOUS ie povided] 

‘he printing line I have ever ' stuff, and we fee) we cannot 

mused. ¥, do without ite 

LAKE COUNTY STAR, BALDWIN, WICH. 

‘Et beats everything I have ever 

in the shops ‘ De Magic as it works with © 

magical effect. 

GEORGE COUNTY TIMES, 

LUCEDALE, 10S5. 


. CALIFORNIA INK CO. 5 
have found this chemical to ITY, . 
be the best I have ever used : ‘Se wets tare jl 
for cleaning type with caked f & wth ite So coms : 


ink on it 
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PHENOID 
Instantaneous 
Type Cleaner 


will not irritate the 
skin or injure the 
health of the work- 
man, and is not harm- 
ful to wood, metal or 
fabric. 













Phenoid Instantaneous Type Cleaner Booth at Show 


To the Craftsmen’s Clubs 


HENOID 
TRADE MARK 


INSTANTANEGUS 


TYPE CLEANER 


TAKES ITS OFF TO THE 
CRAFTSMEN’S CLUBS 


It congratulates the Committee of the Milwaukee Club for 
the manner in which they conducted the business and social 
affairs of the convention. We enjoyed their hospitality of the 
week very much. We extend our best wishes for good luck. 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


Specialists in Solvents and Detergents for over 20 Years. 
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STRIKING FEATURES 


HE moststriking feature of the Miehle 
is its lack of striking features. 


The press is so thoroughly good in every 
respect that the mention of some one or 
more excellencies works injustice to all 
those not mentioned. 


The more than thirty years’ development of the 
Miehle has resulted in a smoothly working, easily 
manipulated press which stands up under any work 
you may put on it. 


That’s the reason the Miehleisin universal demand. 
And that’s why it holds its resale value. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO, 


Principal Ofiee: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St 
SAN FRANCISCO, ¢ 
ndry Co. 
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QUICKLY EARNS ITS COST 


HE Miehle Vertical is the best investment any 
printer can make today. No printing press on the 
market will so quickly return its first cost. 


The Miehle Vertical can operate practically continu- 
ously because of its utter simplicity and the absence 
of troublesome adjustments between jobs. 


Make-ready on the Vertical is but a fraction of the 
time commonly required, and running is as rapid as 
has ever been achieved on a sheet-fed press. 

The Vertical will eventually find its way into every up-to-date 


printing office. The big profit will come to those who don’t wait 
too long. Investigate NOW! 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
ESA AUN SU AU SUA AAS SS STE TE TEE DU Ae 
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=| MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG.CO. | 
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$ “Office. Fourteenth & Robey Streets, Chicago 


=< 
Sales Offices in the United States 


CHICAGO. ILL... 1218 
NEW YORK, N. YS 2640 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., L015 ¢ 
ATI 
Distributers for Canad 


BOSTON 
DALLAS, 
SAN FRA 
1 Printers Supply Company 

to Type Foundry Co.. Ltd. Toronto, Canada > 
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Look at the Relative Humidity 
Record for August at Rochester 


Paper racked or hung for several days in such 
atmospheric conditions as these is subjected to 
a whole range of different humidities. And it 
is the humidity that matters! 


When such paper is taken down for use it may 
very possibly be farther from the proper con- 
dition than it was in the beginning. Even if 
the outermost edges and exposed surfaces 
should be in proper adjustment with the press- 
room atmosphere at the time, the rest of the 
paper can not be the same. The absorption 
or evaporation can not be uniform over the 


sheets because the exposure is unequal—in 
fact most of the paper is not exposed at all. 


In the series of Stecher and Willsea Condi- 
tioning Machines there is a machine suited for 
the particular requirements of every plant. 
These machines will, in two hours time, condi- 
tion any stock to the actual temperature and 
humidity of the pressroom atmosphere. The 
paper is thoroughly and uniformly conditioned 
regardless of its previous state and is ready 
for the presses two hours after it is put on 


the machine. 


Let Us Give You Complete Information on These Machines 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers : Founders : Machinists 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock ; Tubing Machines 
for making rectangular boxboard tubes or shells; and other special machinery. 
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Doesnt Smith Send Back those Proofs? 


| See Page 7 ~ The Profit in Printing | 


He” many times have you started jobs 
promptly only to have them come 
back time and time again for revisions—or 
held up for weeks while you wait for okey 
of proofs? 


Your customers do not realize the amount 
of capital you can tie up in type, labor, etc., 
—unproductive capital which does not be- 
come productive until the job is finished, 
paid for, and the profits are in your pocket. 


Do not think that you can’t do anything 
about it, either. On page 7 of the booklet 


The CHANDLER & PRICE Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


OG itatetel(Sarea, 





“Profit in Printing”, a scheme is suggested 
for just such cases—a scheme for putting 
this idle capital to work —a scheme which 
will result in faster turn over and quicker 
profits for you—a scheme which your pro- 
crastinating customers will like. 


There are 31 other pages of equally good 
and profitable suggestions—and the book 
is yours free for the asking, 


Are you sufficiently interested to clip 
the coupon and mail it in? The book 
will be sent to you at once. 


Name 
Address__ s 


é 2 ___State 


This insert printed work and turn, single rolled without slip sheeting, on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN Press. 
The name ‘““CRAFTSMAN?” is an exclusive trade mark of The Chandler & Price Co. registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


The 

Chandler & 

Price Company 

Cleveland, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 


Please send, at no cost to 
me, the booklet “The Profit 
in Printing”. 











Fturry Your Profits 
After the Proofs Come Back 


. the okeyed proofs come 
back, the promptness with which 
you realize your profits on the job de- 
pends upon how you produce the work 
—how smoothly it goes through your 
shop —how quickly and satisfactorily 
you deliver it. : 

If the job goes onto a Chandler & 
Price press, your lock up and make 
ready is quick, your presses are run- 
ning in short order, the job is off, the 
presses are quickly washed up and 
started on another job. 


If the job then goes onto a Chandler 
& Price Cutter, it is quickly and accur- 
ately trimmed, you are able to deliver, 


and bill promptly. 


In addition to “promptness of 
profits”, your profits are greater be- 
cause you have produced the job at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Before you decide, see the various 
sizes of Chandler & Price Presses and 
Cutters at your type founders or dealer 
in printers supplies. 


The CHANDLER & PRICE Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Chandler! &f 


Price! 





This insert printed work and turn, single rolled without slip sheeting, on a Chandler & Price CRAFTS MAN Press. 
The name “CRAFTSMAN?” is an exclusive trade mark of T he Chandler & Price Co. registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 





For Sale by Type Founders and Dealers 


in Printers Supplies 
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IN BASIC PRICES OF 
SOME ELEMENTS OF 
PROPERTY VALUES 
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FIRE and Guesswork 


Insurance protects values, not properties. A policy cannot 
“cover” a particular building, unless it covers the full value 
of that building and its contents. 


To properly insure, the value must be definitely known. To 
collect in case of loss, the value must be provable. 


In spite of this, two businesses out of every three guess at 
the value and have little or no proof for it. 


The guess may be accurate enough, but the insurance com- 
pany cannot accept guesswork after a fire. It has to have 
proof. It wants proof of the “‘actual cash value’’ at the 
time of the fire. 

Businesses that base their insurance on continuous American 
ae Appraisal service are always in a position to know and prove 
nanednanh “actual cash value” at the time of the fire. 


P-10, ‘‘When They make sure of adequate coverage. They also make sure 
Insurance In- 























prance ea of collecting losses promptly—even if their own records have 
It Doesn’ t.”’ been completely destroyed. 


Send for our monograph P-10, ““When Insurance Insures and 
When It Doesn’t.” 

















THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY : MILWAUKEE 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington. 
The Canadian Appraisal Company, Limited, Montreal, Toronto. 


VALUATIONS, REPORTS — INDUSTRIALS, PUBLIC UTILITIES, NATURAL RESOURCES 


AnAmerican Appraisal 


T H E A U TH Oo R I T » © 1924, The A. A. Co. 
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Diamond Power Cutters 


ECAUSE a Power Paper Cutter 

) represents an investment in your 
equipment to meet its needs for many 
years to come, you can by installing 
a Diamond Power Paper Cutter in 
your plant, eliminate paper cutting 
troubles and insure maximum pro- 
duction at minimum cost. 


With a Diamond Power Cutter you 
can obtain maximum production at 
minimum expense of operation and 
upkeep. The results of many years 
of engineering research and study 
have perfected their manufacture, 
and due to their dependable service 
and accuracy there are many thou- 
sands of these popular machines in 
use in all parts of the civilized world. 


Send to us or any live dealer for Illustrated 
Literature and Prices 





30, 32 and 
34 Inch 


EON 

















Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys 


Patented 





Economical—Accurate— Durable 


ee SQUARE Co 
: 2 RNERS INSID 
Construction < 
é , 
ey : 


The Single Piece All- 
Purpose Steel Galley 








The Sides are Smooth Inside and 
Will not Scratch Rule or Type 





They are made in all the standard job, news 
and mailing sizes, including 13 ems plus 
one point and 2614 ems plus two points for 
newspaper work. Special sizes to order. 


Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys are moulded into shape from a single piece of selected cold rolled steel, smooth 
as brass, with no flakes or blisters. They have reinforced electric-welded square corners inside and a beaded 
edge of metal extending around bottom, which gives extra strength and rigiditv. This construction permits 
type matter to stand squarely on its feet for proofing, also provides drainage channels which, leading to drain- 
age holes in corners, carry off all cleaning fluids, insuring freedom from rust or corrosion. 


Sold by all dealers in printers’ supplies — Be sure to specify ‘Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys?’ 











The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


Chicago, 124 South Wells Street 


New York, 220 West 19th Street 


In Canada: The H.J. Logan Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Look for this 
Emblem 


EARS ago, when American 
advertising was in the sooth- 
ing syrup age, the English 
proprietor of Pear’s Soap did a 
revolutionary thing. He deftly 
stepped ahead of the procession 
by purchasing a painting by 
Sir John Millais. 

Pear’s Soap was the admired pearl of 
international advertising. Its “story 
in picture left nothing untold.” Man- 
ufacturers the world over, were 
amazed at the charm it held for both 
the classes and the masses. 


A pink cherub with an aura of 
soap bubbles required no sage to trans- 
late the story of cleanliness. It may be 
that this method would not do in this 
competitive age, but its equivalent in 
today’s manner will sell goods. 


The function of the picture is to 
illustrate the text of an advertisement 
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‘Schoolmaster to the World 


By James WaLien 


and often more. Where words are 
insufficient and unavailing, the pic- 
ture speaks a sign language to all 
men and races. 


Thru advertising Uncle Sam has 
succeeded John Bull as schoolmaster 
to the world. American advertising 
follows every flag. And the credit is 
due in part to the effective organiza- 
tion of our photo-engraving industry. 


Does your commercial field glass 
take in the vision of the world as your 
market? The photo-engravers will help 
place your pictured product before 
eyes Occidental and Oriental. 


To tell you how your photo-en- 
graver became a master of his craft, 
I have written a booklet titled “The 
Relighted Lamp of Paul Revere.” It 
may be had from the nearest en- 
graver, or the great Association of 
which he is a member. 








AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES * 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK @ CHICAGO 











Copyright 1924, American Photo-Engravers Association 




















KELLY PRESS EFFICIENCY 


IS NOT SOLELY CONFINED TO OPERATING QUALITIES EVEN THOUGH 
THEY ARE THE BEST. IT EMBODIES THE WHOLE RANGE OF PRINTING 
PRESS WORK IN ITS BROADEST SENSE, AND GIVES THE USER A BETTER 
RETURN ON HIS INVESTMENT THAN ANY OTHER TYPE OF PRESS. 





The Style B Kelly Automatic Press with Extension Delivery 




















RODUCTIVE TIME on a Kelly is reported by one well- 

known Cincinnati printing concern (which has since 
ordered a second) as 89% during several months, while a 
New Haven internationally known institution writes that 
production figures reached an average of 3000 impressions 
per hour on a difficult halftone form. 

These figures will interest the printer-business man. They 
are attainable in well organized printing offices that are Kelly 
equipped, on a large variety of work. 

Ten years of Automatic Job Press building has taught us 
how to construct presses to meet printing office conditions. 
This experience is a safeguard for Kelly users. Kelly Presses 
are true, tried and dependable, and have the endorsement 
of the owners of over 3500 presses. 











American Iype Founders Company 


Also sold by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, at Washington (D. C.), Omaha, Dallas, Seattle 
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SET IN NATIONAL OLDSTYLE 
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Go to Goes for 


THE GOES STEEL ENGRAVED 
STOCK CERTIFICATE BLANKS 


An entirely new series 
of Certificate Blanks embodying the 


Standard wording for regular stock issues. 


The Goes assortment of 


STEEL ENGRAVED BLANKS 


also includes open faced Certificate Blanks, Bordered 
Blanks, Bond Blanks and Coupon Sheets, all of 
which have been carefully produced by the Regu- 
lation Bank Note Process upon Crane's Bond Paper. 


The Goes Lithographed 
GREETING CARDS AND 
HOLIDAY LETTER HEADS 


embrace a group of delicate subjects which becom- 
ingly ne the Holiday Spirit. 

Samples or descriptive matter and full information 
including prices will gladly be furnished upon receipt 


of written request. 


Goes Lithographing Company 


45 West 61st Street, Chicago 
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Built for the Greatest Good 
to the Greatest ‘Number 


Vandercook Rigid Bed 


Truss Proof Press 
Press is Sold Either With or Without cAll Steel Cabinet 


| : | j 
: Floor Space Approximate | Price 
No. | Bed Size | Over All | Shipping Weight F. O. B. Chicago 











Press $120.00 
Cabinet $40.00 


| Press 240 Ibs. 
: 13x18 | Soe 3° Cabinet 120 lbs. 














The processes of printing are now undergoing a marked 
change for the better. Printers are now demanding accu- 
racy in plates, type, and all printing surfaces. 

Builders of printing machinery are falling into line, and are 
striving to produce machines of greater accuracy. The “ lim- 
its of toleration” that would pass a few years ago in machin- 
ery construction will not do for discriminating purchasers 
today. 

The Vandercook Truss Press is a machine of only three 
moving parts, yet there are but very few machines 
built that are as accurate or as rigid in impression. The 
design of the machine, the position of the trusses, and the 
care and accuracy with which each of the parts of the 
machine are built, give results that speak for themselves. 
Printers, Electrotypers and Engravers have the opportu- 
nity at our factory, 1716-22 West Austin Avenue, or display 
space, Transportation Building, Chicago, of operating with 
their own hands, and demonstrating to themselves with this 
machine, the great value of the accuracy and simplicity in 
the construction of the machine. 

Printers, to whom an engravers’ proof is a thing of mystery 
and worry, will see how easy it is to produce a “ forced ” 
or engravers’ proof on this press, and also a proof that will 
show the exact printing qualities of the engraving without 
makeready. 

Electrotypers will see why some careful printers “ kick ” 
because of their electrotypes, and will find out how easy 
it is to stop all argument with customers because of 
alleged defects in electrotypes. 

Engravers will learn what the modern printer expects 
from engravings and will find out how to give their cus- 
tomers what they want at the lowest expense. 

Printers who did not think they could afford an accu- 
rate proof press will find that the cost of the machine 
is no detriment to its purchase, and how easy it is 
for them to give a press proof from a proof press. 


Patented and Made Only by 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
1716-22 West Austin Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
























































JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 


“| 
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Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 





Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmer 


No. 1 to trim books from 
5x7 to gx12. 

No. 2 to trim books from 

7xg to 12x16. 







Made in two sizes. 





W di 


PATENTED 


Both machines are quickly adjustable to any intermediate size, using the regular half-inch 
cutting stick. It shears from the back of the book and does clean, accurate work up to a 
speed of 24 packages per minute 41% inches or less in height. 

Nothing in trimmers has ever been made to compare with it. They are in use in a number of 
the largest catalogue and magazine printing houses in the country. If you have work suitable 
for it you can not afford to be without it. We will be glad to send any further information. 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N. Y. World Building, New York City 
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A Question of Time 


RESULTS ARE STATED IN DOLLARS 
BUT THE RULING FACTOR IS TIME 















The Progress of America is the History of the Application of Mechanical Energy 
Instead of Manual Labor to the Processes of Industry 
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FIG. 2020-R 





The Seybold Automatic Cutter 


Eliminates Manual Labor from Both the Clamping and Cutting Operations 


If you are using a cutter on which you operate the clamp by hand, you are prevented 
from taking jobs that require much cutting and denied the profit you should make on 
the cutting operation on every job. 


Ask for Circular No. 2020 describing 32-inch and 38-inch sizes 
Circular No. 2040-79 describing 40-inch to 84-inch sizes 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Sales Agencies and Service Stations 


Buenos Aires Stockholm 





Toronto Paris London 






New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Designed by the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT of the 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


COVERING THE CONTINENT 
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underlying our business ts to merit the reputation o 
The Ideal seine shore meee d 


being thoroughly capable, reliable and reasonable 


oP 









: ae F a a — : 
NSM 
711 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pen and Wash Drawings Rule Work, Maps, 
Photo Retouching Diagrams and Headings 
Plain and Vignetted Halftones Wax or Lead Mould Copper 


Zinc Etchings and Color Plates = CD and Nickel-Steel Electrotypes 
Book and Catalog Plates and cAdvertising Matter of every description 
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Do You Print Catalogues, Magazines, 


Broadsides, Invoices, Bills of Lading? 


No matter what your requirements are, the 
Meisel press will fill them. Itis built for speed 
and good presswork combined. It is a hard 
worker and a sure source of profit for the pro- 
gressive printer. It is used for the printing of 
the telegram blanks of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, for the time tickets of 
the Western Electric Company, etc. It has 
more than once proved its superiority in 
handling work ordinarily requiring a variety 
of operations from several machines. 


If you require a press beyond the range of a 
stock machine, put your problems up to us 
and let us show you an economical way out 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


944-948 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





ROTARY PRESS, SERIES AD-R 1006 








Specialization and large production 


BEN FRANKLIN i 


alone make possible this remark- 
able unit offered by the world’s 
largest producers of high grade 
quality Saw Trimmers, and at so 
reasonable a price that no printer 


Ben Franklin . need longer deny himself the ben- 


Floor Model 


efits and profits of a TrimOsaw. 


Special allotment of 


- 200 Ben Franklins are to be offered 


ILL- 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE 


at a special price 





CURTIS CO. 


SINCE 


SAWING MACHINERY; 
1881 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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Work Bench and Storage Cabinet 








No. 13645 (Steel) No. 3645 (Wood) 


ESIGNED for use in connection with Linotype or other Slug-Casting 
Machines. Provides convenient working facilities for the machinist 
with ample storage capacity for his tools and the multitude of small 

parts and repairs constantly required. Hardwood working surface (79 x 28 x 134 
inches thick) with wood tool board and tool shelf at rear. 


Contents of Base: One drawer with grooved sides and center rail for Liners; 
one drawer with hinged front and zinc-lined bottom and compartment in rear for graphite, in which 
to clean Space-Bands; three drawers, each containing 49 steel boxes for storing small parts, screws, 
washers, etc. ; one drawer with adjustable partitions for storing miscellaneous parts, and one drawer 
with grooved partitions for holding 93 Ejector Blades. 


The center section has a large drawer with two compartments (each 12x 21% 
x 6 inches) also a cupboard with two adjustable shelves (each 25 inches wide inside) and doors. 


The right section has a deep drawer at top, with hooks for holding Space- 
Bands; four inclined drawers with grooves for holding Matrices; a large drawer at bottom, in 
which, in front, there is a drilled block for holding drills of various sizes, and, in the rear, a space 
(1754 x 14x 61% inches inside) for miscellaneous storage purposes. 


Height to working top, 34 inches; height overall, 55 inches. Floor space, 79 x 29 inches. 





Eastern House: RAHWAY, N. J. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








HAMILTON GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY PROMINENT TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 














TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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Te KLYMAX FEEDER attached toa CHANDLER 


& PRICE PRESS insures a rapid automatic unit that is capa- 
ble of handling the various classes of job printing quicker 
and more accurately than can be done by hand. 


new 12x18 CHANDLER & PRICE CRAFTSMAN PRESS. Write our 


KLYMAX FEEDERS are made for the 8x12, 10x15, 12x18 and the 
| nearest Selling House for descriptive circulars and quotations. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER OF THE KLYMAX FEEDERS 
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CRAFTSMEN! 


The Golding cArt Jobber Is a Versatile Press for the Pro- 
duction of Quantity and Quality Work 


ee users of the Golding Art Jobber are very enthusiastic about 
it because of its durability, rigidity, quick makeready, ease of feed, 
high speed, excellent distribution and quantity and quality of production. 


The Golding Art Jobber is extraordinarily productive on the regular run 
of job printing work and it is also well adapted to the printing of large 
rule forms, large halftone and plate forms and booklet halftone pages. 


The illustration shows the Golding Art Jobber 
No. 18—12 x18 inches—complete with full 
length automatic brayer fountain, duplex dis- 
tributor, vibrating roller, adjustable rollerways, 
safety feed guard, counter and power fixtures. 
This press is also made in size of 

15x21 inches. Both sizes can be 

furnished complete for operation 

by individual electric motor of 

any make preferred. 


Craftsmen employers need the 
Golding Art Jobber for economy 
and extra profit. The Craftsman 
employe needs it to simplify his 
work for quality production with 
economy and can recommend it 
to his employer because of results 
to mutual advantage. 


Golding Press Division, American Type Founders Company 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
Chicago Office: 860 Transportation Building, Telephone: Harrison 5936 


We also manufacture the Golding Jobber, Pearl Press, Golding Auto Clamp and Hand Clamp Power Paper Cutters, Golding Hand Lever Paper 
Cutter, Pearl Paper Cutter, Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutter, Boston and Official Card Cutters, Golding Tablet Press. 





ALL GOLDING PRODUCTS FOR SALE BY TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS 
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Tue AULT & WIBORG CoO. cincinnati 


INKS FOR ALL THE GRAPHIC ARTS 











Jet Black No. 1555-95 Silver No. 772-35 Bronze Orange No. 1560-81 
Medium Red “B” No. 1560-85 Pure Blue No. 1560-83 Deep Green No. 1560-86 
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AUTOMATIC LINE-UP FOR BOOK 


PAT ET TNS 
eeceaeece 





BLATCHFORD 


Patented Base 


Forms are square when made 
up; no squaring up on press. 
Close margins one-eighth 
inch between plates. 
Interior lock-up of imprints. 
Linotype slugs cut to eleven 
pointand mounted with plates. 
Chase base high, giving per- 
fect support to plates. This 
increases press capacity. 


Catches absolutely rigid; no 
slip on the longest press runs. 


Catch has one pica leeway for 
plate shifting, insuring hair- 
line register. 


Catches dropped in like driv- 
ing tacks, no lifting of plates. 


Fifty percent less weight than 
cast iron bases. 


This is no experiment, in use 
for five years; hundreds of 
satisfied customers. 


Perfect plate support, no 
make-ready during run. 


244 


E.W. BLATCHFORD COMPANY 


World Building, New York City 


* 230N. Clinton St., Chicago 
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FOUR FAMOUS PRODUCTS of the 











VU. P. M. 
Vacuum 
Bronzer 


80 to 90% of all bronzed work produced in the United 
States is done on this machine. It is the standard for 
quality and a consistent profit earner. 


























Upham 
Sheet Rotary Press 


Guaranteed to print at a speed of 5000 
to 6000 per hour. 


Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


makes presses deliver light paper 
like this ] instead of like this J 


The only known means of entirely remov- 
ing costly troubles due to static electricity. 





Automatic Ink Dryer 


The safe gas attachment which en- 
ables its users to send their 
sheets to the bindery 
hours earlier than 
ever before. 





UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


83 Broad Street, Boston 38 Park Row, New York 


604 Fisher Building, Chicago 
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Make This Profitable Hook-Up: 


A CLEVELAND 
Folder and Feeder 





Model “‘B” Folder 


LEVELAND Folding Machines can 

now be had equipped with a con- 
tinuous automatic suction feeder, per- 
fected and produced complete within 
our own plant. 


Besides the outstanding advantage of 
being designed by our own engineers to 
conform exactly to the particular require- 
ments of Cleveland Folders, this feeder pos- 
sesses many other very desirable features. 


For instance, it has a smaller number 
of movable or adjustable parts than any 
other feeder of this type. 


It may be speeded up or down without 
changing or shifting gears and while it is 
in operation. 


In its simplicity of adjustment and ease 


New Automatic Feeder 


of operation, the performance of the 
feeder is similar to that of the folder, in 
that it is virtually trouble-proof. 


It will feed any size, weight or grade of 
stock that can be folded on the Cleveland 
Folder. Its performance is guaranteed to 
be satisfactory in every respect. 


Write for our representative to call and 
explain this perfected suction feeder or 
the Automatic Pile Feeder which is now 
in process. 


The new Cleveland Feeder is an able 
companion to the Model “B” Cleveland 
Folder—a folding machine that will 
make all the folds made by all other 
folders, and a great many that none of 
them can produce. 


[pe [reveranofepone Macyine [a 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1929-1941 East 61st Street, CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Bldg. 





CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark St. PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 


BOSTON: 101 Milk St. 


Represented by American Type Founders Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, and Salt Lake City 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Seattie 
The manufacture and sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, New Foundland and all countries in the Eastern Hemisphere 
is controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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BOSTON Multiple 
Wire Stitcher No.17 


MULTIPLE wire stitching shows a large saving 
over single head work. The No. 17 Boston was 
designed for check book and pamphlet stitching 
and handles both classes efficiently and rapidly. 
Two to ten heads may be mounted on the 20 inch 
cross head and instantly adjusted to the work. 








No.17 Boston 
Multiple 
Wire Stitcher 


Capacity is two sheets to one-fourth inch; speed, 
200 stitches per minute for each head; one touch 
of the handle operates all heads in unison. The 
standard equipment includes two heads, flat and 
saddle table, centering device for saddle work. 


4. + 
<4 a 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


American mk Founders ¢ rs Company 
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SET IN COLWELL HANDLETTER TEAGUE BORDER 











And Now! 


WESEL 
FINAL GROOVE 


Te same swift, sure and reliable system of plate mounting known 








to every user of the Wesel Final Base and Hook is now available 

to every user of web presses. We are prepared to groove and 
equip your press cylinders for mounting curved plates with the 
Wesel Final System. 

It is the combination of the exclusive Final Groove and Final Hook that makes 
this the ideal method for handling curved plates. Positioning of plate and hook 
is quicker; holding action of hook is positive and unrelenting; hair-line register 
is a simple adjustment — it is swift, sure, reliable. 

If your presses are now equipped with a plain groove to take the Wesel Old 
Style Clamp with drop-in nuts, this groove can be readily altered to the Wesel 


Final System. 
Write for quotation, stating name of press and 
length and diameter of cylinder 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CoO. 


Brooklyn— 72-80 Cranberry Street 
Chicago Branch—431 South Dearborn Street 
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Te HIGHEST STANDARD 


Means uniform quality, lower casting temperatures, a saving 

in fuel, less dross, less wear on matrices and machine parts, 

clearer type faces, solid slugs and type bodies, delicate hair 

lines and serifs obtainable without trouble, perfect welds on 
strip material, longer press runs. 








‘Me 


TYPESETTING AND ELECTROTYPING COMPANY 


Ake view 8201-2-3 TELEPHONE. 2 
LAKE VIEW MONOTYPE peri || uNoTYrE Composrrion Lage view 8201-2-3 


4001 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


August 12, 1924. 


Metale Refining Co., 
Hammond, Indiana. 


Gentlemer.:- 


The material whioh we have furnished 
you for display at the Graphio Arts was cast with 
Wilke's Metal in our plant. 


Our experience with your metal extend- 
ing over a period of fourteen months, during which 
time we have used over 600,000 pounds has proven 
most satisfactory. 


During thie period we have experiment- 
ed with other metals, which has resulted in our 
adopting Wilke's exclusively. 

Yours truly, 


"M & L*® TYPESETTING &ELECTROTYPING CO. 





IkGod) 


8 


IQ 
2 
o3 
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METALS REFINING COMPANY 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 





WAREHOUSES IN ALL LEADING CITIES 
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HOLDFAST 
HANGERS 


An Indispensable Adjunct 
to the Offset Press 


This device is especially designed for 
Seasoning of Paper Stock and insures 
Perfect Color Register. It has practically 
replaced the old-fashioned ‘‘ Wooden 
This equipment is constantly increasing in use by Rack Method.” It is made of indestruct- 
both large and small Lithographers and Printers ible material and will not rust or stain. 
with installations running from two ————— 
to two hundred strips each. 5 
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Typical installation in operation 


ALTE LLL 


Catalogue and Complete Information on request. 


Southworth Machine 
Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. Construction—Showing a portion of one Standard 9 foot Strip 






























The Wet and Dry Question 


in the Pressroom 


flere! printer knows what happens in the pressroom on cold days. The paper going 
through the presses generates electricity fast. Each sheet carrying static sticks to every 
other sheet with which it comes in contact. Result—offset and difficulty in feeding. 





The Craig Electro-Magnetic Gas Device 


has helped hundreds of progressive printers to produce high-grade work at normal speed 
even under such trying conditions. In every case the device was sold with the understand- 
ing that there would be no obligation to keep it if it did not prove to be satisfactory. Every 
one of the devices has made good. Ask the users; they’ll tell you. 








Write for “Speeding Up the Presses.” It will tell you what many 
of the largest printing houses think of the Craig Device. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Cadillac Printing Company of 
Detroit uses Rouse Paper 
Lifts « If you do not 
you are losing four 
dollars a day 
eeu per press Our lt 


sold exclusively by t La 
Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd. erature explains 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina. everything. Just ask for it. 




















She B. ROUSE & CO, (EO: 
( mi OWA ST, CHICAGO 

















MENTGES FOLDING MACHINES 


cAll Conform to a High Standard of Design and Workmanship. 
This Standard Means Maximum Folding Service at Minimum (ost. 


Our machines are carefully designed for the service they are expected to render. We have 
different models for different purposes, each representing sound value in its particular field. 


The merits of our product are proven by hundreds of satisfied owners. We endeavor to 
be absolutely truthful in our claims for we are convinced that honesty in advertising is 
the best guarantee of good faith in manufacturing. 


Our prices are low enough to make our machines exceedingly profitable investments and 
high enough to assure you of good design, and excellent material and workmanship. 


Let Us Help You Solve Your Folding Problems 


THE MENTGES FOLDER COMPANY 
SIDNEY, OHIO 





“BU LE DERS ©OF PROFITABLE FOLDING MACHINERY” 
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Holes 


of any size or shape can be 
punched in paper---rapidly 
and economically --- with 
Monitor Multiplex Punch- 
ing Machines. 

These machines have special fea- 
tures which increase production 
and lower costs. 


And Monitor machines give satis- 
factory service for years and years. 


Catalog D-155 and Prices 
on request 


The MONITOR ae y Latham Machinery Co. 
MULTIPLEX a 1147 Fulton St. Chicago, U.S.A. 


is also built 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


in a foot-power 
model ; 45 Lafayette Street Bourse Bldg. 531 Atlantic Ave. 

















=. | CARMICHAEL 


MARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


RELIEF 
anit, BLANKETS 


c 
tlanta, Georgia 


Gentlemen: (Patented) 


Cylinder Presses 
Platen Presses 
escnno oSttirgniieebectay ne sani Rotary Presses 


the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 


very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec- 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant “24 


thon, fancey Feek contain they are © distinct help and or any other presses carrying hard 

packing can be made ready in less 

time, and a decided decrease in wear 

on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 


3 HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 


Write for booklet and price list. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 711-713 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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KAMARGO COVERS 


are always used by leading printers 
ss 


AY HEAD— one of the three KAMARGO 
Covers— offers unlimited possibilities in 
the production of rich and striking color effects. 







The colors blended in Gay Head Covers are clean and pure 
but not too vivid. Their middle values offer the best oppor- 
tunities to accomplish harmonious effects. They do not “kill” 
the life of the inks laid over them. 


Made with rag content, Gay Head Covers give excellent 
wearing service. 







The other two Kamargo Covers—Morocco and Garag—have 
equally strong advantages which recommend them for many 
good printing jobs. 














GAY HEAD .... Multicolor .... 9 shades 
MOROCCO ... . Leathereffect. . . 10 colors 
iew «6 Singletone. . .. 8 colors 












Write for free sample books 










THE 


-KAMARGO MILIs 
KNOWLTON BROTHERS rownnep 180s WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


MARK 








es 














Practical Systems for Printers 


ems COMPLETE SETS mmo? 


Practical Systems for Printers and Publishers point the way to increased 
economies and profits in any printing establishment —large or small. 


$9 50 and Publishers $9 50 


EACH EACH 


DON’T WAIT—Mark this coupon, fill in order blank, attach your check and mail TODAY 








CHECK CHECK " 
HERE ARTICLE HERE ARTICLE 








Practical Cost System, $2.50 : 
a 100 Daily Time Tickets for Workmen. Practical Cashbook-Journal, $2.50 


50 Job Envelopes, with Job Record at- No. 1 Size—Bound cloth sides with red 
tached and carbon paper. back and corners, 100 pages (50 folio 


1 Monthly Summary Book, good for pages), full instructions, etc. 
records and hour costs for 3 months. 








ee Sample Set 














Advertising Register, $2.50 Expense Distribution Record, $2.50 


No. 1 Size —Sheets for 200 accounts, No. 1 Size—Sheets for records for 2 years, 
black cloth sides, red back and cor- bound black cloth sides and red back 
ners. Alphabetical tab indexes, etc. and corners. Monthly tab indexes. 








Ee Sample Set 














Subscription Register, $2.50 
Job Register, $2.50 No. 1 Size—Will take care of 1,250 sub- 
No. 1 Size, with space for 2,500 jobs, scribers, black cloth sides with red 
bound the same as all No. 1 books, back and corners, alphabetical and 
black tab indexes, etc. 














Ee [ Sample Set foal ce 








[] Complete Set of Samples of the above, $1.75 








PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
952 East 21st South Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Enclosed find* 


*Postage stamps accepted 
for sums of $1.00 and under. City ep eae neha Nea a . 
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The Christensen Wire Stitcher Feeder 


a Yea ee Ae sim 
sa “f a 
for all classes of saddle wiring 


MAGE ae 





EXTENDED COVERS 
can be automatically 
gathered and stitched in 
one operation. A valu- 
able asset to any high 
class printer or binder. 


Publications 
Mail Order Work 
Small Booklets 
Gang Strips 











No Other Machine of 
this Type 

can handle the classes and range 

of work. The Christensen will 


cut the hour cost on all saddle 
wiring and inserting. 





Mechanical Balance — High Speed — Easy Adjustments 


Nearly 400 machines in operation today, handling work of all character and grades. 
The only machine that can be depended upon to turn out large as well as small 
runs of high quality printed matter, printed on high class stocks such as dull- 
surfaced stocks without fear of marking or smearing and otherwise ruining jobs. 


George R. Swart & Company, Inc. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK 
Agents wid 


CHRISTENSEN MACHINE CO., Racine, Wis., Wire Stitcher Feeders "ORK + Prine: ence 
CHAMBERS BROS., Philade pin “Pa., Folding et Feeding 5 Machinery = YORK: Printing Crafts Building 
BERRY MACHINE CO., St. Louis, Mo., Round Hole Cutters and Pneu- PHILADELPHIA: Bourse Building 
— CHICAGO: Rand-McNally Building 
LONDON: Smyth Horne Ltd., 1-3 Baldwin’s Place 







PREMIER REGISTER TABLE CO., Boston, Mas gob eee 
eis > gala Brooklyn, N.Y., Conti aud Pile Fe eders. Dise 
R 


‘ VavavavavavauauauauauavavauauaUaUauauavauauauauauau 
Atcuracy Balanced Construction Higher Speed Increased Production | 
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The Floor of Industrial America 


HROUGHOUT industrial America, wherever a demand exists for floors that must withstand 
the maximum of rough use and abuse, regardless of conditions, Kreolite Wood Blocks are 
recognized as the ultimate in toughness, strength, endurance, economy and service. 























Is An outstanding example is found in the country’s greatest printing plants where floors are called 
upon to carry machinery and materials of enormous weight; to stand the tremendous vibration 
of giant presses running at terrific speeds; to bear strains of ceaseless 


trucking and to defy even the repeated attacks of molten metal spilled 
in stereotyping and typecasting. hat 
Representative of the many big printing and publishing organizations S A 

| 


using Kreolite Wood Block Floors are: y 


f Crowell Publishing Co. Chicago Tribune 
Hearst Publishing Co. New York Tribune 
Ginn & Co. Chicago Herald & Examiner 


R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Philadelphia Public Ledger 





e€ 
1 Kreolite Engineers will study your 
. needs and make recommendations 
without any obligation whatever 
to you. 
The 
ennison-Wright Compan 
, J g pany 
Toledo, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
@uilaciihe 
mtlastthe 


Lagi? 
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A Great Success 


which ensures a very considerable profit as compared with the work on flat-bed machines, 
it may be stated that the contract which confined the output to one sales agency is now 
concluded. This refers to the rotary counter check book machines which we now offer for sale direct. 
The new machines include numerous improvements. 
For forty years we have made special rotary presses, doing work at low cost and in great quantities. 
It is estimated that these rotary presses are 80% superior to the flat-beds in running cost and turnover. 


as explain any misunderstanding which may exist as regards our rotary machines, the use of 


We claim these special machines to be the greatest success in printing 
machines. Their use brings profit and economy in operation even to 
the smallest printing office. 


Our Rapid Half-Rotary Printing Press 
“EXISTENZ” 


(Patents in all civilized countries. ) 
Is designed for the production in one or two colors of 
high quality work in large quantities, printing from the 
flat form, continuous numbering, perforating, punching, 
cutting in transverse and longitudinal direction or re- 
winding, all in one operation, working on paper of all 
kinds, half-cardboard, metal foils, etc., in rolls. 


Output per hour about 6,000 


There is a novel inking device with many recent 
improvements, producing the best quality of work. 


The Precision Platen Printing Press 
“MIRAKEL” 


Is also a new model. Here the platen is not given a 
swinging movement bya curve, but runs absolutely par- 
allel with the foundation without any oscillating move- 
ment and with greatest accuracy in work and high speed. 
Open construction of the lower part of frame. Perfect 
inking device which rolls and grinds the ink on its way 
from the ductor to the cylinder by a vibrator and a quick 
running distributing roller on a revolving ink table, 
therefore obtaining perfect distribution. High speed 
is obtained even on the finest work. A special device 
allows of making ready outside the machine. 


AGENTS REQUIRED 


Well-established representatives and agents are required to handle sales. 


Those who 


possess showrooms and are in a position to push business and organize same are preferred. 


Every Printer is a possible purchaser because we can deliver the machines at exceptionally low prices, 
at short notice, and guarantee first-class work. Use our machine and you vastly increase production 
without increasing your staff. We give those interested an exceptional opportunity of purchasing, as 
we have decided in virtue of the scarcity of money in Germany to sell machines in stock, or so far 
as we have the parts of such machines ready, under cost price. Firms interested should get in touch 
with us as soon as possible before machines are sold. 


We have also Manufactured for more than 40 Years 


Combined Universal Rotary Printing Machines for the 
production of counter check books, duplicate books, blanks, 
tickets, numbering tickets for Post and Railway, stamps, 
prospects, etc. Also our well known Rotary Folding Ma- 
chines for the production of interfolded toilet papers, paper 
towels, cigarette papers, etc. Precision Reel Slitting and 
Rewinding Machines for all purposes, with the well-known 
equalizer of tension (International patents). Ticket Printing 


Machines for railway tickets, etc. As well as Half-Rotary 
Ticket and Leaflet Printing Machines, Special Bandrolling 
and Labeling Machines, Coating Machines for Heliographic 
Paper, Box Corner Staying Machines, Gluing and Gum- 
ming Machines. Al! machines for the production of flat and 
punched cardboard boxes. All materials such as glue in our 
well-known good quality, stitching wire, paper in rolls and 
sheets, gummed or not gummed, cardboard, moleskin, tools. 


Further we have also made improvements in one and two color offset printing in one operation. Those interested 
should see and convince themselves of the value of our machines for the printing, paper manufacturing and cardboard 
industry. We are in possession of one hundred international patents in every section of the paper, paste and 
cardboard industry, which contribute towards simplifying and reducing the price of the machine. 

The best testimonials for our machines are the numerous repeat orders. Some of our customers have ordered up to 
eighteen repeats after having tried the first machine. We supplied a Government Imperial Printing Office for years, 
and have references from many of the best firms in the world. 

With our patent rights we have statements from the highest technical authorities and faculty of law, that our machines 
solve every problem efficiently and economically. 


J. HEINRICH SPOERL 
Special Machinery Works 
DUSSELDORF—Tussmann Strasse 70, Germany 


Phone: 
1819 & 5819 


A. B. C. Code 
5th Edition 


Rudolf Mosse 
Code 


Telegrams: 
Spoerlmaschinen 
Postscheckkonto 

Cologne 
94998 
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KIDDER PRESSES 


Are built to suit you and along lines of strength, 
beauty, endurance and speed. 





We have been 
building them 
right for over 
forty years 


Our wide experi- 
ence and good 
service are gladly 
at your command 


KIDDER ROTARIES 


Are surpassed by none for that special job. We can prove it to you. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway CHICAGO, 166 West Jackson St. TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King St., West 














that SELL 
Printing 





— | 


Send for Samples and Folder 
They Will Show Why 


HEN you use the copy we furnish in your 

house-organ, you will hold exclusive 
rights to its use in al/ of your business territory 
and in a wide area adjacent. Copy is planned 
and written to fit your needs and conditions. 
It arrives on your desk, ready to set, previous 
to the 15th of each month. The service is 
nearly three years old; it has proven definitely 
that it will help you sell printing. 


\ ," ] 66 be 99 Mr. Fehrenbach of The Inland Printer wrote in his 
h y Pi Metal ? department in August: ‘‘Now, there’s house-organ 
4 e copy for you.” 


Mr. W. J. Byrnes of Lyon & Healy says: “It is 


splendid. It is the only house-organ I keep. At 
home I have a little stack of them.” 

Has eliminated the metal furnace successfully in large and small 

plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free trial offer. 


A printer user says: “Your copy contains real ad- 
vertising help. We are mighty well satisfied with 
Printers Manufacturing Company 
“704-14 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis 

















results.” 





It will help you sell. Send for proof. Address 


Oren Arbogust, Chicago, Illinois 
2002 The Straus Building 
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Get Acquainted with Hammermill Writing 


There are many jobs that need a clean white paper, strong, high- 
finished, and compact in formation—maps, catalogs, and price 
books that get a lot of handling, for instance. ; 


Hammermill Writing is such a sheet, economical in price and 
national in distribution. It lends itself to halftone printing with 
ordinary presswork, and it answers the question “what paper” 
on many occasions. 


“Uses for Hammermill Writing’ contains ideas on the classes of 
work for which the writing grade is particularly suited. If a 
copy might prove of use to you, mark the coupon on the right 
hand page, and mail to Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Making It Safe 
To Sign Your 


Name 





Sa near 
Gee 4 RSMO OMe neta. 


ye 





SSB 


SYED) 


Leases, Druggists’ Labels, Lodge Cards 


Of course everybody thinks of Safety Paper in connection with 
bank checks. Did you ever think of the twenty-five or more 
additional places in business where its use may be true economy? 


The portfolio illustrated above is number Eight of the 1924 
Hammermill Business Portfolios, a series helpful alike to the 
designer of business literature and forms, and to the printer who 
wishes to create satisfied buyers and satisfactory profits. A copy 
is yours for the asking. Mark and mail the coupon to Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 










Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me 
O Uses for Hammermill Writing. 





O Making it Safe to Sign Your Name. 


(Pin to your business letterhead. Sign your name aad position.) 


IP 
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The only press that will | “!ways the Best 


feed died-out blanks, a 


Write for prices 
and terms. 


made-up envelopes and | oie. oiusion 
sheet work equally well | in Spacebands 


Our new Patented Spaceband 

with the double wedge will do 

away with all cleaning, and 

insure to your matrices a clear 

face, free from hair lines, as 

long as in use. All danger of 

crushing in matrix walls, 

common to all other bands, is 

removed. Of course, to obtain 

the above and other advan- 

tages, no other bands should 

be used on machine with the 

patented bands. Price only H. 
$1.75. Cash with order $1.50 So, na er 
per set, price of the old 

style band. 


NOTICE— All Patented Spacebands purchased 
from us prior to July 5, 1924, will be exchanged 
for latest improved make, free of charge. 


The Schuyler-Hildman Saw-Trimmer 
and Linotype Supply Co. 


rf: 00 impressions per hour 160 North Wells Street CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
from curved plates 











On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 
the general run of commercial printing, the 


— Rotary Press is a time and money YOUR M ARKET 


Especially popular for envelope work, and 
used by most of the leading envelope makers. ; 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes THE INLAND PRINTER contains an 
or sheet work with equal success. advertising section, part of which is 


7,000 to 8,000 i Fi —_ is ee an exchange for those wishing to buy 
average conservative speed for general work. ou 

Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- = sell pny and ——— plants, 
ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. equipment, etc. 


ee Qiao a Another part of this section which 
successfully fed. All i ae rexat both employers and employees watch 


parts are readily ac- =~ TA closely, lists positions available and 


ibl - 4 : th 
cessible, and opera te positions wanted. 
tion and adjustment hy e 





re very simple. x : ‘ 
are very simple When youare in the market fora posi- 


Write for full details \ tion, an employee, machinery to buy or 


of this unusually ef- ; a 
iniene eneen onus ale sell, do not forget this service. The cost 


ligation. of such advertising is very reasonable. 


STO KES & SMITH 6 O. Classified Advertising Section 
Summerdale Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. THE INL AND PRINTE R 


London Office: 23, Goswell Road 
London, E. C. 1 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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All rules, initials and borders shown on this insert 
may be had in Monotype matrices at regular prices 
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Another New Goudy Type Face 


Write for de luxe showing, arranged by Bruce Rogers and 
printed by William E. Rudge 


TALIAN OLD STYLE, designed by Frederic W. Goudy 
exclusively for composing and casting on the Monotype, ready 


November ist in all sizes. A delightful old style, based on the early 
(circa 1469) letter of the de Spires of Venice. 
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Composed in Monotype Caslon No. 337 Series 


























THE Monotyre MATERIAL MAKING MAcHINE 


Makes everything that goes into the form— except type. 
It will cast a six-point slug eight thousand inches long in one hour — 
and cut it to any desired measures. 


It will produce more than twenty-five hundred single-column dashes 
in one hour—without cutting or sawing. 


Ask us to tell you more about this super-speed machine. 


Lanston MonotyrPeE MAcHINE Co. :: :: PHILADELPHIA 
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The Greatest Value Ever Offered on the 
Finest Numbering Machine Ever Built 


dt ‘ids my =i. L 


N° 654321 


Facsimile 


Bp Model § 





Our Guarantee 


FALSING Numbering Machines 
are guaranteed to do perfect accu- 
rate numbering. If due to any 
fault in manufacture they fail to 
give complete satisfaction — just 
return them and we will cancel 
the charges. 


NEW PERFECTED 





FALSING 


SIX WHEEL 


Hand Engraved All Steel 
Clear Cut Figures Standard Type High 


FORWARD, BACKWARD OR SKIP 
NUMBERING 


Sold Direct to the Printing Trade 


Discounts 10 per cent in quantities of 25 or over. 


£152 





Important Advantages 


Lowest plunger construction of 
any Numbering Machine made. 

Drop ciphers rest on solid bear- 
ing and cannot get low under any 
condition. 

The wheel shaft can be drawn 
out from either end, permitting 
quick insertion of skip wheels. 

Double plunger springs solidly 
encased, assuring a rigid, even 
balance. 

All parts interchangeable, re- 
placeable and easy to repair. 

Takes less room in the chase, 
size 5x9 picas. 


Special discount of 5 per cent allowed if payment 
enclosed with order. 


FALSING PRODUCTS CoO., 299 Broadway, New York 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF NUMBERING DEVICES 


























FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS ON THE MARKET—7,500 Impressions per Hour 
Once through the press completes the job 
e 


The New Era is a roll feed, flat bed and 
platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, 
number, cut and score, re-inforce and eye- 
let tags, and a number of other special 
operations, all in one passage through 
the press. 

Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets 
or rewound, counted and separated into 
batches as desired. 


Most economical machine for specialty 
work requiring good color distribution 


This illustrates press assembled to print three colors on the face and one on the back of the and accurate registry ‘ 


stock with slitters, punch head and rewind. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


The New Era Manufacturing Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, N. J. 
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Efficiency Gathering Table 


Variable Speed, Rotary Table, Two to six Revolutions per Minute 


Time ond 5, ag Saving Device for Gathering 
k Sections or Single Sheets 














ROTARY AUTOMATIC 
Board Feeder for Bookbinders 


Saves 50% on time used for handling and cutting board 
by present hand methods—absolutely accurate, heavily 
built of finest materials—simple to operate —will handle 
any board used in bindery for cloth cover work. 


A Well Known Customer Writes— 


“While you have not requested that we write you, we think you 
are entitled to know what satisfaction your board ss feeder 
has given us since we installed it. While we have had this ma- 
chine only about three months, we believe it has almost paid 
for itself within this time. Before we got your device we were 
working overtime in the board cutting department about four 
nights out of every week, but since installing your, machine we 
have not had occasion to work a single hour overtime. It gives 
us pleasure to give you this word of commendation.” 

Cordially yours, L. H. Jenxrns, Inc. 


H. P. STOLP-GORE COMPANY 


234 S. Des Plaines Street, Chicago, Illinois 














Table on display at Printing Trade Display Rooms 
Harrison and Dearborn Streets, Chicago 


The Efficiency Gathering or Assembling Table has a round top driven by a 
motor, worm gear and a friction disk. Entire load carried on ball bearings. 
It can be run at variable speeds, from two to six revolutions per minute, 
according to the work in hand and the speed of the operators. The chang- 
ing of speed takes but a few moments and requires only the shifting of the 
friction wheel on the friction disk. 
There are twostandard sizes of table tops. The smaller is Az inches in diam- 
eter, supplied with slip-in sections, extending the top to 5 feet in diameter. 
The larger size, as illustrated, has a seven foot solid top. This is supplied 
with four brace rods suspended from the top of the driving shaft passing 
through the table top and angle iron support arms underneath table top, 
which enables table to carry over a half ton of paper if necessary. 
No installation cost, as all power necessary is taken from your electric light 
circuit. Operators can either sit or stand at their work and accomplish 
more in a day with less fatigue. 


Three Styles — Prices $225 to $285 F. O. B. Chicago 


THE EFFICIENCY BINDERY TABLE COMPANY 
General Office: 12130 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago 











Monitor Controller in service 
nine years without repairs 


HE secondKelly Automatic Thousands of other Monitor 

JobPress,builtwith Monitor installations throughout the 
Control, installed nine years countryaregivingequal service. 
ago, is stillservinginthe plant | Monitor Automatic Control- 
ofthe _LehmaierPress,NewYork lers, the original “Just Press a 
City. Noservicerepairsrequired Button” system, for job and 
on this Monitor equipment flat-bed presses are described 
up to date. in Bulletin 1034. 


Monitor Controller Company 
aie ages MARYLAND 


New York Cincinnati 
Cleveland o> St. Louis 
Chicago im } Detroit 
oston > Birmingham 
Buffalo Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia New Orleans 








Bench Paper Cutter 
$8g.0° 


Takes a sheet 20” inches wide. Made by Howard 
Iron Works, for 38 years makers of highest class 
cutters. Regular price $135.00, special price of 
$89.00 just to keep men busy during dull period. 


Only 100 at This Cut Price 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


[INDEPENDENT OF TRUST INFLUENCE] 





5420 
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The LUDLOW of TO-DAY 
Gives You Many New Advantages 





All These Important 
Developments Within 
Two Years 


Over 100 New Ludlow 
Job Faces 
Fourteen different series with from 
seven to eleven different sizes in 
each series. 


Some of the Most Popular New 
Ludlow Faces: 

Art Craft Light series with thirty 
speciai and swash characters in 
each size. 

Art Craft Light Italic series, in pro- 
cess. 

Art Craft Bold series. 

Century Expanded series. 

Lining Plate Gothic Medium series. 

Lining Plate Gothic Bold series, in 
process. 

‘True Cut Caslon series. 


True Cut Caslon Italic series with 
its beautiful swash characters. 


Ludlow Black series, in process. 

Ludlow No. 11 Family (based on 
Goudy), consisting of the follow- 
ing: 

No. 11 Light series. 

No. 11 Light Italic series, in process. 

No. 11 Bold series. 

No. 11 Bold Italic series. 


Small Job Faces 


Many Ludlow job faces are now 
available in the 6, 8 and 10 point. 


Rule Form Matrices 
These rule form matrices are revo- 
lutionizing the setting of blank 
work and greatly cutting the cost 
of composition. 

Big Advertising Figures 
Up to 144 point. 


New Ludlow Features 
New Design Stick Stop 


For more accurately locating stick 
in relation to end of mold. 


Quick-adjusting Side Guide 
New Equalizing Bar 
Several new safety devices 


New Water-Cooled Mold 


Permits of continuous casting with- 
out overheating the mold, and in- 
sures complete solidity of all slugs. 
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EMPLOYING PRINTERS 


are cordially invited to visit our 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 
when in Chicago 
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UDLOW has been developing so many new ad- 
vantages in the past two years that job printers 
who have not recently made a thorough investi- 

gation of this system of composition really do not know 
what The Ludlow of To-day can do for them. 


The Ludlow of To-day does all it was originally de- 
signed to do, and more. A number of new and helpful 
features have now been added which make it an excep- 
tionally good investment for every kind of job work. 


For example:—Two years ago, who would have 
thought that high quality rule forms could be quickly 
cast in slug lines—at a big saving in composition cost? 
To-day, the Ludlow accomplishes this truly remarkable 
feat economically and well. 


With the Ludlow you hand-set matrices—not type—and 
it supplies you with all the new, clear-cut type lines you need, 
eliminating hunting for sorts or resetting because of lack of 
material. The Ludlow requires no mold, magazine or machine 
changes. This is one reason why it is the fastest system for 
setting regular run-of-the-hook display advertising and job 
work. Ludlow composing sticks are now made up to 112% 
picas in length for setting wide measure jobs. 


Ludlow first cost,islow. A first payment will not exceed 
an average type replacement cost. Then the Ludlow pays for 
itself and increases profits. Its upkeep is almost nothing and 
Ludlow matrices last indefinitely. 


When fully acquainted with The Ludlow of To-day you 
will be enthusiastic over what it can do for you. 





It will pay you to get the facts on The Ludlow 
of To-day. They are available for the asking. 





LudlowTypograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 
CHICAGO 


New York 


San Francisco 
World Bldg. 


Hearst Bldg. 
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LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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CASH IN ON 
BAUM FOLDER SERVICE 


In the past year, from all over America, Business Houses, Printers and Letter Shops 
have clamored for Baum Folder deliveries. Today there are Baum Sales Offices in 
every principal city. Installation after installation of Baum Folders have been made 
—enthusiastic users are recommending them everywhere. 


‘Read What They Say: 


INSIST that all firms that do folding try out your folder—they’ll thank you for it 
—you won't have any of them returned. They wouldn’t be without it after hav- 
ing used it. Majestic Multigraphers, Denver. 
It saves much time and does the work more accurately than by hand folding. 
North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, Ill. 
Have folded very odd folds that we felt could not be done by any machine at all. 
Gordon E. Small, Cincinnati. 
It is the best folder we have ever seen (and we have seen them all). 
Commercial Service Co., Lansing, Mich. 
It does all that was represented and even more. I consider it one of the best buys 
I ever made and could not do without it. Peekskill Daily Union, Peekskill, N. Y. 
It is soy ee convenient and easy of adjustment. We would not want to go 
back to the old system. American Auto Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A BAUM FOLDER FOR EVERY NEED! 


Makes no difference what size your folding job, there is a Baum folder for you. Users say “The 


Baum folders are accurate to a hairline, simple to operate, speedy, dependable and sturdy.” 





Every Baum Folder is selected for your requirements. 
Every Baum Folder is priced to meet your pocketbook. 
Every Baum Folder carries a five-year guarantee. 

Every Baum Folder will pay for itself in a short time. 





NEW OFFICE OPENED 


New Baum Sales Office at 
923 Tribune Building, New York. 


HERE IS WHAT WE DO FOR YOU: 
New Folder Service Inaugurated. We 
will install a Baum Folder on approval. 
We will install and instruct your oper- 
ator! In every way we will give service $270 

without limit—without charge. 


Price 























2 


’ > " ny > 9p), 
Don’t miss out on this Folder Service. This the new Baum Pony High Speed Fokler —an all steel 
9 qt op ) roller folder. Reduces hand folding costs 90 per cent. e 
Learn what ul will do for you. Baum Pony, like its brother, the Baum High Duty 55, is a 
speed demon, making 20,000 folds per hour. 








WRITE OR WIRE TODAY. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


38 South Penn Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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All Operating Adjustments Instantly Accessible 
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Everything Where You Want It 
on This SPEEDIEST of All JOB PRESSES 


Any pressman can step right up to this new kind of cylinder type job press 
and find everything he is used to just where he expects to find it. Look at 
the diagram. All these features in a compact, solid, smooth running press 
occupying less than 6x 2 feet of floor space! Everything open — everything 
instantly accessible. 


And he will find speed he never saw before—up to 4800 an hour —semi- 
automatic feed that absolutely insures perfect register—combination 
Feeler and Caliper, one mechanism—a dozen points of improvement that 
mean speed on quality work—with corresponding multiplication of profits on 

10X15 work. 








DOUBLED, TRIPLED PROFITS! M24 with Autofede 
This is the principle M-24 realizes..- 
Write for agent near you who has 
M-24 on exhibition! Then see it! 


Lisenby Mfg. Co. 








Department cA ; 
222 N. Wabash Avenue M-24, with Autofede, makes 
Chicago, Illinois printing almost 100° auto- 
Note sturdy, compact 26% matic. Practically no attention 
construction except to load. 
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Live matters of interest pertaining to the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of the well known Miller Automatic Feeders, Miller 
Ideal and Craftsman Units, Miller High-Speed Presses, Miller Saw-Trimmers and Miller Labor Saving Accessories. Descriptive matter sent on request. 


King Alfonso of Spain Witnesses Miller 
Demonstration 


At a recent industrial exposition held in 
Madrid, Spain, a working exhibit of a 
Miller Ideal Unit, conducted by Hijo de 
Miguel Mateau, Spanish representative of 
the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, was 
witnessed by King Alfonso. Throughout 
the demonstration staged for his special 
benefit, the King exhibited the keenest in- 
terest. That he possesses a rare knowledge 
and understanding of mechanics was mani- 
fested by the questions asked regarding the 
technical features of the Miiler Feeder. At 
the conclusion of the demonstration his 
majesty expressed his admiration, terming 
the machine “an automaton possessing 
marvelous dexterity and lacking only brains 
and reasoning power to make it human.” 

Despite unsatisfactory business condi- 
tions in Spain. Mr. Mateau secured orders 
for six Miller Ideal Units at this exposition. 
He states that wherever installed the Millers 
are giving the highest type of satisfactory 
service and that under the gradually im- 
proving conditions more and more Spanish 
printers will install Miller equipment. 





A Miller Pressmen’s Production and 
Quality Contest recently conducted by Mr. 
Mateau attracted widespread interest and 
favorable mention. Almost every Miller 
Feeder-Equipped shop in Spain was repre- 
sented by one or more pressmen contestants. 
A large number of notable examples were 
submitted from which the prize winners 
were selected by a committee made up of 
ten members of the Managing Board and 
Faculty of Professors of the Practical Pro- 
fessional School connected with the Cata- 
lan Institute of Book Arts. Professor 
Ramon Miguel y Planos, President of the 
Institute, acted as chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

The keenest interest was exhibited by 
non-users as well as users of Miller Ma- 
chines, and the announcement of the prize 
winners by the committee March 19, 1924, 
was an event of considerable importance in 
printing trade circles. As a result of this 
contest and the wide publicity given it, 
every Spanish printer has become more 
thoroughly acquainted with the economic 
advantages of Miller Feeders. 


King Alfonso, of Spain, Witnesses Miller Demonstration 
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How Will Printers Spend Their Profits 


Printers face a better outlook for good 
business this fall than in several years. 
Within a few months the live, progressive 
printer who makes the most of his oppor- 
tunities will possibly have more money to 
spend than ever before in the history of the 
industry. 

There are so many long-coveted luxuries, 
such as automobiles, new homes, trips 
abroad and various other outlets for the 
prosperity dollar, in addition to necessary 
plant equipment, that the question naturally 
arises, How will he spend it? 

The manufacturer of printing machinery 
and supplies who has the printer’s welfare 
at heart will not be satisfied with selling 
him replacements for the worn-out equip- 
ment that he has been using so long. Since 
much of the old equipment now in use was 
produced, new machinery and appliances 
have been designed to replace human labor, 
simplify processes and multiply production. 

In other industries the successful manu- 
facturer is constantly replacing his factory 
equipment with more efficient machinery as 
soon as it is invented. This is necessary in 
order to keep up with or in advance of 
competitors. The more prosperous print- 
ers have likewise profited by the prompt 
adoption and utilization of modern meth- 
ods and machinery. 

Unfortunately, due mainly to unsatisfac- 
tory business conditions during the past few 
years, a great many printers have not been 
able to replace their old equipment with 
modern time and labor saving appliances, 
and as a result have sacrificed the larger 
profits its use insures. 

Now that every printer should be on the 
way to new buying power, it will be inter- 
esting to note how many will spend their 
surplus profits in bringing their plants up 
to modern operating efficiency, thereby pav- 
ing the way to still greater profits. 

It is with pride the Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company points to the successes of those 
printers who, during the prosperous times 
of 1919 and 1920, invested their surplus 
profits in Miller equipment. Almost with- 
out exception every Miller-Equipped printer 
has survived the intervening business de- 
pression, operating at a profit even when 
conditions were the least favorable. Now 
that the long road has turned, it is this 
class that is in the best position to reap the 
full benefits of the ascending wave of pros- 
perity. The experience of these men should 
have an exemplary effect upon those desir- 
ous of taking advantage of the present good 
times to equip for a more lucrative and 
prosperous future. 


Every printer should attend the Direct- 
by-Mail Convention at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
October 29, 30 and 31. 


— Advertisement. 
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THE STANDARDIZED PRINTING CO. 


GREENSBURG, PA. 
Upper Left 


View of Pressroom. Equipment: Miller “High 


Speed” Press, Miller Feeder-Equipped No. 43 Optimus 
Two-Revolution, Miller rox1s Ideal Unit, 12x18 Crafts- 
man. Also 8x12 C. & P. Press not shown in picture. 


Upper Right 


Lower Right 


Successful Printing Business Developed 
in Eight Months 


Eight months ago, or, to be exact, Janu- 
ary 10th of the present year, the Standard- 
ized Printing Company of Greensburg, Pa., 
commenced operations. The word “Stand- 
ardized” incorporated in the firm name is 
highly appropriate as a descriptive term to 
apply to this shop. Every piece of equip- 
ment has been selected and installed in 
accordance with a definite, well-conceived 
plan, based on a thorough knowledge of 
modern efficiency methods. 

Mr. Lee Murphy, President and General 
Manager of the new organization, is a prac- 
tical printer and pressman. His mechan- 
ical training includes a term of years in 
the employ of the Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company, serving in the capacity of dem- 
onstrator. For the past four years he has 
been signally successful in the selling of 
printing. This varied experience has given 
him a broad knowledge of up-to-date pro- 
duction and selling methods which he has 
turned to good account in his present busi- 
ness enterprise and which is reflected in the 
success achieved during the past eight 
months. 

The group picture at the top of the page 
gives a good idea of the up-to-dateness of 
the Standardized Printing Company plant. 
The original installation consisted of a Mil- 
ler “High-Speed” Press, 10x15 Miller Ideal 
Unit, 12x18 Craftsman Press. 8x12 C & P 
Press, Monotype Caster and Keyboard, 40- 
inch National Power Cutter, complete 
bindery equipment, etc. More recent in- 
stallations are a No. 43 Optimus Two-Revo- 
lution Press equipped with Miller Auto- 


Mr. Lee Murphy, President and Manager. 


Exterior View of TwoStory Building. 


matic Cylinder Feeder and a New Miller 
Feeder for the 12x18 Craftsman. Not since 
the plant started has it experienced an idle 
moment. Never has there been less than 
seven thousand dollars in completed business 
on the books. Operating at present capac- 
ity throughout the remaining four months, 
a gross business well above one .hundred 
thousand dollars will mark the completion 
of the first year’s activity. 

Mr. Murphy generously attributes the 
major portion of his success to his Miller 
equipment. He states that it alone has 
made possible the standardization of pro- 
duction, quality and price, the three chief 
factors which make up the “Standardized 
Service” so highly appreciated by a con- 
stantly increasing number of satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

Referring particularly to the Miller 
“High-Speed” Press, we quote the follow- 
ing from one of Mr. Murphy’s recent let- 
ters: “If we could not quickly replace our 


Miller ‘High-Speed’ Press with another, we - 


would not sell the one we now have for five 
thousand dollars, cash. This machine ran 
180 hours in June, yielding a production 
of 700,000 impressions. Do you happen to 
know a better printshop record anywhere 
on earth?” 

The Standardized Printing Company does 
not limit its business activities to the con- 
fines of Greensburg. Direct-by-mail adver- 
tising, backed up by personal solicitation on 
the part of Mr. Murphy, has been instru- 
mental in securing business from firms 
located in many of the surrounding towns, 
including the metropolitan Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Here again Mr. Murphy has dis- 
played excellent business judgment by em- 


ploying only thoroughly competent help, 
thus relieving him of the petty details of 
office management and making it possible 
to devote a liberal portion of his time to 
sales promotion work. The success he has 
achieved is a vindication of this policy, 
forming an object lesson which could well 
be emulated by scores of printers whose 
business progress suffers simply because 
their time is wholly taken up with the less 
important details connected with shop man- 
agement. 


Printers Invited to Make Miller Booth 
Headquarters 


Printers planning to attend the Direct- 
by-Mail Advertising Convention and Ex- 
position to be held in Pittsburgh, October 
29, 30 and 31, are urged to use the large 
commodious booth which the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company will maintain for their 
comfort and convenience. 

Stenographers, messenger boys, telephone, 
and a Western Union Sub-Station are at 
your service. A railroad transportation man 
will be in attendance to take care of your 
sleeping car reservations. Influential aid is 
also available in providing you with suit- 
able hotel accommodations. Mail ad- 
dressed care of the Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Co., Penn and Water streets, will be prop- 
erly handled and deliveries made where 
possible. 

Judging from the exceptional number of 
high class exhibitors who have contracted 
for exhibit space at the Convention this 
vear, the displays of direct-by-mail adver- 
tising promise to eclipse those of previous 
years. Every printer specializing in direct- 
by-mail printing should attend. 

— Advertisement. 
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The Craftsman’s Best Asset 


By A. SELF-MADE FAILURE 


rol I lost my last job I had 

a) R $300 in the bank and about 

PB ss, 000 in securities in different 

shades and varieties of value. 

6 Te So I did not worry. No; not 

then. There surely would be a 

py job of some kind to pick up 

before that money was gone; 

oe )) especially as I had spent the 

% best part of a lifetime preparing 

oS for any one of a dozen or more jobs of different 

kinds. I landed on American soil in 1887 as a printer’s 

apprentice with two years of training. These two years 

had been spent in a newspaper office where a semi- 

weekly sheet of four pages was printed in editions of 

seven hundred copies on a Washington hand press of 

the clumsy German make. Although I was only seven- 

teen years old at the time, I had to run the press for 

the first form, folding the paper and distributing it to 

the subscribers in the afternoon. My other work con- 

sisted of straight-matter composition, wetting the 

paper for each issue, cleaning the forms and cooking 

the composition when rollers were made, and stirring 
the stuff when ink was made. 

Quite an experience, yes; but sorely inadequate as 
a preparation for a life’s work as a printer. Common 
sense therefore dictated that I should spend at least 
two, if not three, years more with some good printer as 
an apprentice and learn the niceties of the trade. But 
why waste time as an apprentice when I could go into 
almost any plant as a journeyman and earn a journey- 
man’s wage? If I had been in my right mind I would 
have looked the tempter full in the face and told him: 
“Get thou behind me, Satan!” But I was probably 
not the first or the only one to listen to the fascinating 
promises of this evil voice. 

Looking backward, thirty-five years ago with its 
many crudities seems closer to the middle ages than to 
our modern times. We had no typesetting machines; 
in the newspaper offices agate to brevier were set at 28 
to 35 cents a thousand ems, including distribution. The 

1-4 


men on the morning newspapers went to work at two 
in the afternoon and filled their cases, then loafed, as 
a rule in the corner saloon, till half-past six or seven, 
when the regular night shift commenced. The earnings 
varied from $14 to $18 a week, according to the amount 
of “phat” one had drawn; “swifts” would some- 
times draw as much as $24 if they were lucky. In 
book and job plants and weekly newspaper offices long 
primer and small pica were the usual type faces, and 35 
cents a thousand ems the usual price. On payday the 
“string” was pasted and measured with a stick of 
wood furniture. Sometimes, however, this method 


proved too slow. The strings were then laid side by 
side on the floor and the comp. with the longest legs 
and biggest feet measured the composition by “ step- 
ping” them. One step represented five thousand ems, 


one foot one thousand ems. One or two typefoundries 
were casting type on the point system; others used 
systems of their own or none at all. There was hardly 
a printing office in the broad land where two or more 
sizes of nonpareil, brevier, long primer, small pica 
and pica were not to be found; consequently the 
types were mixed in the cases, especially the spaces, 
and the forms would not lift. Still the stonemen of 
that age were not any harder to get along with than 
“his highness ” is today, although they frequently had 
to pour stale beer over the forms to get them to press. 

In those days there were no movies, no victrolas, 
no jazz music, no cabarets, no airplanes, no automo- 
biles, no radio. Vaudeville was known as “ variety,” 
a musical review as an extravaganza. Three big rail- 
road systems were extending their lines over western 
prairies and mountains. They needed all the laborers 
they could find. The employment agents along Canal 
and Madison streets, Chicago; Sibley and Third 
streets, St. Paul; and First street and First and Second 
avenues, Minneapolis, daily recruited crews for the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and St. Paul rail- 
roads for construction work as far west as Glasgow 
and Helena, Montana. Free fare was coupled with a 
promise of good wages, the only requirement being a 
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registration fee of $1 as an evidence of good faith. 
This made traveling west cheap and easy for the tour- 
ist typographer. 

“New type and new presses and other machinery 
are awaiting a first-class printer,” read a want ad. in 
a western daily. Insolently I applied for the position. 
“Tf you think you can meet the requirements you 
may come at once,” was the reply. As the fare was 
only the one-dollar bill to the employment man, I did 
not hesitate. It proved to be a combination newspaper 
and job plant in a city with less than ten thousand 
population. I had never seen a job press before, never 
set a display line of any kind; I trusted to luck. If I 
was canned as soon as I started I could probably find 
some other work. I was young and carefree. But I 
didn’t get canned. The prices agreed on were 25 cents 
for the setting of a letterhead, billhead, statement, busi- 
ness card or envelope corner, and 25 cents for the print- 
ing of every job of a thousand copies or less, including 
lockup and makeready. The press was a 10 by 15 
old style Gordon operated by foot power, or was 
“kicked,” as the operation was then called. Besides 
I was to set type on the paper at 35 cents a thou- 
sand ems. 

When the boss looked over my first proof he was 
not pleased at all, to say the least. Across the street 
from the office was a big red barn. He stood by the 
window and, pointing at the barn, said: “ If you make 
a red stripe on that wall, nobody will be able to see it; 
if you make a white or a black stripe, everybody can 
see it.” It was probably the crudest bit of instruction 
in type and color harmony ever given an attentive 
printer’s apprentice, but it fell on receptive soil and 
brought a bountiful harvest. It opened my eyes to the 
deficiencies of my training and forced a resolve that 
as soon as circumstances would permit I would become 
a real apprentice and learn the trade from the bottom 
up. I stuck to my resolve until, ten years later, I con- 
sidered myself a high-grade job compositor, a good 
machinist-operator, an accomplished printing esti- 
mator and production man and, two years later as the 
owner of two linecasting machines, one of the pioneers 
of the trade composition industry. And, as Booker T. 
Washington says in “ Up From Slavery”: “I have 
learned that success is to be measured not so much by 
the position that one has reached as by the obstacles 
which he has overcome while trying to succeed.” 

In the meantime I had been stung by the corre- 
spondence-school bug — stung badly, indeed. Whether 
it was because of a craving for more knowledge or a 
desire to improve my financial conditions, is hard to 
say; but I believe that the last incentive is the most 
reasonable one. The advertisements of these schools, 
and the pleadings of their agents as well, were so con- 
vincing that wills more fortified with strength than 
mine were weakened. As an example, listen to this: 
“In but a short time you will pay for a thorough train- 
ing — even if you don’t get it. The difference between 
what you can earn without training and what you can 
earn with it, is the price you will pay. With the money 
you ought to get you will pay many, many times over 
for the training this school stands ready to give you. 
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The time to begin your training is now, because for 
every day you put off this duty to yourself you will 
be losing just so much more.” And I fell, fell badly — 
without giving individualized possibilities of gain or 
loss the least bit of consideration. 

Discussing rivalry in business, James Mickel Wil- 
liams says in “ Principles of Social Psychology ”: 
“Another cause of rivalry is the correspondence 
schools, the advertisements and agents of which kindle 
illusory anticipations in discontented workmen and, 
by stirring the hope of rising out of the trade, distract 
workmen from efforts and plans for the improvement 
of the trade. In thousands of men these hopes are 
stirred not by the inner prompting of capacity but by 
alluring advertisements and verbose, clever agents. So 
the discontented workmen spend months, perhaps 
years, in vain efforts to rise out of their trade instead 
of casting their lot with it, identifying their hopes and 
aspirations with it, contributing to its solidarity and to 
the improvement of its organization and thus making 
it worth remaining in.” 

Many an embryo master craftsman has, by the 
lure of this siren, had his thoughts, his aspirations 
diverted from the opportunities of his trade to some 
imaginary soft berth in some other trade or profession 
— generally designated under the appellation “ white 
collar ” jobs — something far away in the distance. It 
is a natural trait of the human mind to locate its treas- 
ure ship in the next harbor; to find the greenest grass 
on the neighbor’s lawn; to discover the most beautiful 
feathers on the bird under the cornice. Many men and 
women have crossed the river for a drink of water. 

So I invested $75 in a course of civil engineering 
and at once buckled down to study — to long nights 
spent in the solution of such mathematical monstrosi- 
ties as the extraction of square and cube roots of 2, 
3 and 4; finding the length of the hypothenuse in 
spherical triangles and the sine or cosine of oblique 
angles; followed by determination of safety factors in 
bridge girders; strength of stresses, pillars and beams; 
the refraction of light waves; the rapidity of electron 
movements; the composition of tool steel, etc. It was 
fascinating, to be sure, and the knowledge obtained was 
of untold value culturally speaking, although from the 
viewpoint of utility hypothetical rather than real. 

But above all, my interest, my ambition, my aspira- 
tions were blurred by false conceptions, causing me to 
overlook the inherent and gradually widening possi- 
bilities of the trade to which I had attached myself in 
my youth —the trade to the improvement of which 
I was in duty bound as a craftsman to devote every 
ounce of my energy and every particle of my gray 
matter; the trade that since the beginning of the cen- 
tury has grown so immensely and has so abundantly 
rewarded the men who when it was down and despised 
stood by it and helped to raise it to its present impor- 
tance. I left the case and the typesetting machines 
many, many years ago. Youth and strength of body 
have been followed by old age, blurred vision and slow, 
awkward movements. Not that I am complaining be- 
cause matters did not turn out as rosy as they once 
were painted in happy day dreams; I probably have 
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had my share of the good things of the world. But 
when I lost the job I had in a way depended upon 
as a mainstay, as a post to lean on in declining years, 
I felt that my old trade had walked away from me, in 
its steady growth and development had distanced me 
so completely that even the asking for a guest card to 
its sanctum would be an imposition, let alone using it as 
a source of future revenue. 

But old age need not despair. There are oppor- 
tunities galore. According to the want ads. in the daily 
papers glorious opportunities of quick riches and enor- 
mous rewards are practically walking along the streets 
unprotected, seeking with alluring smiles to waylay 
the unsophisticated. The first one of these opportuni- 
ties I ran up against was a chance to sell machinery for 
a printers’ supply house at a commission of fifteen per 
cent on sales on my own expense. Many a time I had 
noticed what soft snaps these salesmen had, and many 
a time it had filled me with envy. All they had to do 
was to come to the office, swap a few stories with the 
boss while fragrant cigars of the Havana variety were 
consumed, pocket the order and be on their way to 
repeat the performance or draw the commission earned. 
Nothing more pleasant could be expected from a cruel 
world, which may or may not owe us a living, according 
to the way we have learned to look at it. So I felt real 
spry and cheery when I set out to locate my first victim. 
But reality has a tendency to be obscured when looked 
at from a wrong angle. The orders are not always 
pocketed with such ease. More frequently they are 
not pocketed at all. More frequently still the hand- 
painted czar at the information desk may not even let 
one have a look at the boss himself, or may keep one 
warming a chair or bench in the outer office the better 
part of half a day until it finally dawns on her that 
the boss will not be at the office today or tomorrow 
or the next day. Asa result there is no commission to 
pocket, no money to bring home to friend wife and the 
kiddies. At least that’s the way I found it; but, of 
course, I may have been a poor salesman. 

I surely was a poor salesman as far as selling my 
own services was concerned. Day after day I walked 
the streets in search of the illusive job; but it was no- 
where to be found. There were others ahead of me, or 
others more deserving perhaps. Day after day I 
scanned the want ads. in morning and evening news- 
papers for possible openings. There were plenty of 
them, to be sure; if I could have embraced the oppor- 
tunities there offered with any kind of enthusiasm my 
future would have been as pleasing as moonlight on 
the Hudson. Why, John Smith just made $75 by 
making five calls; Tom Dick (not of the Virginia Dicks 
either) made $1,000 by writing ten letters to his 
friends; so why couldn’t I do the same? The whole 
trouble was that the chances were too tempting, the 
reward too obvious — too much gain for the effort ex- 
pended, so to speak. And things like that do not jibe, 
according to my correspondence-school training. 

My next venture in the realm of salesmanship was 
as outside representative of the editor and publisher of 
a great embryo newspaper. A big metropolis needed a 
Sunday paper badly; how it had managed to get along 
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without it for so many years was a mystery. My job 
as editorial representative was to interview aspiring 
politicians and sketch their lives biographically in such 
glowing terms that the voters could not help but give 
them their votes. It made no particular difference that 
such biographies represented candidates of opposing 
parties. It was a glorious scheme and promised abun- 
dant remuneration. The only trouble was that the 
candidates, as soon as they heard the price of the biog- 
raphies, misunderstood the aim in view entirely, even 
going so far as to insinuate that it was a blackmailing 
scheme pure and simple. Not that there was any truth 
in such a statement; oh no; it was purely an attempt 
to scatter useful information where it was sorely 
needed, not philanthropically, of course, but as a re- 
ward to the deserving at so much per. But as long as 
the victims looked at it the way they did there was 
nothing to do but take their view, especially as the 
remuneration depended on the contracts signed. 
Meanwhile the balance in the bank dwindled and 
dwindled, until finally the last five-dollar bill was 
hoisted through the paying teller’s window. To avoid 
being broke I sold ten shares of my Goodyear common. 
In 1920 I bought these ten shares for $1,000, par being 
$100 a share, and I thought I had got a bargain at 
that. When sold the ten shares netted me $92.76. Not 
must of an investment, to be sure; nor much of a 
security to fall back on. Consequently I decided that I 
was practically broke and needed a job worse than ever. 
Early one morning I spied the following want ad. 
under “ Office Help Wanted” in one of the morning 
papers: “ Addressers wanted. Piece work.” Immedi- 
ately I took the car to the address given. I arrived at 
half-past seven and found the place packed with appli- 
cants. It flashed through my mind that this must be a 
desirable job when there were so many applying for it. 
The only qualifications required, however, seemed to 
be a fairly readable handwriting and an ability to read 
addresses from a typewritten sheet. Applicants were 
therefore accepted right and left. The addressing busi- 
ness is the second or third cousin of the printing busi- 
ness, progressing and growing fat on the leavings from 
the printer’s table. It embraces folding and inserting 
of circulars and sealing, stamping and addressing of en- 
velopes. For the first four operations fast machines 
are employed; the addressing, however, must in a num- 
ber of cases be done in longhand or on the typewriter. 
The orders not infrequently run into the millions. 
Never in all my long experience have I seen such 
devotion to the task at hand as I saw in this place. 
Twenty men sat at each table, emptying envelope boxes 
at their best speed, hardly making a false move or 
uttering a word during the long day. When hired I 
did not ask about the pay. I was so elated at getting 
a job by which money could be earned that I forgot 
such trivialities as the remuneration for the work. At 
five o’clock the boss appeared and asked if any one 
wanted an advance. A dollar could be had for the 
asking. This was Friday night; the regular payday 
was Saturday; still every other man asked for the 
dollar tendered. I then found that the rate of pay 
was $2.25 per thousand envelopes. This price compared 
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somewhat with the price I had obtained for printing 
a thousand letterheads on a 10 by 15 Gordon thirty- 
seven years ago. For even the best man could hardly 
address more than a hundred envelopes an hour. 

If it had not been so pitiful, the pay-off on Saturday 
would have been a scream. Name after name was read 
from a list, with such appendixes: “79 cents,” “42 
cents,” “66 cents,” etc.; in a few cases the amount 
was a dollar or more, hardly ever as much as $2. Still 
there were at least three men in the crowd with college 
training; one was said to be a graduate from Bonn 
University. It did not speak well for the remuneration 
to learning or for learning as a factor in the struggle 
for existence; however, one is forced to admire the man 
who will work for such small wages rather than be a 
burden to some one else. When one does not know 
where his next meal is to come from, or whether or not 
he is to have shelter over his head the next night, he is 
not likely to be a chooser, not if he has a grain of 
manhood left. 

But then and there the memory of good money 
easily made at my trade came back to me with com- 
pelling force. Why waste time and energy on work 
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requiring so little skill when the most skilled trade of 
them all was calling? Let the vision be blurred by age 
and the fingers stiff for lack of practice; there may 
still be a lot of production possibilities hidden some- 
where that may be revived! It proved an easy matter 
to find a job; but the first attempt was not successful. 
I did not dare to tackle the keyboard of the typesetting 
machine as my first attempt. I thought the case would 
prove easier; but I fooled myself. I accepted a job 
setting filing cards where a lot of the smaller gothics 
were used. My eyes were too weak to distinguish 
between the light face and lining gothics in these small 
sizes, and I made one mistake after another. I there- 
fore decided to quit after two days’ trial. Although 
I feared that after twenty years’ absence the keyboard 
would be hard to tackle, I did not find it so. After 
an hour of practice I could set type at a fairly reason- 
able speed, and I could again look forward with hope. 
And, oh boy, what a joy it was when the pay envelope 
came, assuring three meals a day and a decent place to 
sleep! It surely settled a number of vexing problems. 

Consequently I came to the conclusion that a well 
learned trade is the craftsman’s best asset. 


AEN —_ > 


The —_— of Color 


By FABER BiRREN 


2EW people appreciate the vast 
appeal that color exerts in 
everyday life. It would be a 
. monotonous world if all were 
black and white, without varia- 
tion of hue, tint and shade, but 
the sensation of color is so con- 
stant that we are generally un- 
conscious of its stimulation. A 
striking arrangement of color 
will attract, and a dismal absence repel. There are 
other punishments than loss of freedom that a prisoner 
experiences in his gray, colorless cell. The greatest 
beauty exists in nature, and this superiority is due to 
color, without which all is decidedly monotonous and 
uninteresting. 

The human intuition shows a great fondness for 
color, the many traditions, superstitions and symbol- 
isms of nations and races giving proof of this rever- 
ence. From the earliest of times color has ranked as 
one of the great factors in custom, religion and gov- 
ernment. Its power has long been deemed supernat- 
ural and traditional. Today our considerations of it 
are greatly founded on such association and under- 
standing. Yellow is a despised hue found lacking in 
the flags and emblems of nearly all Christian countries. 
But such racial prejudices are rapidly disappearing and 
the true inspirations sought. Color is too vital to ve 
bound and limited by such intolerance. 

Our fondness for color is generally without explana- 
tion, and it is this fact that makes a study of it so 
greatly important. The child finds little interest in 








the black and white page; it is the colored page that 
furnishes the stimulation of keenest delight. Color is 
emotional. It creates interest. It is the primary ex- 
pression of beauty. It does not require concentration, 
experience or education to be understood. In brief, it 
is superior to all methods of expression due to the fact 
that it does not demand reason to be enjoyed! So dif- 
ferent from literature, drama, or even art itself. 

Thus the printer in his effort to obtain maximum 
results must grant to color his most careful considera- 
tion. It is primarily superior to the sentence and to 
the illustration or design. Its power to attract and 
please is subtle; but results are certain if proper care 
is taken. 

The psychological force of color is difficult to 
fathom. Yet there are certain physical qualities that 
will prove of value if understood. It is not necessary 
for the printer or student to undertake a scientific study 
of the subject. Little of direct value can thereby be 
attained. Refraction, wave length or frequency of 
vibration may be useful in establishing an exact knowl- 
edge, but such enlightenment has no relationship to 
individual love and fondness for color. What is neces- 
sary is to comprehend the peculiarities and possibilities 
involved, and then create through the application of 
such understanding. The use of color demands selec- 
tion and arrangement of hue, just as the advertiser 
demands selection and arrangement of words. Color 
is expressive as well as symbolic; it is necessary to 
realize these attributes if success is to be attained. 

The retina of the eye is minute when we consider 
the vast field that is opened through the sense of 
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vision. There is nothing so greatly valued by man as 
sight, and it is because of this that color is so vital a 
factor. In the process of evolution the eye has become 
sensitive to hue until at present we have access to a 
series of colors ranging from red, through orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, to violet. Undoubtedly in the course 
of time the retina will respond to vibrations which at 
present can not be perceived. 

Red is the hue most predominant, most primal and 
intense, and its power has long been recognized. In 
printing it is invariably chosen as the second color. 
Due to its flash and brilliance orange is very desirable. 
Yellow, though there is prejudice against it, attracts 
because of its brightness and warmth. It is a valuable 
color to man, and affords an excellent background for 
purposes of legibility. Green is more or less neutral 
and lends an impression of freshness, perhaps in our 
associations with nature. Blue is a favored hue, always 
found agreeable and conservative. Violet is refined, a 
color seldom found in great area or intensity. It is very 
expressive and dignified in appearance. 

This brief discussion of color by no means com- 
pletes an understanding of its characteristics. There 
are numerous underlying elements that link it with 
emotion and appeal. Our response to hue is greatly 
dependent upon the purity and intensity displayed. In 
the physical influence of color we find that the eye 
responds in varied manners. The lens of the eye be- 
comes near-sighted to blue and far-sighted to red. We 
are thus able to classify color as either advancing or 
retiring. There are several curious phenomena associ- 
ated with this fact. Blue will appear farther removed 
than red, though the proportions may be identical. 
The warmer hues seem nearer to the eye than the 
colder. For this reason a red or orange object will be 
judged larger in size than a blue or green one. Aside 
from the added element of emotion, the manufacturer 
of the small article might profit by considering this 
demonstration. 

By placing red and blue in juxtaposition a curious 
vibrating stimulation will result. The lens of the eye 
is incapable of adjusting itself to both hues at the same 
time and the impression is therefore hazy and uncer- 
tain. A printed border of this nature, if carefully han- 
dled, will have this effect. The same is also experienced 
with other opposite groupings, such as red and green, 
yellow and blue. In utilizing color, caution should 
always be taken so that the result is not overpowering 
or distracting to the main object in view. Too often 
it is added merely as an incidental touch or decoration, 
and this may be of value. Yet the greatest success is 
secured when color is considered as a power in itself, 
as necessary and vital as the type or wording included. 
Large masses skilfully placed will appeal to the eye. 
Lesser, more rigid displays may comply better with 
composition or design, but the emotional punch may 
thereby be sacrificed. 

Statistics have proved the great superiority of color 
over black and white. It is easier to convince the intel- 
ligence if at the same time compliment is paid to the 
senses. Color has this power. The sugar-coated pill 
and perfumed writing ink have served this purpose. A 
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black and white advertisement struggles to command 
attention by mere force of words. The addition of 
color completes the conquest and adds pleasure to the 
result. 

The printer needs more information than the mere 
statement that color is useful. He desires to know 
how it may be utilized, what to consider, and what to 
avoid. To simply include color might be found supe- 
rior. Yet, to include it with a confidence based on 
observation and knowledge will bring a more satisfac- 
tory and assured success. Care is taken in the selection 
of type and arrangement of composition. It is only 
logical that care should also be taken in the selection 
and arrangement of color. 

In viewing a certain hue the eye tends to bring up 
its complement or opposite. By transferring the atten- 
tion from red to a neutral area the sensation of green 
will be experienced. Thus it is found that the environ- 
ment of a hue is modified by the character of the hue 
itself. ‘This phenomenon of after-images may often 
conflict with the effect that has been planned; but 
when previously considered it may be used to advan- 
tage. A design or border of red and green will furnish 
a brilliant stimulation due to the opposition of the two 
colors. In one case this may be desired. However, it 
might also distract from the real idea the designer has 
in mind. Perhaps the border of one color and the type 
of opposite hue would be more satisfactory. At all 
events, the application should be carefully planned so 
that the results will lend force without distraction or 
incoherence. 

The physical influence of after-images is impor- 
tant. A merchandiser of apples arranges a design in 
color in which he desires to accent the particular lus- 
cious redness of his product. Here the entire effect 
rests with the color selected to offset the design. The 
use of yellow would be unsatisfactory due to the after- 
image of blue. The apples would thereby appear dull 
and somber. Purple would have much the same result. 
However, with the use of green the redness would be 
additionally enhanced and brightened. Red is the 
after-image of green, and the composition of hues would 
therefore be intense as well as pleasing. Green may 
assume a muddy tint if accompanied by violet or 
orange, and the same thing is true when yellow is used 
with green or with red. It is difficult to judge the 
result of combinations without actual investigation. 

Bright color is attractive, but it is necessary to use 
care in order to avoid distraction. Haphazard choice 
and arrangement will find the eye fluctuating from one 
point to another. In using opposite hues the safest 
policy is to have one color in predominance. Let this 
be rather subdued. The opposite hue to be brilliantly — 
placed will then complete the effect. In this instance 
the two colors are not really antagonistic. Yet the 
result is more or less startling. 

In special cases where much brilliancy is necessary 
the use of a neutral outline will be found valuable, as 
each hue is thereby isolated and will not cause con- 
fusion. Such a method often lends character and dis- 
tinctiveness to color. In reality it corresponds to the 
framing of a picture. 
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The printer is constantly confronted with the ele- 
ment of monotony; the black and white page is often 
wanting in attraction. Many have resorted to the use 
of design and illustration, although color affords the 
real solution. The repetition of a single note is tiring 
to the ear, and the ordinary black and white page 
affects us in the same manner. It lacks variety, which 
is so pleasing to the eye. The addition of hue to the 
plain sheet is desirable as well as refreshing, but color 
in itself is monotonous if over-severe in its stimulation. 
The eye soon tires unless relief is granted. By no 
means would it be a pleasure to read an entire book 
printed on blue stock. Variety is needed, especially 
where constant attention is desired. In this application 
the use of mottled or variegated stock is superior. A 
plain hue is startling and agreeable at first impression, 
whereas a mottled surface remains agreeable without 
tiring the retina. It is also true that such a surface is 
more brilliant because its variation exerts a constant 
and mild stimulation. The flat color loses in power as 
the eye adapts itself to the hue. 

In recent years the discussion of fatigue has re- 
ceived much attention, and the publisher in particular 
finds himself involved in this problem. Through inves- 
tigation it has been found that white is the most deterio- 
rating element to the optic nerves, due to the fact that 
all nerves of the eye are stimulated by white, causing 
a rapid fatigue. It is logical that hued paper would be 
superior because it stimulates only a portion of the 
retina, yet, due to the presence of emotion, this is not 
entirely possible. Color creates a psychological reac- 
tion. White is neutral; and both considerations must 
be included. Paper of India tint is perhaps best suited 
for the purpose. It destroys the glare of white, which is 
so fatiguing to the eye, and at the same time it is lack- 
ing in emotional stimulation. Eggshell stock is prefer- 

‘able to finished surfaces. The rays of light are thereby 
diffused and do not reflect directly into the eye. 

Color is far more exclusive and certain in its appeal 
than one might imagine. When we pause to consider, 
it will be found that there is little use for it other than 
for purposes of beauty and attention. The railroad 
signal and map are perhaps the only examples in which 
color is used for its physical advantage alone. All other 
applications are designed to improve the attraction and 
pleasure of everyday existence. There is no other ele- 
ment so all-including and specialized in scope, so it is 
no wonder we are forced to recognize color as more 
than mere surface. Yet for many centuries man has 
been apparently ignorant of this vital force. 

It has been only recently that science has revealed 
the mysteries and has exposed the vast possibilities to 
be achieved. The application of color dates back to 
the beginning of man, but previous uses have largely 
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been without understanding. The real vitalness and 
force implicated have been developed in a later era, in 
modern times. 

In the physical action of light and color there yet 
remains much to be perfected. Hue is related with 
other qualities than visual differences. With red is 
accompanied a proportion of heat that is found lacking 
in blue or violet. On the other hand, these latter hues 
are predominant in the so-called chemical properties. 
Thus the camera is made possible through the varied 
physical action of each hue upon the negative. In this 
way we find color to be related physiologically as well 
as emotionally to the eye. Red is favorably adapted to 
absorb the heat rays of light and in reality is a “hotter ” 
hue than green or blue. The use of color in larger 
areas is thus complicated. It is only reasonable to 
understand that the individual associates it with sensa- 
tions other than visual. Red is a warming element 
and should be utilized with this in view. Blue is colder, 
while green is more or less neutral. All other colors can 
be intermediately placed. 

Investigating the possibilities obtained in the phys- 
ical manipulation of light and color results in many 
startling discoveries. In the field of color absorption 
it has been found possible to eliminate entirely or to 
modify certain hues by merely changing the color of the 
illumination or superimposing a hued transparent sub- 
stance over the design. Thus a scene of mild summer 
can be shocked to severe winter by the use of a colored 
light or piece of transparent colored celluloid. In this 
instance the action of the color used to create the 
change neutralizes, darkens or removes certain ele- 
ments. Indeed, the possibilities to be attained border 
on legerdemain rather than on things scientific and 
carefully predetermined. 

An understanding of color will prove of great value 
to the printer, advertiser or to any one who is forced to 
cope with the problems involved, and it is not neces- 
sarily a field congested with scientific or intricate chaos. 
We find our considerations of beauty and attraction 
closely linked. Certainly, such emotional association 
is not involved with science. Color is pleasing or dis- 
pleasing because of individual preference and not be- 
cause of mathematical equation or hypothetical theory. 

Color is a promising element. It is visually of 
grand authority and emotionally of keen exertion. Its 
use may be deemed solemn or energetic, restful or excit- 
ing. It may be quiet, lively, gloomy, loud, dainty, 
heavy, noisy or cheerful — all depending on the under- 
standing and shrewdness of the designer. It is neces- 
sary that all this be realized. Color is now in its great- 
est epoch of supremacy. It is only with time that it 
shall be fully reckoned and placed before man in all its 
power, both practical and artistic. 
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Little drops of printers’ ink, 
Little grains of fact, 
Make the dear old public think — 


Sometimes even act.— SELECTED 
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“SHE teaching of printing in 
yy vocational schools is a ques- 
tion that merits much atten- 
- tion on the part of those en- 
gaged in the printing and 
allied trades as well as that 
of taxpayers whose money is 
being expended by public offi- 
cials. The teaching of print- 
ing is, naturally, allied with 
the teaching of mechanical and other trades, but it in- 
terests us more. Printing as it is taught in the voca- 
tional schools of Chicago is a good case to work on, to 
be used as a comparative object. I have often won- 
dered whether we are more and more tending toward 
teaching our children the art of using their hands 
rather than the cultivation of their brains. The public 
school system was founded on the thought that educa- 
tion is, from every basic standpoint, the soundest means 
of insuring the liberty and progress of our country, as it 
is only through education and enlightenment that the 
present generation and the generations to come can 
maintain the stability of this country as a democracy. 

The method to be pursued is more properly along 
the lines of educating our children in the cultivation 
and use of their brain power, which should be made 
compulsory. When this has been accomplished, the 
children should be permitted to choose between brain- 
work or handwork as typified by classical, technical or 
vocational training. 

Are we tending toward making our youngsters in 
the public schools handworkers and laborers? Is it 
worth while spending great sums of money for expen- 
sive machinery, when such machinery is used in the 
elementary schools very little and to no good purpose, 
unless to turn out printing for the schools and for other 
private needs, thereby taking business away from those 
in the legitimate printing trades? How many of these 
children, when they leave the elementary schools, will 
be able to use the knowledge they might thus gather? 

The question as to whether we are tending toward 
making our youngsters handworkers and _ laborers 
should not be misconstrued. We do not desire any of 
the so-called “ white-collared ” persons or the element 
wishing to live off the fat of the land without physical 
effort. To become dependent for our manual labor on 
the undesirable ignorant laboring classes from certain 
countries wishing to emigrate to this country would be 
a mistake. We must, however, admit that those who 
labor with their hands and use their muscles in their 
daily work should first receive a mental education. 

Many youngsters in our schools undoubtedly have 
before them a life of toil, trouble and worries. They 
will learn soon enough what these conditions mean, 
without bringing to them, except in a casual way, the 
affairs of industrial activity. The schools should be 
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used to give a thorough education, as far as it is pos- 
sible to do so, along mental development. Industrial 
labor should be taught more along theoretical lines, and 
less time should be given to practical operation. For 
instance, pupils could be taught the theories and prac- 
tices of the printing and allied trades, and in this way 
receive knowledge of how printing is done. 

The matter of expending great sums of taxpayers’ 
money for expensive machinery, etc., should be given 
a great deal of thought. I know many instances where 
printing equipment has been specified that is really 
useless. The machines were large, so large that the 
ordinary boy in the elementary schools could hardly 
reach them. The use of such machinery for instruc- 
tion purposes is not practical, unless used to turn out 
printing for the use of the schools, matter that would 
ordinarily be given to the printer in business. Some 
schools have made it a practice to do a great deal of 
this work. Doing it in the school makes the classroom 
not a place of vocational training or instruction but of 
industrial and commercial production. Schoolrooms 
are not intended for such purposes, as they are pri- 
marily places of instruction. Instruction can be given 
about different kinds and sizes of type and their names, 
technical terms used, composition, lockup, and all other 
matters in the turning out of the printing job. 

The practical part of the work could be done 
through simple demonstration, and this would result 
in actual instruction in the classroom and in the elimi- 
nation of industrial conditions there. I have seen auto- 
mobiles in various technical departments of vocational 
schools, on which the pupils were taught about various 
parts and the manner of operating such cars. I have 
not noticed, however, that they actually manufacture 
automobiles. The case is similar in the teaching of 
printing, and applies in the same way. Pupils should 
be taught as pupils, not as workers. Printing needed 
for the schools should be ordered from those in the 
business, and the schoolrooms used for instruction only. 

The number of children who when they leave school 
will be able to use the technical knowledge they gather 
there is problematic; but it is safe to say that few 
will be able to use this knowledge, for the reason that 
it can not be given in a thorough manner. 

The setting up of machines in the elementary 
schools or in junior high schools as mere ornaments 
surely is not of any benefit. What is the use of such 
machines when the pupil is not of sufficient stature and 
has not the required strength to operate them? If it 
is deemed necessary that pupils be given practical as 
well as theoretical training, the proper thing to do is 
to install small presses. I would suggest hand-lever 
presses and small motor-driven ones, no larger than 7 
by 11. On these presses the pupils could be taught 
everything necessary and turn out work giving them 
some knowledge of the practical side of the trade. 
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The last question, whether it would not be wiser 
to give our children more brain education and less hand 
education in the elementary schools and junior high 
schools and make them better fitted for their life’s 
work as American citizens, really requires no argument. 
The time to form and mold ideas, opinion and thought 
of the human being is when he is young and susceptible 
to influences, the time spent in school. Stress should 
be laid, therefore, on mental development to a maxi- 
mum. Grammar, writing, history, arithmetic and 
mathematics in general, geography, the forming and 
functioning of our Government, good citizenship, and 
the various ideals on which this country has been 
founded, these are the subjects that should receive the 
greatest attention. The pupils should be imbued with 
patriotism and brought toward such mental develop- 
ment that, though in after years they may have to earn 
their living by hard work, they will have the opportu- 
nity to enjoy their lives through being interested in 
higher ideals and be cultured enough to appreciate 
such higher ideals. We should not. make workers of 
our youngsters up to the age of fourteen, trying to 
make tinsmiths, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, printers or 
other tradesmen of them. 

These statements are in reference to the elementary 
schools and the so-called junior high schools. The 
question naturally arises as to how and when the teach- 
ing of printing should be started, so as to obtain the 
best results for the time spent and the most benefit 
from the machinery purchased. The instruction of 
printing should be given in the senior high school, and, 
wherever possible, in the technical schools. The 
courses should be day and evening, so that those who 
can not attend during the day may do so at night after 
working hours. 

Teachers should be proficient in their knowledge of 
printing and its allied trades. They should be fitted 
for this work by making it compulsory that they be 
graduates from the high schools, that they have a prac- 
tical knowledge through actual work, and that they re- 
ceive additional training in a technical normal school. 
In the technical normal school they should receive such 
instruction in the operation of all standard printing 
machines and other equipment as may be necessary for 
them as teachers. They should be equally proficient 
in the operation of machines and in the turning out of 
work as in the knowledge of the parts that make up the 
machines. Schools for this instruction and training 
should be well equipped with the latest machinery and 
should be kept up to date by the introduction of new 
inventions and new machines as soon as they have be- 
come standardized for actual productive work. 

Schoolrooms should be used only as places for in- 
struction; not for commercial production. Specimens 
of work may be turned out to show what is being done. 
Work for the schools, or for officials of the schools, or 
for anything on the outside that would ordinarily have 
to go to the printer in business, should not be done. A 
Marion, Ohio, newspaper recently had a statement to 
the effect that pupils in the printing department of the 
vocational school turned out over three hundred thou- 
sand pieces of literature at a saving in cost of over 
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$2,000 to the city. The amount involved is not very 
great, but this work should have been given to the 
commercial printer, where it rightfully belonged. 

Teachers should have no preference or prejudice 
regarding machines that are used all over the country 
by printers and by those in the allied trades. Courses 
in printing should be systematized as are other courses. 
Pupils should become familiar with the theories and 
practices of the trades, and should learn the construc- 
tion of each machine and the mechanical features of its 
operation. They should be taught how type and other 
equipment are manufactured and the reasons for their 
use. A thorough education should be gained so that 
the time spent will be worth the pupils’ while and so 
that the taxpayers’ money will produce the best results. 

Graduates from such courses would make very fine 
foremen, superintendents and executives. Keeping the 
schools open during the night as well as during the day 
would give the same opportunity to those already in 
the business and to those just starting out. The schools, 
being equipped with the various standard types of ma- 
chines, would materially increase familiarity with all 
these machines, both in theory and in practice. Those 
at present in the industry would be greatly benefited, 
and the training of those later entering it would be a 
force in its continued advancement. 

I do not believe the industry would suffer in any 
way through an overproduction of workers, for the rea- 
son that many who take these courses would not enter 
the trades. Those who do not take up this work as 
an occupation would greatly benefit the industry as 
well as themselves, for their knowledge of printing 
would bring them a finer realization of what the in- 
dustry means. Such pupils may become future buyers, 
and what they have learned will greatly assist them in 
their purchases and in appreciation of the work of 
printers and printing salesmen. 

The purchasing of printing equipment for schools 
should be in the hands of a committee having practical 
knowledge of printing requirements. The fact that 
they know every type of standard printing machinery 
will eliminate every possible chance of friction and 
give every manufacturer of standing the knowledge 
that there is no discrimination. The system practiced 
in the schools today is wrong, and, I believe, can be 
greatly improved through these suggestions, and per- 
haps through other suggestions that may be offered. 
The superintendent of schools should receive for ap- 
proval the final recommendations for requisitions for 
all necessary materials. The purchasing department 
should place the orders, the lowest bidders receiving 
the business. The results would be a distribution of 
machinery and materials in the schools in such manner 
as would give the teachers and pupils a thorough 
acquaintance with all such equipment. This would 
also apply to various methods and processes. The 
classroom would be equipped with all necessary stand- 
ard machinery in equal proportion to types of manu- 
facture, which would eliminate any possible baneful 
discriminations and influence through discreditable 
salesmanship, and would to a great extent avoid the 
installation of useless machines and equipment. 
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CELLENT opportunities are 
offered the printer, with the 

approaching holiday season, to = 
use his skill in handling type to 
good advantage and, incidentally, to create 

: additional work for himself. By combining =) 
artistic borders and appropriate ornaments 

5 with good type selection, good papers and =») 
harmonious colors the printer-designer can 
produce exceptionally attractive greeting 

2 cards, giving each one that individuality s) 
which is an important and integral part of the 

i holiday greeting. Specimens reproduced s) 
in this insert have been selected for the 

: purpose of giving suggestions and % 

for showing what can be 
done with type 
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CHuletide Greetings 
with FU Good (Pishes for a Pappy Dew 
Gear from Oliver Gugene Hooth Drinter 
Des Moines Towa Anno Domini 1923 




















ISHING YOU the 


| compliments of the 


ee eee ee 


Season, we also thank 
} you for the many 
favors shown us dur, 
ing the past year and 
assure you that we 
greatly appreciate 
the cordial relations 
existing between us. 

















MORRIS REISS PRESS 


OISTINCTIVE TYPOCRAPHERS 
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IN THE GLAD SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 
TIME WE SAY TO YOU 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 





IN THE HOPE THAT NINETEEN 
TWENTY FOUR MAY BRING YOU a 
FULL MEASURE OF HAPPINESS 


AND PROSPERITY 





THE YORK PRINTING COMPANY 





OR the manifold 
kindneffes which 
you, FRIENDS & 
CUSTOMERS, 
have beftowed upon 
us aforetime we ate 
truly grateful. So we 
befpeak for one &all 
a right Merrie Chrift. 
mas with much Hap- 
pinefs & Profperity 
for the New Year. 








PEERLESS ENGRAVING COMPANY 
FOURTH AND LOUISIANA STREETS 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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The Season’s Greetings 


WITH THE OLD-FASHIONED SPIRIT 
AND THE PRESENT-DAY THOUGHT 


from 
GUSTAVE EVALD HULT 


WHO WISHES YOU 


cA Joyous, Merry Christmas 


AND 


cA Happy ‘New Year 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
1923-1924 
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ay pour Christ: 

mas Season be 
a most pleasant one 
and the New Pear 
filled with happiness, 
cheer, and prosperity 
is the sincere twish of 








Mc. and firs, BH. J. Bauman 
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GREETINGS 


Christmas memxxiii 


Accept this Greeting 

’ in the spirit of this 
gladsome Yuletide. It 

is the message of the 
sender—to you—for 

a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New ‘Year. May peace and hap- 
piness surround you and all that 
you love come smiling ’round 
your way is the sincere wish of 


Ma. AND Mars. Cryps B. Morcan 
AnD DAUGHTER 


hime - 


























a ideles 
Oh revs oo aithful, 


eti triumpba tes; 
Benite. Benite in Bethe 
entte. ’ 
Oh come ye, Oh come ye en, 
tum videt 

Cost ple Him 
Cit ANgeLoTUmM: 

fort pie of angels: 
enite, adoremug; 

Oh come, tet us adore Fim: 
Benite, adoremus: 


Oh come, let us adore Him; 


VBenite adoremus 


h come, let us adore Him, 


ominum. 
Christ the Lord. 
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GREETINGS 


AND OUR BEST WISHES 
FOR A 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


‘ 





MR. and MRS. RALPH T. BISHOP 
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With these letters 
bequeathed to us by’Caslon 
with which much good printing 
has been done 
we wish you 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


a 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Janes 
Jackson, Mississippi 
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@ wish for you 
an old time 
Christmas— 
with a back- 
log crackling on your 
hearth—a Christmasy 
Christmas—and the 
genial Christmas cheer 
that laughs and thrills 
and finds an answering 
sparkle in every eye. 
And a Happy New 
Year filled with the 

joy of living. 
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. R. and E. LZ. Woris 














walN D at this 
\ season, may 
|e) We wish you 
a wholesome year 
of quality business; 
for a quality business 
meansa profitable one 
whose influence wings 
its way back, bring- 
ing added reward 
throughout the years 
that are to come. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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nd there were in the same aM the Star of Bethlehem 
country shepherds abiding brought good tidings may 
in the fields, keeping watch over this greeting, the work of our 
their flock by night. And lo, the head and hands, radiate with 


— om ain = our good wishes for this Christ- 


shone round about them...The mas and glow for many 
shepherds said one to another, years to come. 
‘Let us now go even unto Bethle- . 
hem,and see this thing which 
is come to pass’. 
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Ren PRINTING COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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(Ue exfend to you and your associates 
sincere wishes for a Happy Christmas 
and a Prosferous Rew Year 


Tile pled 





ge you an interested friend 
ship aul loyal cooperation for 
Naneteen Toenty four 


ALM. COLLINS MFC CO, 
Philadelphia 
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This life is nothing more nor less 


RESKES 





Than little acts of kindliness; 





A good word here, a service there 





To lift from mankind some great care. 





So let us daily thoughtfully 





Pursue our way rejoicingly; 





For I'll help you and you'll help me, 





And this a happy world will be. 





Begin it now and carry on 





So when the year is past and gone, 





In meditation you can smile 





For living’s really been worth while. 











WALTER K. TEWS 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Collectanea Cypographica 














N place of a life of ease and freedom 
L have chosen a career of anxiety and 
toil. H man has bigher responsibilities 
than the secking of his own enjoyments. 
Re should devote himself to honorable 
labor. — Hidus Manutius, 1450 to 1515. 


A Dutch Printing Office of the Early 

Seventeenth Century 

HILE in London Collectanea 

found an evidently authentic oil 
painting of a Dutch Printing Office, a 
reproduction of which is shown. It is 
the earliest known picture of an actual 
printing office. Art experts identify it as 
the work of Peter Grebber, born 1590, 
who resided in Haarlem. He was a pupil 
of Henry Goltzius, and modeled his style 
on the works of that great master. A 
number of Grebber paintings are now 
in the art collections of Holland. Our 
painting may therefore be placed as to 
time in the first part of the seventeenth 
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By Henry Lewis BULLEN 


century. The picture is evidently of a 
Dutch character, but the printers in it 
and the office itself have not been iden- 
tified. The opinion of experts is that 
it represents a part of the printing house 
of the Elzevirs in Leyden, the view 
through the window showing the campus 
of the University of Leyden, which the 
Elzevir establishment is known to have 
adjoined. They were printers to the 
university. 

The purpose of the painter was evi- 
dently that of exact portraiture of a 
family of printers and their learned 
staff—editors, artists—in their printing 
house. The portraits are painted with 
the utmost care, characteristic of the 
painters of Holland, who were un- 
equaled in portraiture. Various mem- 
bers of the family are represented as 
having taken the places of workmen. 
We may be sure that the man-at the 
press is not the usual wielder of that 
great instrument, and the well dressed 
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boy has no resemblance to the printer’s 
devil of that or any other period. A 
study of the genealogy of the Elzevirs 
of that generation may lead to the iden- 
tification of the scene and the portraits. 
All that may safely be asserted now is 
that these are portraits of actual persons 
connected in various capacities with a 
printing house in Holland and are painted 
from life by a well known painter in oils 
of celebrity, whose work was mainly 
done at the end of the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century. The work was 
doubtless done as a commission from the 
printers, as the subject is not one which 
would have been done for casual sale. 
Thus we have before us an authentic 
representation of an actual printing office, 
the earliest known, and, so far as Col- 
lectanea knows, the only extant picture 
of an actual printing house from the be- 
ginning of the art until the nineteenth 
century. It is probably the only painting 
in existence of an actual printing office. 


his is probably the earliest picture of an actual Printing House, name unknow7, but thought by some art experts to be part of the printing office of the Elzevirs 


of Levden, 


It was painted by Peter Grebber of Haarlem, who was born in 1590. 


Size of original 19 by 27 inches. Sce description on this page. 
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Collective Advertising of Printing 
HOSE who have things to sell in 
a large way are more appreciative, 
as a rule, of the selling powers of print- 
ing than are the printers themselves. 
There is among printers in general a sur- 
prising lack of interest in the results of 
the publicity printing they are produc- 
ing for their customers day by day. Nct 
so the conscientious men of the new pro- 
fession of advertising. They are keen to 
know the business-producing effect of 
their campaigns, big and little. They 
are doing for printing what the printers 
should be doing themselves. Not every 
expenditure for printed publicity is suc- 
cessful, but most of such expenditures 
are tremendously effective, as logically 
they must be. The printer who has in- 
formed himself of the results in increase 
of business to his customers has thereby 
provided himself with a fund of con- 
vincing facts that would form the basis 
of advertising of the infallible sort for 
increasing his own business. 

Not long ago the telephone company 
was advertising specific instances of the 
economy of securing orders by means of 
long-distance telephony. Map printers 
who urge the use of the system of fol- 
lowing the routes of traveling salesmen 
by means of signals placed in maps and 
moved as the salesmen move, print let- 
ters from users who have gained in busi- 
ness through that method of sales con- 
trol. Advertisers want results and are 
encouraged by being informed of results 
obtained by others. To assert truthfully 
that one has a big plant and does printing 
of superior quality is good, but to prove 
that with these facilities one has en- 
riched his customers is better adver- 
tising. Not infrequently we read in the 
newspapers or other periodicals of colos- 
sal results obtained by enormous expen- 
ditures in advertising. Good! But a 
far greater volume of publicity printing 
would be bought if specific results of 
moderate expenditures in advertising 
were advertised by the printers. Would 
this sort of advertising be novel? “ Here 
is A, a hatter who in the year had a 
factory employing hands. In —— 
he began a direct-advertising campaign. 
The results were, etc. This year, ——, 
the factory employs —— hands. We 
acted as advisers in this campaign, and 
it was our printing that was thus effec- 
tive.” Has any one seen much of this 
sort of propaganda to increase the de- 
mand for printing? In his contacts with 
merchants and manufacturers, Colle:- 
tanea frequently learns of good results 
from advertising, but never from a 
printer. Those who make great gains by 
the use of printing are usually boastful. 
They are tickled to find it’s so easy. 
It’s like money found. Who is ever 
silent about money found? Why, then, 
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are printers reticent? Collectanea thinks 
it is because they do not believe in their 
own medicine as applied to the require- 
ments of the generality of the selling 
community. If a printer does not be- 
lieve in the extraordinary profitableness 
of publicity printing, he has no right to 
advertise for himself. Has the fact that 
printers are, with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, non-advertisers, except in triv- 
ial ways, any relation to their unbelief? 

Collectanea looks forward to a time 
when all the master printers in all print- 
ing centers will have one hundred per 








A rare portrait of John Nichols, born 1745, died 
1826, a famous printer of London, reproduced from 
an engraving made in 1827 from a painting made 


in 1825. Nichols succeeded to the business of 
William Bowyer, begun in the seventeenth century. 
Nichols was apprenticed to Bowyer, became mau- 
ager for William Bowyer II., who bequeathed his 
extensive printing house to him. The business is 
still flourishing under the title, J. B(owyer) Nichols 
& Sons. John Nichols was, in addition to being 
an alert and progressive trinter, a distinguished 
antiquarian and writer; also editor and owner of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. His literary works are 
as valuable today as when written. hey give 4 
great amount of valuable information not to be 
found elsewhere. 





cent associations, which, among other 
progressive activities, will advertise the 
power of printing collectively, by page 
advertisements in the newspapers, by 
means of the films and by direct means. 
The purpose of such propaganda would 
be to educate those who have things to 
sell how best to sell them; to prove that 
expenditures for publicity printing do 
not add to the cost of the articles adver- 
tised; to report actual, provable prof- 
itable results (which need not involve 
objectionable references to any clients’ 
affairs); to let each community know 
that in it there are printing houses that 
can secure profitable results for all who 
desire a wider market or a better local 
demand. 

There are hundreds of thousands en- 
gaged in the printing and allied industries 
who are concerned in increasing the de- 
mand for printed publicity. They are 
not attacking the problem in a large way. 
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City campaigns, efficiently conducted, 
could not fail to benefit every printer 
in a city. But why not state and na- 
tional campaigns? There are not a few 
publicity experts who at a cost of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars would conduct a 
national campaign that would increase 
the demand for printing by millions of 
dollars a year. Regardless of statistics 
proving the high position of the printing 
industry among our chief industries. 
when one talks of dollars in hundreds of 
thousands and in millions, the printing 
community is staggered. The industry 
needs a master propagandist, for its field 
for enlargement is illimitable. 


* * * 


Chinese Reverence for Printing 
N many cities in China large boxes 
are placed in the streets bearing four 
Chinese ideographic characters meaning 
“ Reverence and care for written paper.” 
In these boxes waste printed and written 
papers are collected, to be afterward 
carefully burned. Streets in Chinese 
cities are far from being clean, but it 
is a common sight to see men carrying 
baskets and long wooden tongs going 
about gathering up printed or written 
waste paper, no matter how dirty it may 
be. This special cleanly custom is re- 
ligious rather than sanitary in its intent. 
About four centuries ago a distinguished 
scholar and author, Yuen Liao Fan, in- 
stituted a society for reverencing Chinese 
written or printed characters. At first 
it had no connection with religion, but 
soon the priests of the Taoist religion 
added this kind of reverence — rever- 
ence is the basis of a good Chinaman’s 
religion —to their other observances, 
and after the manner of ecclesiasts 
everywhere, they attached a form of 
penance as punishment for its non- 
observance. They also teach that any 
person misusing Chinese characters is in 
danger of being stricken by blindness. 
In some cities the printed-paper gath- 
erers are paid by the societies that are 
organized on the plan devised by Yuen 
Liao Fan. His good thought was to get 
his countrymen to reverence books and 
learning and to appreciate the men of the 
early ages who invented Chinese char- 
acters and Chinese block printing. This 
information is given by Dr. Andrew 
Graham, of the Rankine Memorial Hos- 

pital at L’Chang. 
Similar reverence for printed or writ- 
ten characters prevails in some Moslem 
countries. As Collectanea surveys the 
paper-littered condition of our public 
parks after a holiday, he will be forgiven 
for wishing that the Taoists would send 
missionaries over here. As for Yuen 


Liao Fan, his name is suggested as that 
of our next Book Club. He evidently 
was a brother in thought to Grolier. 
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The Brothers Voskens and Their Successors 


Origins in Germany and in Holland of a Famous Typefoundry — A Business Ancestor of the American Type Founders 
Company—Notes Supplementary to Bauer’s “Chronicle” of German Typefounding 


By Douctas C. McMur trig 


Conde Nast Press, Greenwich, Connecticut 


OSKENS is a celebrated name in the history 

of Dutch typefounding. The first members 

) of the familly of whom we have knowledge 

were two brothers, Bartholomeus and Rein- 
hard Voskens, natives of Rotterdam, who 
on May 21, 1641, formed a partnership 
“tot het maken van pingoenen, matrijsen 

; en instrumenten tot een lettergieterij, die 
zij zullen opzetten,” that is, “to produce punches, matrices 
and the equipment essential to a typefoundry, which they pro- 
posed to establish.” This association was dissolved a few years 
later and the business was divided. In 1646 Bartholomeus 
alone was active. And then for a number of years nothing is 
heard of either of the brothers. 

Philipp von Zesen, a picturesque and itinerant character, 
with a deep-rooted enthusiasm for preserving the purity of the 
German language and for encouraging the use of German or 
Fraktur types, appears to have exerted a decided influence on 
the career of Bartholomeus Voskens. After the completion 
of his education, von Zesen arrived in Hamburg in the fall 
of 1641, and there met Johannes Rist, who is known in typo- 
graphic literature through his rewriting of the festival play 
or ritual performed at the inauguration of the printer appren- 
tice as a journeyman — the “Depositio Cornuti Typographici.” 
Like so many of his learned colleagues of the day, von Zesen 
took up proofreading as a profession, and worked in this 
capacity for the Hamburg printer, Jakob Rebenlin. In 1641 
was printed a poetic eulogy of “ the useful and honorable two- 
hundred-year-old art of printing,” written by von Zesen, an 
effusion occasioned by the initiation as journeyman of the 
apprentice Michael Pfeiffer. After a year’s stay in Hamburg, 
von Zesen made his first trip to the Netherlands in the fall 
of 1642, visiting both Leyden and Amsterdam. In the spring 
of 1643 he returned to Hamburg. From then on his history 
is a record of constant moves from one city of western Europe 
to another, almost always in financial difficulties. 

; During one stay in Amsterdam, between 1655 and 1667, 

it is probable that von Zesen became acquainted with Bar- 

tholomeus Voskens, who had given evidence of considerable 
skill as a typefounder, encouraging him to specialize in cutting 
punches for Fraktur types, and persuading him to move to 

Hamburg. probably prior to his own return in 1667. 

In this period, at Hamburg, was issued the type specimen 
broadside reproduced as Fig. 16, from the probably unique 
original in the collection of Gustav Mori, who has recently 
issued a privately printed monograph on the Voskens,! from 
which much of the information in the present essay is drawn. 
This specimen may be indexed as follows: 

VoskENs, BakRTHOLOMEUS, Proben /von die Fiirnehmsten Matryssen 
und Schriften /in die Giesserey von Bartholomeus Voskens 
Schrift-schneyder und Giesser /itzt Wohnhaftich in Hamburg 
vor den Schar-Thor bey dem Herren graben. allen Authoren 
Buchdrucker Buchhandeler und andere Liebhabern zu dinst- 
licher nachricht /dar auss zu ersehen /welches zu Ihre wercken 
hotig zu erwehlen sey. [Hamburg], n. d. [c. 1665]. 

34 by 38 cm. (margins trimmed close). Broadside. 


In this specimen Voskens marks with his initials, B. V., 
= types he had added to the equipment of his foundry since 
€ division of the business with his brother. Among those 
sO marked are Brevier-Jongfer-Petit, Fraktur and Schwa- 











bacher; Corpus-Garmondt, Fraktur; Cicero-Mediaen, Frak- 
tur; Gemeine-Mittel, Fraktur; Tertia-Bibel-Text, Fraktur; 
and Mittel-Augustyn, Fraktur. I would call attention to the 
excellent quality of the roman types shown in the specimen. 

Other than this specimen, there appear to be no sources of 
information regarding the activity of Voskens in Hamburg. 
His name is not on the citizenship roll of the city or on the 
parish registers. His name is not mentioned in the notes com- 
piled to serve as material for Lappenberg’s “‘ Geschichte der 
Buchdruckerkunst in Hamburg.” Nor is it noted in the records 
of the “ Wedde,” which registered all strangers who settled 
in the city. 

Just how long Bartholomeus Voskens stayed in Hamburg 
can not be ascertained. In my own opinion, he probably 
returned to Amsterdam soon after 1665. A letter of Thomas 
Marshall, who was giving most of his attention to the type- 
founders of Holland, addressed to Dr. Fell, and now preserved 
in the Bodleian Library, makes the following definite state- 
ment under date of April ;:, 1670: ‘And to that end [i. e., 
to confer personally with the letter-founders|], made a journy 
lately to Amsterdam on purpose: where I quickly understood 
yt this last winter had sent Van Dijke & Voskens, the two 
best Artists in this Country, to their graves. Both have left 
sons, with whom I treated.” 

This shows that Bartholomeus Voskens died late in 1669 
or early in 1670. It also demonstrates that Bartholomeus 
Voskens was one of the best known founders in Holland in 
1669, which would infer establishment in that city for a num- 
ber of years. This makes it very likely that the issue of his 
Hamburg specimen was nearer 1660 than 1670. 

The son referred to was Dirk or Diederich Voskens, who 
continued the business, taking over the foundry of Jacob Vallet, 
according to announcement in the Haarlemsche Courant of 
December 19, 1673, and most of the equipment of the Blaeu 
foundry, on May 7, 1678. In the announcements of these two 
purchases, the name of Johannes Adams appears in connection 
with that of Dirk Voskens. Aside from these mentions, how- 
ever, we hear nothing more of him. 

Dirk Voskens died some time around 1700, and the foundry 
was continued by his widow, who issued a number of broad- 
side specimens which have been preserved, the earlier ones 
under her own name, and later ones in association with her 
sons. One of the sons was named Bartholomeus Voskens, a 
grandson of the founder of the business. He, too, was an 
accomplished punch-cutter, and added materially to the matrix 
equipment of the foundry. 

The establishment was then located on the “ Bloem- 
gracht”’ in Amsterdam. On the death of the widow, the sons 
moved the foundry to the “ Oude Zijds Achterburgwal ” and 
took in a third partner by the name of Clerk, the firm thence- 
forth being designated as “‘ Voskens & Clerk.” 

In one broadside specimen, in which, oddly enough, the 
firm is designated in both heading and subscription as “‘ Voskes 
& Clerk,” there is a little punch-cutting data. Following the 
specimen of Groote Augustyn Romyn appears the notation 
“ B. Voskens, Sculpsit.”” After that of Groote Mediaan Cursyf, 
“B. Voskens Sculpsit, 1707.” Groote Garmond Romein: 
“ B. Voskens Sculpsit, 1705.” Following the specimen of the 


1Gustav Mort. Die Schriftgiesser Bartholomaus Voskens in Hamburg and 
Reinhard Voskens in Frankfurt a. M. Frankfurt a. M., privately printed, 1923. 
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extremely small Robyn Romein appears simply a note of the 
year in which it was cut: “Ao. 1707.” 

On the death of Clerk, the foundry was sold, being pur- 
chased? through an agent on August 16, 1780, by Adam Gerard 
Mappa, who soon after set up in business as a typefounder 
on the Leuve Haven in Rotterdam, from which address he 
issued an undated octavo specimen book, the first title page 
of which, in Dutch, is reproduced as Fig. 17, same size as the 
original. There was a second title page in French, giving the 
same data in that language. The same romans that were 
ascribed to B. Voskens in the “ Voskes & Clerk” specimen 
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Fig. 16.— The Broadside Specimen of Bartholomeus Voskens, Issued at Hamburg about 1665 
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broadside already described, are again credited to him, with 
no mention of the dates of cutting, and in addition the note 
“Gesn: door B. Voskens” appears after the specimens 0! 
Mediaan Duits and Descendiaan Duits. The volume gives a 
full showing of roman, italic, Fraktur, Flemish, Greek and 
Oriental types making up the equipment of the foundry. 
This specimen book is undated, but set at the end of the 
specimens of two types (Kleine Kanon Romein and Text Frac- 
tur) is the date 1781, which would lead me to assign the issue 


2CH. ENSCHEDE. Fonderies des caractéres et leur matériel dans les Pays-Bas 
du XVe au XIXe siécle. Haarlem, 1908. 
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of the book to that year, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary. This date is entirely consistent with our knowledge 
regarding Mappa’s purchase of the foundry and his subsequent 
movements. : , 
Mappa next moved his foundry to Delft, from which city 
in 1785 he issued a broadside specimen of his Oriental types, 
the only copy of which known to me is preserved in the Typo- 
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Fig. 17.—Title Page of the Mappa Specimen Book 


graphic Library and Museum at Jersey City. This interesting 
specimen is reproduced in slight reduction as Fig. 18. The 
type page of the original measures 24.8 by 41.4 centimeters 
and the sheet 27 by 43 centimeters. 

There are manuscript notes in the margin giving the prices 
of the various types, quoted in sols per Amsterdam pound. 
Thus Paragon Greek cost, for example, 20 sols per pound, and 
Petit Romain Greek, 40 sols per pound, At the end of the 
sheet is a notice that roman, italic, German, Flemish, Hebrew 
and Rabbinic types can also be obtained from the foundry, 
as well as types for other Oriental languages. 

Mappa’s enterprise did not prosper in Holland, so he 
decided to try his luck in the United States, crossing the ocean 
in 1789 and establishing himself in New York. In 1796, after 
several years of effort, he sold his equipment to Binny & Ron- 
aldson, of Philadelphia. The latter firm was succeeded by 
_ Ronaldson, then by L. Johnson, then by MacKellar, 

miths & Jordan, and finally by the American Type Founders 
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Company. The leading foundry in the United States can thus 
trace its business genealogy back to the celebrated Voskens 
foundry in Holland. 

There is no information regarding the activities of Rein- 
hard Voskens between the time when the business was divided 
and his setting up in business in Frankfurt am Main. On 
March 19, 1665, two typefounders of Frankfurt, Phillip 
. Fievet and Johann Erasmus Luther, lodged with the munici- 
; pal council a complaint against the typefounder Reinhard 

Voskens. This set forth that Voskens, although he had 
lived in the city several years, still ventured to bring in 
trained Dutch workmen, to the disadvantage of the local 
founders. The complainants asked the council to revoke 
the right of Voskens to establish a typefoundry, since he 
had other professional training besides. The hint regard- 
ing “ other professional training” could only apply, in the 
opinion of Mori, to the art of punch-cutting, and it was to 
their interest that Voskens should practice that craft so 
that he might supply them with punches and matrices. 


The controversy was probably settled by peaceable 
agreement between the parties, for we find from the fol- 
lowing specimen, reproduced as Fig. 19, that Voskens 
founded types and offered them for sale: 


VosKENS, ReinHarp. Anfang etlicher Abdrucken der Proben 
von meiner mit eigener Handt geschnitten Schrifften /Buch- 
staben und andere sachen. Allen Herrn Authoren Buch- 
handelern und Buchdruckern und andern/sich darin zu 
ersehen /was etwan einem und dem andern zu seinen Wercken 
notig ist. Zu finden bey mir Reinhard Voskens. Schrifft 
Schneider und Giesser wohnhafft in der Lauten gasse in der 
Korn-Blum. zu Franckfurt am Main. [Frankfurt a. M.], 
n. d. [c. 1670]. 

28 by 44 cm. Broadside. 


This specimen is of unusual interest because of the text 
used for specimens of two of the types. In Petit Antiqua 
is set a poetic eulogy of Voskens, signed “ G. Car.,” which 
may be rendered in rather free translation as follows: 


Why did not Heaven so favor me that I could design letters 
like you? I should ask for no greater heritage and should feel 
myself no less happy than a great king. When I see the beauti- 
ful strokes and the excellent work of your artist fingers, I suffer 
torment; your fine and varied talents arouse in my heart a 
desire which carries me away. I can never have my fill of 
admiration for your books. I wish I could do as well so that 
I might live on in posterity, and not have so much trouble now. 
Holland can call herself unique in her possession of fine minds, 
but of all those there today, in the matter of type, I admire 
Voskens the most. 


The “ Garmont Fracktur ” is shown by a poem in Ger- 
man extolling the art of typefounding, written by Joseph 
Wolff, which might be translated something like this: 


Hearken, reader, here thou see’st how the foundry brings, 
through the printer’s aid, most wondrous type to thee. But, lo, we 
bring not only type. We make thee rich in understanding, and 
bring ideas which will enable thee to compete for and grasp the 
honor and laurels once bestowed on the scholars of Italy and Greece. 
Therefore, give thanks to thy Lord who reigns above the skies 
and who, amidst us, moveth men to bring forth such miracles out 
of darkness. Thus, reader, from grateful heart should’st thou try 
to cheer the artist’s soul, for he devotes his time to the problem 
of preserving our writings in permanent and perfect form for future 
generations. ; 

There is no way to fix exactly the date of issue of the 
specimen sheet of Reinhard Voskens, but it appeared some- 
where in the neighborhood of 1670. Reinhard Voskens must 
have died between 1670 and 1675. According to a note in 
manuscript on the specimen sheet, the foundry must have 
been closed for a while, until the widow decided to sell it to 
the punch-cutter and typefounder Johann Adolf Schmidt. 
At first Schmidt used the type specimen of his predecessor, 
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Fig. 18.— Mappa’s Broadside Specimen of Oriental Types, Issued at Delft in 1785 
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Fig. 19.— Specimen Sheet of Reinhard Voskens, Issued at Frankfurt about 1670 
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but later issued his own specimen of Fraktur types in broad- 
side form, which showed, in addition to the older faces of the 
Egenolff-Luther foundry, the faces newly cut by Voskens, and 
acquired in the purchase of the foundry. The latter faces are 
expressly designated in the specimen. In the three-column 
matter the first column is headed: ‘“ Folgende Sorten sind 
Alte schnit”; the second column: “ Folgende Sorten sind 
Neue schnit. V.” At the head of the third is the notation: 
“ Folgende Sorten sind Neue schnit.” 

Johann Adolf Schmidt was a member of a family which 
had produced a line of famous punch-cutters. In all proba- 
bility he was a grandson of the Frankfurt printer, Peter 
Schmidt, who, in 1573, brought out the first official regula- 
tions for the printers of that city (Frankfurter Buchdrucker- 
Ordnung). On October 23, 1673, he applied to the city council 
for admission to citizenship, stating that he had made a report 
to the Inquisition office on his birth, his religion, and his expe- 
rience and skill in typefounding, cutting and driving steel 
punches, as well as designing and engraving letters, for German 
and foreign languages as well. He wished to make an honest 
living and be of use to his fellow citizens through the exercise 
of his craft. His cousin, Peter, had been a member of the 
Frankfurt garrison for the last twenty-seven years, during 
three of which he, too, had practiced the same craft. Three 
other members of his family, living in Niirnberg, Salzburg and 
Vienna, had “ dedicated themselves to the same art.” His 
application was approved and he was admitted to citizenship 
the next day. He continued to live in Frankfurt until 1685. 

In 1695 we find him in Amsterdam, as is evidenced by the 
following announcement in the Amsterdamsche Courant of 
September 17 in that year: ‘‘ Daer wert bekent gemaekt dat 
Mr. Johan Adolf Smit, lettersnyder en lettergieter (woonachtig 
in de stad Amsterdam in de Foelydwarsstraet op Rapenburg 
naest de Swarte Hond) snydt in stael alle Orientaelse talen; 
ook alle matrijsen in koper, als ook de vormen daerse in 
gegoten worden; als ook Duits, Romeyn, cursijf, etc. een 
ieder hetzij boekdrukker of boekverkoper na syn begeeren.” 
This tells us that he was a type-cutter and typefounder, that he 
cut in steel punches for all Oriental languages, made copper 
matrices and the molds for casting type, that he could also 
supply such Flemish, roman or italic types as any printer or 
bookseller might desire. Of his further record we have no 
trace. Some of his punches and matrices, however, are pre- 
served in the collections of the Enschedé foundry. 

Hendrik Jansen points out* that Voskens designated his 
Fraktur types as “ hoogduitsch” to differentiate them from 
the types of Dutch origin called “ duitsch,” a gothic often 
named by the typefounders “ Flamand” or Flemish. Jansen 
believes that Phillip von Zesen was responsible for the intro- 
duction of Fraktur types into Holland, using them in books 
of his which attained considerable popularity, printed by Jan- 
son, Elzevir and Hacke. These same printers, however, used 
Latin types for most of their volumes, with the exception of 
church books and school books, and Fraktur types soon fell 
again into oblivion. Quite a selection of them, however, were 
still shown in the type specimen book issued by J. L. de 
Boubers at Brussels in 1779, and in that issued by Ploos van 
Amstel at Amsterdam about 1780. 

*x* * * x 


In closing this series of three short studies on the history 
of typefounding in Germany, it may be useful to record a few 
random notes on the subject. There appeared in 1914 the 
first general work of reference dealing specifically with the his- 
tory of typefounding in Germany, under the title of “ Chronik 
der deutschen Schriftgiessereien,” compiled by Friedrich Bauer, 
and published at Frankfurt am Main. This volume has been 


SHENDRIK JANSEN. Essai sur l’origine de la gravure. Paris, 1808. Vol. 
2, p. 104-105. 
4Since this article was set an excellent bibliography of German typefound- 


ing, edited by Dr. Oscar Talles, has appeared. 
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of great value to students of typographic history.t Gustay 
Mori, also of Frankfurt, is now at work on a history of Ger- 
man typefounding and has already published a number of valu- 
able monographs on various aspects of the subject. 

During the course of my own studies in the bibliography 
of type specimens I have made brief notes supplementary to 
the entries in Bauer’s “ Chronik,” and it has occurred to me 
it may be helpful in the preparation of future studies to make 
them available through publication. Some of these notes are 
extremely fragmentary, but they may suggest directions in 
which further research may profitably be made. In form. I 
have followed the plan of the Bauer volume. 


BoCKENHEIM BEI FRANKFURT A. M. 


1835. In this year Andreas Schneider, “ Schriftschneider und 
Mechanikus,” advertised to furnish matrices, cast types, or type- 


foundry equipment. 
, BRAUNSCHWEIG 


1771. The Kastensche Schriftgiesserey gave evidence at this 
time of considerable activity, a broadside specimen appearing during 
1771. The proprietor was H. J. G. Kasten. During 1773 were 
issued a “Specimen typorum latinorum” and an “Abdruck der 
Deutschen Schriften.” 

1836. In this year Chr. Hanselmann issued the first specimen 
of his typefoundry, a quarto booklet of sixteen leaves. He showed 
13 Fraktur types, 5 roman, 5 italic, as well as miscellaneous types 


and decorations. vn 


1725. In this year Sigismund Friedrich Adelund issued his first 
specimen known to me. In Mori’s collection is a folio specimen 
sheet of the same founder dated 1742. 

1837. The typefoundry of Lossius & Seyfarth issued a specimen 
of Fraktur types, and presumably had been operating for several 
years previously. The partnership was dissolved in March, 1838, 
and Seyfarth set up in business for himself in Weimar (g. v.). 

FRANKFURT AM MAIN 

1770. The dating of a “Specimen Characterum” issued by 
Johann Becker seems to indicate that this foundry was in operation 
in 1770. Another specimen of the same founder is dated 1783. 

1793. At this date a folio specimen book was issued under the 
title of the “ Prentzlerische Schriftgiesserey.” 

1774. Johann Heinr. Prentzler issued in this year a specimen 
book of “Schriften, Résgen oder Ziraten und Linien.” 


HALLE 


1789. Joh. Gottl. Miiller (probably the son of Joh. Caspar 
Miiller, of Leipsic, noted as the cutter of a number of the types in 
the 1739 specimen of Breitkopf, which appeared in the Gessner 
volume) issued at Halle in 1789 a specimen sheet of types. 

1797. A “Verzeichniss der Schriften und Characteren,” by 
F. H. Gollner, appeared in this year. 

JENA 

1790. The typefoundry of J. G. L. Prillwitz issued a specimen 
sheet in this year. Another specimen in book form appeared in 1795. 

An undated specimen was issued during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century by Johann Georg Gollner. 

1836. Carl Hanemann was operating in this year as “ Schrift- 
giesser und Schriftschneider.” He also offered to make “ Instru- 


” 
mente” for typefounders. 7 Lpcic 


1706. Wolffgang Dietrich Ehrhart was at work as a typefounder 
in this year, as is evidenced by his issue of a type sheet showing a 
full selection of Fraktur and Schwabacher types, ranging from a 
size larger than Missal down to Colonel. At the bottom of this 
sheet appears the following notice: ‘ Obgesetzter Schrifften Prob 
und Abguss findet man umb die Gebiihr zu giessen, theils auch zu 
verkauffen bey mir Wolffgang Dietrich Ehrhart, Schrifftgiessern 
in Leipzig, allen und ieden Verlegern und Buchdruckern zur 
Nachricht, abgedruckt im Jahr 1706.” ; 

1722. The foundry of Christian Porsdorff was operating in this 
year, as is attested by the issue of a broadside specimen of Fraktur 
types. At the bottom of the last column appears the following 
note: “ Gegenwartiger Schrifften Abguss, wie auch allerhand von 
neuester Art Réssgen, findet man um billichen Preiss bey mir Chris- 
tian Porsdorffen, Biirgern, und Schrifftgiessern in Leipzig: Allen 
Autoribus, Buchhandlern, und Buchdruckern zur Nachricht, mit 
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was vor Schrifften ihre Wercker, oder Druckereyen mégen ver- 
fertiget, und gezieret werden. Meine noch iibrige gantz neue 
Schrifften, so wohl Orientalische, als auch Currant, Deutsche und 
Lateinische, welche wegen kiirtze der Zeit, nicht haben kénnen 
verfertiget werden, sollen kiinfftig, geliebts Gott folgen. Michaelis 
Messe Anno 1722.” 

1836. Correction. Karl Tauchnitz died January 14, 1836. 


MAInz 
1838. A typefoundry operated in this city by Florian Kupfer- 
berg was active in 1838. About this time were issued two specimen 
sheets, one showing twelve roman types in text sizes and one show- 


ing four Greek types. Mowers 


1764. In this year Joseph Wegh, “ Schriftschneider und Schrift- 
giesser,” issued his first specimen known to me. In 1771 appeared 
a second, under the title of “Specimen Characterum Latinorum 
existentium in Monachii typorum fusura apud Josephus Wegh,” 
the title page of which has been reproduced as Fig. 15 in the second 
article in this series. 

1833. The typefoundry of J. Lorenz in 1833 or 1834 cut two 
series of old gothic types. J. Lorenz was probably the predecessor 
of Gustav Lorenz, mentioned by Bauer. 


NURNBERG 
1750-1760. Johann Rudolph Adelung (probably related to 


Sigismund Adelung, of Erfurt) issued an undated specimen at 
Niirnberg. It is thought to have been issued between 1750 and 1760. 


OFFENBACH A. M. 

1836. In this year we hear of types (specifically a script type) 
of the Brede’sche Schriftgiesserei. In 1838 the equipment of the 
foundry, including 5,000 steel punches, was offered for sale by 
F. Brede. Posen 

OSEN 


1770. In this year J. M. Landerer issued his “ Specimen charac- 
terum in neo-erecta typorum fusura Posonii.” 


STRASSBURG IM ELsAss 
1784. In this year Rolland et Jacob, typefounders, issued a 
volume of “ Epreuves des Caractéres.” 
1800. Levrault Fréres issued a specimen of their types in this 


year. 
‘ STUTTGART 


1767. The establishment of Christoph Friedrich Cotta was 
functioning as a typefoundry as early as 1767, for in this year was 
issued the “Abdriicke derjenigen R6ésgen womit die Cottaische 
Schriftgiesserey in Stuttgard versehen ist.” 


WEIMAR 

1836. F. A. Brockhaus announced the purchase of the foundry 
of Theodor Walbaum in November of this year, stating that the 
business would be continued under the name of “ Schriftgiesserei 
von F. A. Brockhaus in Weimar.” 

1838. On March 27, 1838, Joh. Gottfr. Seyfarth gave notice 
that he had dissolved his partnership with Lossius, of Erfurt, had 
moved to Weimar, and set up in business as a “ Schriftschneider 
und Schriftgiesser.” Wesvenseen 


1727. Christian Zingk was operating as a typefounder in Wit- 
tenberg in this year, for he issued a specimen sheet showing his 
types. Another specimen issued in 1740 gives his place of business 
as Leipsic. 


WHY HE QUIT 


“ How much do you charge for sale bills? ” inquired the 
earnest looking citizen. 

“ Seven-fifty the first hundred and two dollars for each 
additional hundred,” replied the editor of the Snagtown Clarion. 

“ My good gosh! ” expostulated the earnest looking citizen. 
“ Say, look here, Mister, I was in the newspaper business fifteen 
years ago, and I charged exactly three dollars for five hundred 
sale bills. Three dollars! ” 

“ Are you now in this business? ” asked the editor. 

“No, sir.” 

“ Well, if you had charged more for your sale bills you 
would be,” responded the editor firmly. 
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/ THE SERVICE OF THE SMALL PLANT 
/ By C. M. LitTeLjJoHN 


StONFIDENCE of the public is a tremendous 

3 factor in the success of a small printing 

establishment. This confidence is more 

important in determining ultimate success 

than are the price charged, the value 

y) received and the profit made on the job. 

Though these latter may indicate an initial 

success they do not insure a lasting one. 

Confidence does not always emanate from these three main- 

springs of the mechanics of business. It comes, and can be 

enjoyed only from excellent service, trustworthiness and relia- 

bility, characteristics of the small print shop which mean more 
than merely monetary reward. 

Only when the customer realizes he can turn to a print shop 
for a satisfactory filling of his needs, for assistance in stimu- 
lating his business, for advice in typographical design or in 
other features of his printed salesmen, or in the thousand and 
one things that the present-day customer demands from the 
World of Print, will true confidence be acquired that will carry 
its measure of success. 

The small print shop can fill only a limited portion of the 
needs of a large public and can not undertake work in many 
branches of the industry. Yet the proprietor can perfect his 
service so that he may gain the confidence of his clients for 
such printing as he can do. Certain small shops of limited 
capital find a great joy in specializing on the “small job,” 
and by concentrating on this particular service they have been 
able to give their product more attention than have some of 
the larger houses, which sometimes look disdainfully upon the 
small order. With a limited number of type faces, the small 
shops have achieved balance and neatness. Stock is of para- 
mount importance in such work, for the small shop must make 
up so far as possible in discrimination and taste what it lacks 
in equipment. Yet it is thoroughly able to please its clientele. 

Within the limits of their type equipment, which may con- 
sist only of several fonts of types of common commercial faces 
suitable for general use, these shops have experimented and 
have formed combinations that secure the most effective har- 
mony of type and color and stock. They choose inks and 
paper with a skill which comes to the printer thoroughly 
familiar with his tools, and which more than compensates for 
a lack of special designs. Such skill born of constant striving 
to improve, of each day learning new methods and combina- 
tions that will please and attract clients, is a real factor in gain- 
ing the confidence of the public and makes possible a quality 
product that is hard to duplicate even in the larger plants. 

Service, however, should not cease with the production of 
a superior specimen of unequaled excellence. There should 
be a fairness in handling that product that will support it and 
make it effective. The product alone does not always justify 
the customer’s unqualified confidence. It is in the selling end, 
in the fair dealing in disposing of the product or in marketing 
it, where lies the service that insures the customer’s appre- 
ciation. Vigilance is really the price of this confidence and of 
its continuance. The eradication of errors, or the minimizing 
of them, should always be the aim of the conscientious printer. 
We improve by our mistakes. Careful attention means better 
service which the public is quick to appreciate. 


Remember that time is money. He that can earn ten 
shillings a day by his labor, and goes abroad or sits idle one- 
half of that day, though he spends but sixpence during his 
diversion or idleness, ought not to reckon that the only 
expense; he has really spent, or rather thrown away, five 
shillings besides.—Benjamin Franklin. 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Among the curiosities of print which have recently con- 
fronted the roving departmental eye, these are a few, repro- 
duced without glee, for the sake of their instructiveness to 
proofreaders: Helen R. Hull, in Harper's M: agazine, “I didn’t 
give a tinker’s damn.” And Gilbert Frankau, in “ The Woman 
of the Horizon,” “I don’t care a tinker’s cuss.” An ancient 
and persistent distortion of the tinker’s dam. 

Mr. Frankau has that affectation of dropping the article 
and spicing his style by clipping. Here are some samples from 
the book named above: ‘“ He woke at dusk, to find train 
circling down to a lake”; “ Beatrice lifted head from book ”; 
“Muriel fingered curl at forehead, tapped small shoe.” This 
is pigeon English, and quite different from legitimate use of the 
noun without the article when the noun has special gain to 
achieve through complete absence of qualification. 

In “ The Eyes of Max Carrados,” Ernest Bramah is per- 
mitted by his publishers, the Doran Company, to omit the 
period after the abbreviations for “‘ Mister ” and similar words. 
Thus we get “Mr J. A. Macy.” Why not “ Mr J A Macy”? 

“ Stairway of the Sun,” by Robert Welles Ritchie (Dodd, 
Mead): “ Gutteral”; and “a grim, stern chase,’ meaning a 
stern chase that was grim, not, as printed, a chase that was 
stern and grim. 

“Sons and Lovers,” by D. H. Lawrence (Seltzer): “I 
wonder whoever bought me a gold bangle”; “fuschia”; 
“the total expenses was.” ‘“ Whoever” for “who ever” 
matches the expression “ go into dinner,” often carelessly used 
for “go in to dinner.” The dinner goes into you. 





F. H. M. Murray, of Washington, sends a long letter, which 
may best be taken in sections. He says: 

“I was disappointed in the answer which you gave to the 
question concerning the use of the apostrophe in such combi- 
nations as ‘one year’s salary’ and ‘two months’ leave.’ If 
the word ‘ months’ is not a true possessive, does not the same 
reasoning apply to the singular form? To extend the matter 
a little, how should we write ‘the men’s lounging room ’— on 
a steamboat? Surely the use of an apostrophe would not be 
regarded as meaning that the men in the room, or those who 
were permitted to use the room, owned it? ” 

Surely not; but, though the room belongs to the owner of 
the boat, the expression describing it as “the men’s ” is a true 
grammatical possessive. An expression like “a year’s salary ” 
seems to us to lie, in the twilight zone, very much nearer to 
the side of the correct grammatical possessive than does such 
an expression as “two months’ leave.” For such cases we 
have, as was pointed out by a correspondent in June, the device 
of a compound adjective, “a two-month leave,” paralleled 
in “a two-foot rule,” “a ten-pound baby.” 

Mr. Murray again: 

“ The matter became a practical one with me a short while 
ago when preparing the manuscript of a college catalogue. 
The manuscript contained such expressions as ‘two ‘months 
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course,’ repeatedly. The first few times that I came across the 
expression I added the apostrophe, without question. How- 
ever, as the form continued to come up time after time, after 
considering the matter a while I went back and hunted out the 
places where I had inserted the apostrophes, and canceled them. 

“So I went on, passing the form again and again. Finally, 
I came upon the expression ‘ one year’s course,’ with the apos- 
trophe, of course. It would not do to set ‘one years’; by 
analogy, then, the plural should have the apostrophe also. So, 
back I went, and inserted the apostrophes in the few sheets 
that were still on my desk; but most of the sheets had gone to 
the lino and had been set without the pesky apostrophes. They 
were reset. 

“‘ Whether the expressions would have passed the commit- 
tee at the college without the apostrophes, I do not know, but 
since they passed with the apostrophes in them, it is just pos- 
sible that the points would have been called for had they been 
omitted, even though they were not on the copy. 

“Do you think that I would have been justified in setting 
the plural forms without the apostrophes and canceling the 
apostrophe and the ‘s’ in ‘ one year’s course’ so as to make 
the two agree in form? ” 

This is delightfully representative of print-shop experience. 
What one of us has not encountered it? If I had been in Mr. 
Murray’s place I would have followed copy, since the manu- 
script was systematically consistent in each one of the two 
forms, whatever their comparative logic may be. Probably 
the college committee accepted the proofs as they stood 
because Mr. Murray’s solution of the style problem was also 
consistent with itself. If I had felt compelled to edit the 
manuscript, it would have been in favor of “ two-month 
courses ” and “ one-year courses.” 

After all, the language was made for the people, not the 
people for the language; and it is a fact that some of the 
grammarians’ rules are more like hobbles than harness. 

Mr. Murray turns to other subjects: 

“Why the ‘not’ in such expressions as ‘ One can not but 
wonder’? Notwithstanding the commonness of that form. 
I was much comforted by noticing that in ‘Text, Type, and 
Style,’ by George B. Ives, he has (page 6) ‘One can but 
wonder,’ agreeing with the words of the old hymn — 

“*T can but perish if I go; 
I am resolved to try.’” 

Well, those who are ready to fight for “can not but ” will 
tell you it means “ One can not (do anything) but wonder.” It 
is not easy to be patient with such an invented defense and 
insubstantial justification. The “but” means, fairly and 
squarely, “only.” It is, however, reasonable to distinguish 
between the written and the spoken word. In conversation 


the intended sense is pretty sure to be carried well enough by 
the “can not but” expression. In cold print it is fair to exact 
a more complete responsibility. Those old hymn writers had 
good English as well as piety. 
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Back to the letter again: ‘ What shall we do when we 


come across an umlaut ‘o,’ or ‘a,’ or ‘u,’ in ordinary matter 
(I mean matter not strictly scientific or critical), especially 
if the font of mats which is being used for the job does not 
contain the umlaut letters? May these vowels be spelled out? ” 

The umlaut stands for modification of the vowel by a fol- 
lowing “ e.” 


To pass it over without any sort of recognition 
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is to destroy the word’s integrity. Mr. Murray is absolutely 
right when he argues for “ae,” “oe,” “ue,” when the umlaut 
type is unavailable. 

But one bad error is frequently made in trying to indicate 
the umlaut, and that is the use of “ce” and “x,” which are 
Latin forms, not German. The “e” should be a separate 
character. 


Points on Pointing 


N “Correct Composition ” De Vinne heads 

the section on the sign that marks the end 
) of a question “ The Interrogation.” Mr. 
Orcutt enters it in the index to his “ Writ- 
er’s Desk Book” thus: ‘“ Question-mark. 
See Interrogation-point.” One word has a 
) Latin root and five rolling syllables; the 
other is also derived from the Latin but, 
with its two syllables, looks a good deal more like simple 
English. Therefore, without arrogance or bitterness, I prefer 
to call the sign the question mark. Like the period, it has 
few problems for the printer getting up a style sheet. It is 
important to the writer and to the copy editor or the proof- 
reader, but its technical printing difficulties are almost down to 
zero point. Philosopher Summey (‘‘ Modern Punctuation ”) 
has fun in discoursing upon the differences between grammat- 
ical and rhetorical points; a mighty good job he makes of 
it, too. If writers and proofreaders will remember that the 
question mark is the mark of a question and nothing else, 
they will overpass one of the principal difficulties in connec- 
tion with this point. Distinguishing between a question and 
an exclamation is not always an easy matter, and success in 
doing it is a pretty good indication of competence in punc- 
tuation in general. “How” is a typical misleader. How 
many are its victims! Well — how many are its victims? 

The exclamation point has more varied uses than the 
question mark. Its function is the indication of special stress 
or emphasis. It advertises strong emotion, it helps express 
sarcasm or doubt, it travels with swear words. A treacherous 
fellow, the “‘ screamer.” He trades on the weakness of writers. 
He tempts them to employ him to give them a look of strength 
when they are feeblest. Sometimes little puny thoughts put 
on the sword of the exclamation point, and go swaggering about 
like so many d’Artagnans, without that swashbuckler’s real 
valiance to carry them through. Too liberal use of the mark 
of emphasis reveals lack of confidence in the writer’s own words, 
or else mislabels them with a false claim of strength. The 
explosive style of writing is modish nowadays. The frequency 
of the “ screamer ” in modern fiction is ground for charges of 
self-consciousness and fundamental weakness. This does not 
mean that all modern writers overdo it and are therefore criti- 
cally damned, nor that all the ancients were properly con- 
servative in its use and therefore admirable as to style and 
trustworthy as to statement. But there is a strong tendency 
among present-day writers to sprinkle their copy too liberally 
with exclamations. This tendency, of course, is most marked 
among the younger writers, still busy discovering the world 
—and the foolishness of their elders. 

The question most frequently coming up in connection with 
the points of inquiry or emphasis is: How should they be 
placed in relation to close-quotes? The answer is, according 
to logic. If the mark of question or exclamation is a part of 
the quoted matter, it should precede the close-quotes; if the 
quoted matter is part of the whole question or exclamation, 
the close-quote should precede the question mark or exclama- 
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tion point. If this simple rule is once clearly understood, the 
embarrassment will be at an end. As long as a proofreader 
lets it remain hazy in his mind, there will be doubt in each 
recurring test. Learning the rule is the easier way. 

Parentheses and brackets are fences. The parenthesis is 
easy to climb over; the bracket is barbed wire. They differ 
in degree of obstructiveness. Neither of them is as much in 
use as once was the case. Both are too genuinely useful to be 
discarded. Mr. De Vinne says: “The parenthesis is much 
neglected as a mark of punctuation. As it occupies the full 
height of the body, and is too often needlessly black and 
staring, it is frequently rated as too coarse and ungainly a 
mark for a good book. The dash is preferred by authors and 
printers, but not always wisely.” The dash has its own job 
to do; it and the parenthesis ought not to interfere with each 
other. The dash is for abruptness, the parenthesis is to enclose 
an interruptional group of words. The parenthesis is used 
when a question mark or exclamation point is placed after a 
word to throw doubt upon it, or to give it emphasis. At the 
end of a sentence, the parenthesis is subject to a rule similar 
to that which governs the question mark and the exclamation 
point in relation to a close-quote. If a complete question is 
used as a parenthesis, the question mark comes inside. If a 
complete exclamation is so used, the exclamation point comes 
inside the close-paren. If, on the other hand, parenthetic mat- 
ter is part of the question, or exclamation, then the paren- 
thesis is inside the question mark or exclamation point. And 
if a quotation is part of the parenthetic matter, the quote 
mark is inside; if the parenthesis is part of the quoted ques- 
tion, the close-paren is inside. It is almost impossible to state 
these rules without cloudiness. The only way to get at the 
essence of the matter satisfactorily is to work them out with 
examples. The principal trouble indicated by the questions 
that come pouring in upon department conductors is failure 
to understand the rules properly — and nine times out of ten 
the failure is, to speak with unsparing and possibly unpleasant 
but helpful frankness, due to lack of genuine brain-racking 
effort and to readiness to “let George do it” instead of the 
inquirer. 

Now that parenthesis marks are more artistically suited to 
the character of various type fonts, there is no reason in 
esthetics why they should be avoided; and they certainly are 
a useful and proper part of good punctuation. Their use can 
be overdone, and that of course is objectionable. But the 
use of the comma or the dash when neither comma nor dash 
is exactly the right thing, and the parenthesis is exactly right, 
is just as objectionable. 

More even than the parenthesis, the bracket is a neglected 
mark. Here typographical difficulties still stand in the way. 
The limitations of linotype fonts have knocked out the bracket 
in the same way that they have flattened out our reproduc- 
tion of French words as the result of poverty in accents. The 
bracket indicates the presence of a second hand in the matter. 
It is a more complete break than an authorial self-interruption. 
It marks off matter interpolated editorially. 
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“ Correct Composition ” was published in November, 1901; 
less than a quarter of a century ago. In it, in discussing the 
use of brackets, Mr. De Vinne says: “ The bracketing in a 
previous line of a word too long for the line was common in 
old printing, but it is justifiable now only when it saves space.” 
I am not sure, because I have made no actual testing search 
for examples; but I do not suppose any present-day American 
printer would let the run-over of a line go back up the page 
instead of dropping down to a new and separate line of its own. 
In planning a book of verse, for example, you might try for 
a page measure and a type size that would be so proportioned 
as to reduce the number of run-over lines to a minimum. But 
if it came to be a choice between the type-and-page balance 
you wanted, with innumerable run-overs, and avoidance of 
the run-overs by sacrificing the type-and-page balance, you 
would not hesitate a moment. You would let the lines run 
over as often as the mathematics of space required. Here at 
hand is Miss Rittenhouse’s “ Second Book of Modern Verse.” 
Skimming, in a moment I come upon William Rose Benet’s 
“Falconer of God,” which suits present purposes by being 
made of lines very short and lines very long. It is set with 
run-over lines not only of a single word but of a single syl- 
lable. One line is broken this way: 


Then stoop thou upon him, and grip and hold him 
so! 

The nettle is grasped, and has no sting. The lines break 
that way, and are less conspicuous if the breaks are accepted 
with calmness than if attempt is made to disguise them. No 
modern reader would think much of this line, with its short 
predecessor, set in this way — as it once would have been: 


The answer to their woe. [so! 
Then stoop thou upon him, and grip and hold him 


This, today, would be grotesque, impossible in any shop 
that made the slightest pretension to standing. 

Next, the apostrophe, the upstairs comma, the flag that flies 
where something is left out. It does that even when used to 
mark a possessive case. “John Smith’s hat” stands for the 
primitive expression, “John Smith, his hat.” The desire to 
get there in a hurry is nothing new, you see. The apostrophe 
indicates possession, abbreviation or contraction, and, some- 
times, a plural. It is also the character used in the sign of 
quotation; but such use denatures it for present consideration. 

Few and simple are its rules. Do not let it intrude into the 
possessive of “it.” “It’s” should appear only as a contrac- 
tion of “it is.” But I have seen the possessive neuter third 
person pronoun, more than once, in a two-dollar book, with the 
apostrophe. This is an example of the need of correction of 
authors by compositors and proofreaders. No order to follow 
copy can excuse a man for setting or passing on a proof such 
an error, 

Use the apostrophe with abbreviations for years, whether 
expressed in numerals or spelled out. How many members 
of the family share with me a preference (slight) for “The 
Spirit of ‘Seventy-six,” rather than “’76”? Each office must 
decide for itself whether to use the apostrophe alone or with 
another “s” after a noun ending in “s.” What is the pos- 
sessive plural of a proper name ending in “s”? The question 
's something of a favorite in the Proofroom department. It 
's proper io write “I was at the Joneses’,” but what a mess 
you get with an additional “s”: “I was at the “Joneses’s ”! 
Even Joneses who would write “ Charles’s home” would balk 
at that plural Possessive for their family. As to the apos- 
trophe In plurals for figures and letters, it offers a problem 
in which individual judgment must supply the function of an 
established convention. “Mind your p’s and q’s ”— how else 
can you write the thing? “Mind your ps and gs”? There 
~ times when you can sidestep, as in “okays” instead of 

0 k’s.” In Mr. De Vinne’s example sentence, “ Make 7’s 
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and 3’s more distinct,” I personally think “7s and 3s” more 
satisfactory. Why not “sevens and threes ’’? 

In “don’t” and “can’t,” usage permits compactness of 
the types, but in “I ’ll” and the like it favors a thin space before 
the apostrophe. The space is really useful in forms like the 
De Vinne quotation, ‘“ Where truth’s unknown and honor ’s 
dead,” because there are times when its absence would make 
the noun look misleadingly like a possessive. 

Coming now to the marks of quotation, I have in honesty 
to give notice that my own usage is in one respect quite apart 
from the present-day drift. Not many printers would care 
to use the marks anything like as freely as I do in setting off 
names and numbers referred to in the course of composition. 
In this present article, for instance, the letter “s ” is quoted, 
and so are a number of words written as objects of reference. 
If you do this consistently, you get an accumulation of inverted 
commas that may tire the eye. If you consistently omit these 
quote marks, there is always danger of confusion and lack of 
clearness. If you are going to mark off such words and 
numerals, you might of course just as well do it by means 
of italics, or any other distinguishing style, as by quote marks. 
It is a matter of taste and judgment. Some persons who would 
criticize my style (as they are entirely free to do) would 
indulge in such a weakness as quoting a nickname, like “ Ed” 
or “Jim,” wherever and however it might occur. Not a few 
writers do that if they use a strange or colloquial word. This 
apologetic use of the marks has no attraction for me; my 
system is at least fairly clearly defined. 

The print-shop style sheet needs to rule on certain points 
that have nothing to do with grammar, such as form for names 
of books, plays, magazines, ships. Names of plays, poems, 
books are commonly quoted, while names of magazines and 
newspapers, once frequently italicized, are now almost univer- 
sally undistinguished by such change of type or by enclosure 
within the marks of quotation. Names of characters in drama 
and fiction have never been placed within quote marks, as a 
style with any following; but the former used often to be 
italicized. Names of ships are sometimes thus honored, but 
here again the modern preference is for the utmost simplicity 
and typographical distinction is considered dispensable. 

As the result of this somewhat rambling consideration of 
query and screamer, parenthesis and bracket, apostrophe and 
quote mark, we add these rules to our previous suggestions: 

Be careful to limit the question mark to actual questions, 
the exclamation point to true exclamations. When in doubt 
about the exclamation point, don’t use it; unjustified emphasis 
is reprehensible, and true emphasis is more likely to come 
through the words themselves than from their punctuation. 
Both question mark and exclamation point should be placed 
in relation to close-quotes according to the logic of the sentence. 

Use brackets, not parentheses, for matter that is editorially 
interpolated. 

Distinguish between “ its,” possessive pronoun, and “ it’s,” 
equivalent to “it is.’ Always use the apostrophe in abbre- 
viations for years, whether given in numerals or spelled out. 
Use the apostrophe alone for the possessive of nouns ending 
in “gs.” (Or the apostrophe and “ss,” as the rulemaker may 
prefer.) Use quotes about a figure, letter or word not used 
in its natural sense in the sentence but referred to as a word 
or number. Do not use quotes on a nickname, on a simple bit 
of slang or on an invented word; if it is not good enough to 
be used without apology, it does not deserve to be used at all. 

Quote names of books, poems, plays, but use neither quotes 
nor italics for names of characters in fiction or drama, for 
names of magazines, newspapers or ships. 

As in previous articles, we are not offering our idea of a 
complete set of rulings, but are proposing a few simple rules 
with which a start may be made — accepting or rejecting the 
individual items, or remodeling them, as you please. 
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Printer, Physician, Type Designer 


By S. H. HorGan 


MESCENDANT of the famous editor of the 

Yonker’s Gazette, printer, physician, stu- 

) dent of type design with the view of in- 
creasing its legibility and decreasing eye 
strain, author of two standard books on 

Jy) “ Fly Fishing ” and the “ Making of Split- 

) Bamboo Rods” are a few of the titles 
which Dr. George Parker Holden has 

earned thus far in life. Being a good fisherman he is, needless 
to add, a genial companion, to both of which Rev. Dr. Henry 
van Dyke, of Princeton, will testify. 

Like Franklin, Dr. Holden is proudest of the fact that he 
was brought up in a printing office. As a physician he attrib- 
utes much of the early wearing of eye glasses to type and faulty 
presswork, particularly in newspapers. So he has given much 
time and study to increasing type legibility so as to conserve 
eye sight. The late Theodore L. De Vinne was acquainted with 
Dr. Holden’s experiments and encouraged him to persevere. 
The doctor’s practice and other hobbies prevent him from 
giving the subject of type the attention it deserves. 

That the busy doctor knows the history of type and its 
designers one soon learns on hearing him talk on the subject. 
Readability being his first concern he does not hesitate to defy 
all traditions of type design that interfere with beauty and 
legibility. The factors making for legibility are, he says: 
(1) Dissimilarity between the forms of individual letters; 
(2) precision of outline; (3) balance of black line and white 
space, together with relative harmony of letters as to width; 
(4) excessive thick and thin lines defeat legibility; (5) black- 
ness of letter alone does not secure legibility; (6) the too 
close approach of vertical lines in capital letters is confusing. 





STUDIES IN TYPOGRAPHY: No. 1, AN EXHIBIT 
OF THE NEW VICTORY ROMAN 
TYPE DESIGN 
By Dr. GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 


'HETHER or not the designer has succeed- 
ed, and consonant with the principles and 
ideals for which he long has contended, in 
realizing a type-face combining at once leg 


ibility and virility, harmony of proportion and uniformity 
of design, with durability and distinction to an exception- 
al degree and without unreasonable and objectionable de- 
parture from accustomed shapes—as to these things, this 
letter (of which this specimen is a photograven reproduc- 
tion in 10-point) must speak most convincingly for itself; 
and the critics—andTIME—may decide. What would the 
former say of it were it molded from matrices resurrected 
at the site of some ancient Venetian printing-shop ? — for, 
while preserving the sturdy and sterling features of classi- 
cal old models, it yet is emphatically modern in its refusal 
to be bound by some dictates of hoary tradition !—itis the 
servile copy of nothing, O shades of Jenson, Aldus, Gar- 
amond, and Caslon !—intended for easy deciphering more 
than asa thy example of di tive skill. How- 
ever, the quality of has not b ificed, al- 
though we have not striven for a “sparkling” result. 

We do believe, after years of study and of practical ex- 
periment, that here is shown the maximum expansion of 
letter and blackness of imprint compatible with the most 
restful reading ; for even firmness and strength cease tobe 
virtues when carried to the point of gloominess in a type 
used in modern text. Note in this paragraph the open, 
re-formed roman characters replacing the customary “de- 
formed,” cramped lower-case a, g, and s (improvementin 
these old shapes also has been made),logical innovations, 
of distinct advantage, especially in sizes smaller than 10- 
point, and of which the casual reader would scarcely be 
conscious ; for he knows naught of the finer details of ty- 
pographical individual units by means of which ultimate 
effects are achieved and reacts simply to the mass orpage 
effect of print, but he can, and does, APPRECIATE WHAT 
1S EASY TO EYES LONG AFFRONTED BY WEAK TYPES. 


bf 
ABCDEFGHIJJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& 
bedefgghijkimnopqrsstuvwxyz 1234567890 
ABCDEFGHIJJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& 
1234567890 
Yonkers, New York 
January 1, 1924 A.D. 











Herewith is shown one of 
Dr. Holden’s type designs. 
The way by which it was 
produced is this: The doc- 
tor drew in black ink on 
bristol board an alphabet. 
capitals and lower-case as 
shown. The alphabet was 
photoengraved. Proofs were 
made from this alphabet and 
then the doctor, with scis- 
sors and paste, arranged the 
paragraphs, reproduced here 
by photoengraving from his 
pasted copy. It is a marvel 
of alignment, as any one 
will recognize who has at- 
tempted to cut out and paste 
down letters in imitation of 
typesetting. 

The type was not re- 
duced to any definite point 
size. In the first paragraph 
one style of the letter “s” 
was used, and it is omitted 
in the second paragraph. It 
will be noticed that paral- 
lelism of vertical lines is 
avoided. The letters “a,” 
“o” and “s” are of novel 
design, as are the “ v,” “ w,” 
“x” and “y,” all of which 


makes for distinctiveness. Legibility is gained by the balance 
of black and white, and greater durability is had by the added 
firmness of the hair lines which form the serifs, and to the 
omission of kerned letters. The doctor claims for his italic 
that it is not an inclined Roman but a disconnected script. 


STUDIES IN TYPOGRAPHY: No. 1, AN EXHIBIT 
OF THE NEW VICTORY ROMAN 
TYPE DESIGN 
By Dr. GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 


My 


HETHER or not the designer has succeed- 
ed, and consonant with the principles and 
ideals for which he long has contended, in 
realizing a type-face combining at once leg- 
ibility and virility, harmony of proportion and uniformity 
of design, with durability and distinction to an exception- 
al degree and without unreasonable and objectionable de- 
parture from accustomed shapes—as to these things, this 
letter (of which this specimen is a photograven reproduc- 
tion in 10-point) must speak most convincingly for itself; 
and the critics—andTIME—may decide. What would the 
former say of it were it molded from matrices resurrected 
at the site of some ancient Venetian printing-shop ? — for, 
while preserving the sturdy and sterling features of classi- 
cal old models, it yet is emphatically modern in its refusal 
to be bound by some dictates of hoary tradition !—itis the 
servile copy of nothing, O shades of Jenson, Aldus, Gar- 
amond, and Caslon !— intended for easy deciphering more 
than as a noteworthy example of decorative skill. _How- 
ever, the quality of comeliness has not beensacrificed, al- 
though we have not striven for a “sparkling” result. 

We do believe, after years of study and of practical ex- 
periment, that here is shown the maximum expansion of 
letter and blacknesg of imprint compatible with the most 
restful reading ; for even firmness and strength cease tobe 
virtues when carried to the point of gloominesg in a type 
used in modern text. Note in this paragraph the open, 
re-formed roman characters replacing the customary “de- 
formed,” cramped lower-case a, g, and s (improvement in 
these old shapes also has been made),logical innovations 
of distinct advantage, especially in sizes smaller than 10- 
point, and of which the casual reader would scarcely be 
conscious ; for he knows naught of the finer details of ty- 
pographical individual units by means of which ultimate 
effects are achieved and reacts simply to the mass orpage 
effect of print, but he can, and does, APPRECIATE WHAT 
IS EASY TO EYES LONG AFFRONTED BY WEAK TYPES. 


x 


ABCDEFGHIJJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& 
aabcdefgghijklmnopgrsstuvwxyz 1234567890 
ABCDEFGHIJJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& 


1234567890 
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By MartTIn HEIR 


Author “ Printing Estimators’ Red Book ’”’ and ‘“‘ How to Figure Composition.” 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by 
letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


Haphazard Printing Company Nearly Broke 

A Chicago reader writes: “Last summer, while walk- 
ing Chicago streets in search of employment as machinist- 
operator, I stumbled into a shop on South Wabash avenue 
where an old Model 1 linotype had just been installed. When 
I asked the proprietor for work, he said: ‘Well, we don’t 
need a steady operator, but we can use one for a day or two 
a week. But the machine is out of order. I may have to call 
in a machinist to fix it.’ 

“T was anxious to get something to do, even though the 
general layout of the shop did not appeal to me. I therefore 
said: ‘What’s the matter with the machine? Let’s have a 
look at it. Maybe we can save the expense of a machinist.’ 
I found the trouble at once. Somebody had fingered the key- 
board while the power was off. Ten minutes later I told the 
boss that the machine was ready for work. 

“*Oh, you fixed it, did you?’ he said. ‘Then you may 
start on this church paper. ‘It’s a cheap thing, taken at a low 
price, and I can’t afford to spend it all on the composition.’ 

“The copy, together with six advertising pages, was sup- 
posed to fill a sixteen-page paper, 612 by 9%, set eight-point 
on a ten-point slug. However, if there wasn’t enough copy, 
it did not matter, as the composition could be leaded with 
another two points, or even four points if need be. The 
machine composition measured sixteen thousand ems. Four 
of the advertising pages were standing. I later learned that a 
flat price of $30 for printing the paper, including the stock, 
had been agreed on. While I was working on the copy for 
the paper, the boss brought me a billhead on which there were 
seven or eight lines to be set in gothic. While I set these lines 
I noticed the following quotation, written with a pencil across 
the billhead: ‘2,000 at $7.’ A good compositor could not set 
the head in less than an hour and a half. As a few other small 
jobs came in during the afternoon, I was asked to come back 
in the morning, 

“* What time do you start?’ I asked. 

_ “*Oh, any time,’ he answered. ‘Come when you feel like 
it. We have no regular hours. We work when we have any- 
thing to do, and loaf between times.’ 

__“He didn’t overstate the case, I found later. At half after 
eight the next morning I was the only one on the job. The 
Pressman and a bindery girl appeared at nine, the assistant 
Pressman at ten, evidently with a heavy hangover from the 
jolly night hefore. The compositor I did not see before noon. 
There Were five job presses in the place: two 8 by 12, one 
10 by 15 and two Craftsman units, a pony cylinder and the 
greatest variety of specialty machines I had ever seen — 
machines I'd never before seen in a print shop. 

‘What are all these machines used for?’ I asked the 
eV! He shook his head. ‘Never saw more than three 
ao oS with an occasional job on the cylinder, stitcher 

pertorator. The boss is strong on second-hand machinery. 


He buys everything offered as long as he thinks it is cheap. 
That and cheap prices keep the wolf at the door most of 
the time.’ 

“T finished my ‘takes’ in the middle of the afternoon of 
the second day. ‘ You better call some time tomorrow fore- 
noon and see if anything has come in,’ said the boss. ‘If not, 
I'll pay you off.’ 

“T waited from ten till one the next day before the boss 
showed up. There were no jobs in sight. About the money 
promised, he made the excuse that a man he had done some 
printing for had failed him with the pay. The same excuse 
was offered the next day. Friday he asked how much he 
owed me. 

“* You ought to know,’ I said. ‘I saw no time tickets, 
but surely you must have kept track of the time on the jobs.’ 

“* Oh, no,’ he said, ‘we don’t bother with such things. 
It’s only waste of time.’ 

“T mentioned the amount due me, and he gave me a check 
in full. ‘ You better not cash this check before Monday,’ he 
said, as he handed it to me. ‘I’m not sure that I can make 
it good before then.’ 

“With this information before you, I will ask you to answer 
in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER the following ques- 
tions: (1) Is this condition the result of cheap prices, lax 
business management or overequipment? (2) Does it pay 
to buy second-hand machinery to take care of an occasional 
job, even though it may seem cheap? (3) What’s the right 
price for 2,000 billheads, 7 by 8%, printed on medium grade 
ruled stock and blocked? (4) What’s the right price for 500 
sixteen-page papers as described above, delivered? ” 

Answer.—1. The condition you describe is the cause of 
lax business management, or no management at all. It may 
be that the man’s financial condition is the direct result of 
selling below cost; it may be that his overequipment has so 
increased his overhead that his costs under average competi- 
tive conditions can not be covered by his selling prices. But all 
this is simply caused by poor business management. The eco- 
nomic value of a piece of printing is the same whether it is 
produced under high or low cost conditions. A dollar bill will, 
at any given time and place, buy the same commodities, 
whether earned by one hour’s toil or by ten. Quantity and 
quality being the same, the buyer of printing will not pay 
one printer any more than he will another, no matter what the 
costs of production may be. The printer, therefore, who sells 
his product below cost because he does not know what his costs 
are (bad business management) not only hurts himself but the 
industry as well, because he creates in the mind of the buyer 
the false impression that the prices so charged represent the 
true economic value of the piece of printing sold. The true 
economic value of a piece of printing is the average cost of 
production in any given locality, plus a reasonable profit. The 
exceptions to this rule are few and far between. 
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Efficiency, on the other hand, should not be considered in 
establishing economic value. If one shop is more efficient than 
the average, the benefit of such efficiency should accrue to 
those being responsible for it. “To the victor belongs the 
spoils,” “To the fittest the reward is due,” whether it is in 
a running race or in the production of a job of printing. The 
world would be a poor place to live in if there were no reward 
for efficiency. It would kill all incentive to good work. “ But 
why shouldn’t the benefits of efficiency also accrue in compe- 
tition? ” you will ask. They have done so in too many cases, to 
the sorrow of many good printers. But bear in mind that none 
of us can afford to stand alone in this world, and that what- 
ever one does will reflect on another; in other words, that 
the lowest price given has a tendency to establish the eco- 
nomic value, no matter if it means starvation or bankruptcy 
for the big majority. We can’t be compelled to become our 
brother’s keeper, but neither can we be compelled to become 
wolves. 

2.—This question is partly answered by the argument 
above. Idle machinery is dear at any price, because it eats 
itself up in interest on the investment, depreciation, insurance, 
taxes, rent, etc. The impression is sometimes given that the 
idle machine can be covered up and thus taken out of the 
overhead. As if that would help anything! Who among us 
has ever seen interest charges stop? Or insurance charges? 
No sane man will fill his shop with machinery for which he 
has no use, nor will any reliable supply dealer sell equipment 
for which he knows the purchaser has no use. Poor manage- 
ment and efficiency can therefore easily be detected by the 
number of idle machines. In the case cited by our correspon- 
dent, the purchase of the old linotype surely will prove a 
costly experiment; not because of any inherent fault with the 
machine but because it is not given a chance to produce. Good 
management in this case would have been content with the 
trade plants, of which Chicago has such an abundance. Type- 
setting machines are excellent investments where they are 
given a chance to produce at least sixty per cent of capacity. 

3.— In view of what has been stated, we must disregard 
entirely the hour costs in the shop we are discussing, even 
though such costs were obtainable. Consequently the only way 
to estimate a fair price for the billheads in question will be 
by the use of hour costs of an arbitrary. nature corresponding 
somewhat to competitive conditions in Chicago. Let us there- 
fore use as a basis for our estimate $3.50 as the average 
composing-room hour cost, $2 as platen hour costs, and $3.20 
as the average hour cost of the pony press. To be sure, there 
are no actual records at the present in Chicago on which to 
base such hour costs, but these will come about as close to 
the actual hour costs in a majority of the plants as any kind 
of guesswork will. Furthermore, we will consider 1,200 im- 
pressions an hour a fair hourly output of the 10 by 15 platen 
and 1,300 impressions a fair output of the pony. With these 
hour costs and production possibilities as a basis we will make 
our estimates: 

Two thousand billheads, 7 by 8!4, machine ruled, printed 
in one color on St. Charles flat writing; blocked in pads of 
100 with strawboard back; delivered. 





Stock, $1.48 a thousand.....................$ 2.96 
Stock handling, ten per cent of cost........... 30 
ee 5.25 
SOMES SE cS oak onan u ses beevcowuaes 1.05 
eo ct fn | ere .60 
a Be ee ae 3.40 
RR NIN Ses 5 0 4 0635 vib 6's a is's ok sisi ogo .20 
20 pads, including strawboard................ .80 
oN eee er 35 

UNNI, Ss tics ice wcicls Sa'sees oh% am dnc ROR 
Profit, twenty-five per cent of cost............ 3.74 





BOM ea ae a3 keds do wh bees dotawes .eiskwe $18.65 
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To this a reasonable selling charge should be added. As 
we have no data at hand to show such selling charges in Chi- 
cago, we leave the item for the reader to fill in. It seems plain 
that a printing salesman selling small commercial work on 
commission could not be expected to work for less than a ten 
per cent commission, in this case $1.87. Any one selling this 
job for $7 can not be expected to keep the wolf from the door 
for any length of time. It surely would pay him to sell his 
plant and hire out as a journeyman printer at decent wages, 
Thereby he would benefit both himself and his fellow men. 
He surely is not much of a business man. 

4.— Five hundred church bulletins, 613 by 91%, sixteen 
pages, M. F. book; black ink; two wire stitches: delivered 
eight miles from plant. 

Stock, 325 sheets 28 by 42—74, including three 
per cent for spoilage, 48 pounds, at 13% 


GEES — oh oicione wate sowie ce aes ia.enn wah as sas 
Stock handling, ten per cent of cost.......... 65 
Machine composition, 16,000 ems, at S1....... 16.00 
Hand composition, two ad. pages, 244 hours... 8.75 
Makeup, 10 pawes, 2 hours................... 7.00 


Proofing, four standing pages, .2 hour......... 70 





Charge for standing matter.................. 2.00 
Lipa one 46,2 BOUTS 56.65. scales cence. 7.00 
Da CC Se ne on rr en ees 6.40 
NE NO WIDEE i Soe hds we apne aah Rhos 1,92 
SE PAI a he. creat hh ues Saeuiee acaleas 50 
Hand foldmg, 2 hours, at $1 .i.:6.0:6.060 50 ececs 2.00 
rte il aie aS TT 7 a> Ec Cn er 96 
Temamne. 3 NOt, at SISO... .o.65 osse sas sass ay js 
PACKING ANG KICUVERY . 555s 3s seaweeds tae 1.00 

DN NI eo ct ce sks hae viene kav sicae =e 
Profit, twenty-five per cent of cost........... 15.54 

Oe Ee Seah ty eS SPEIER Set rE er 6 


In these estimates we have in every instance figured with 
known factors, except in the case of the two new advertising 
pages. We know the price of the materials, and, as stated, we 
have used average hour costs and production possibilities for 
all operations. But the cost of the composition of the two 
ad. pages may vary from $7 to $35, according to the number 
of ads. on each page and the amount of composition in each 
ad. This proves how dangerous it is to figure display com- 
position without knowing exactly what the composition is and 
how many changes may be expected. It is all right for the 
printer to charge for alterations as a protection; but it is far 
better to have a clear understanding with the customer before- 
hand, as this may eliminate much worry and trouble. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the printer selling his 
goods without knowing their costs — just guessing at what he 
thinks they should be worth — is the curse of the industry. 
In every case he will sell below the true economic value of 
the goods; instead of asking himself or some one else what 
the goods are worth, he will concentrate his mind on what he 
can get and sell accordingly. Besides creating a false impres- 
sion regarding the worth of the goods, he will always be bat- 
tling for existence against heavy odds, thus becoming a slave 
of the trade instead of a master; his daily toil, which really 
should be a work of love, will become an arduous task with 
no other attraction than the scanty living he may be able to 
eke out of it by kiting checks and stalling off creditors. The 
work produced under such conditions reflects no credit on the 
industry. On the other hand, the printer who knows his costs 
and sells at a profit is the lamplighter of the industry — the 
pillar of the society of proud, honorable craftsmen doing busi- 
ness according to recognized business ethics. 


Price will not bring you back to the merchant who sold 
you last year’s suit, if it did not give you the service you 
expected.—Push. 
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In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


By J. L. FRAzIER 


These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Popular Types —Their Origin and Use 


Popularity does not invariably depend upon merit. Fancy 
is often fickle, and printers are not immune to it. Further- 
more, habit is sometimes responsible for the continued use of 
a thing that has long since been surpassed. Therefore, the use 


of block type, generally but in- 
correctly known as gothic, con- 
tinues; indeed the letter is so 
widely used no article or series 
of articles on type faces can be 
complete which disregards this 
form of character. So the few 
things that can be said will be 
stated, starting with the most im- 
portant, which is, its use should 
be avoided wherever possible. 
Block letter, the simplest and 
most primitive of all styles, is an 
unfinished roman letter, a rude 
imitation of the classical Greek 
and Roman lapidary characters 
cut in stone. The very first ex- 
hibit in the text of Mr. Goudy’s 
admirable book, “ The Alphabet,” 
shows a line, titled “Greek let- 
ters from the Temple of Poseidon 
on Lake Taenarus in Lakonia 
(473-476 B. C.),” which, while 
not precise in alignment, has the 
same square and angular form 
of outline that characterizes the 


block type faces of today. The form was not derived from 
black letter, as is sometimes supposed, and has none of the 
Gothic features that are expressed in all forms of Gothic art, 


among them 
the type of 
Gutenberg, the 


| 


No. XIII.— Block Letters 





Characters in Complete Font 


ABCDEFGHIJd 
KLMNOPQRS 
TUVWXYZ&$ 
12345678g:90 
abcdefghijk 
Imnopgqrstuvyv 
wx yz ff fi fi fii fii 
er ee ee ee 





Fic. 1.—Typical block-letter alphabet. 





typefounder called this style of face “gothic,” probably 
because when first put into type (Fig. 1) it was as bold and as 
black as that of the black letter and gothic manuscripts. In 
England the type is generally known as “sans serif,” which 


is a descriptive term, and as “Gro- 
tesque,” the latter name being 
most apropos, in the opinion of 
the writer. In Germany the form 
is known as “block,” which is 
also descriptive, while in France 
and Spain it is designated as “An- 
tique,” which, of course, it is, 
being the plainest and earliest 
form of writing. Only our own 
name for the breed is altogether 
unfit. 

As stated, block type repre- 
sents the most uninteresting and 
crudest style of lettering. This is 
not altogether due to the fact that 
it is devoid of serifs, but to the 
fact, as well, that there is no 
variation in the width of the 
strokes. The good taste and in- 
stinct for beauty possessed by the 
Roman calligraphers, from whose 
work our best type faces are de- 
scended, impelled them to add the 
serif to finish off their lettering 
and to vary the width of the 


strokes. The aim in “ block ” types seems to have been per- 
fection of mechanical simplicity, whereas type faces and letter- 
ing are always liked better when they possess something which 


suggests the hu- 
man quality of 
imperfection. 





descendants of 
which are now 
more generally 
known as “ Old 
English” and 
“Text” than by 
the name that 
more accurateiy 


164 
West of Selz-Schwab Co. «+ Retail Shoe Shop 





The merit of 


form of letter, 
which, however, 
can not possibly 
compensate for 
its crudity of 
appearance, is 


HOTEL SHERMAN COFFEE SHOP [3 3 r=" 


DELICATESSEN LUNCH 
HOTEL SHERMAN COOKING 
WEST MADISON STREET --: Near Clark 








describes them. 
Many years ago 
an American 


1-6 


Fic. 2.— Lettering in block style simulating the effect of German poster art. 


its simplicity of 
form and the 
legibility of its 












WE MUST BEAT THE 
JAYHAWKERS 




































WARNER FIELD, COLUMBIA 
THURSDAY 

NOVEMBER 29 
GAME CALLED AT 2 P.M. 
ADMISSION $1 


RESERVED SEATS SOc EXTRA 





















Fic. 3.— Block type is widely used for display posters of this kind, because, first, it makes a big 
splash and, second, in the belief the form of letter may be read at greater distances than romans. 











in fact, who permit the use of capitals | 
but will not countenance the employ- 
ment of lower-case block type. But | 
even these must recognize the displeas- 
ing monotony in a succession of lines | 
of block capitals, all of uniform height. | 

The block style of type serves a good 
purpose on stationery forms where con- | 










siderable matter, like lists of names, 
items, etc.—display, not continuous 
text — must be gotten into small space, 
and on ruled-blank work, because the 
capitals are more legible, if not too bold, 
in very small sizes than roman capitals. 
Inasmuch, too, as steel die and copper- 
plate printers and engravers use this let- | 
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_ largely, mainly “Ae —oraes of the Fic. 4.— A cleverly arranged business card like this, even in block lettering, must be credited with 
simplicity of engraving it, the employ- tion even though the form of the letter is crude. 
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ment of the style by letterpress printers simu- 
lating the “engraved effect” is sometimes 
permissible and even desirable. This, let it 
be stated, is not because of any merit in the 
letter itself, but rather in deference to vogue 
—which we wish might be changed —and 
applies only to small commercial forms such 
as business cards, letterheads and the like. 
The style does not deserve a place in the list- 
ing of publicity type faces and is, of course, 
wholly unsuitable for book composition. 

Of course, block letter —if bold, as most 
of it is — suggests strength, a sturdy masculine 
character, so to speak. As Gothic architecture 
is reflected by the characteristics of real gothic 
type and lettering, so the square, severe mis- 
sion style is suggested by block type. 

There is, of course, a note of dignity in the 
light-face block types — due to the absence of 
anything in the way of frills — which makes 
this kind, represented by the brand known as 
Copperplate, quite popular for the stationery 
of doctors, lawyers and other professional 
men (Fig. 6). It would, in fact, be a mistake 
to apply to professional stationery the variety 
of attractive and interesting arrangements used 
for many business and advertising purposes. 
Professional printing must be treated with dig- 
nity and refinement, and the type should be 
small. Block letter, slightly letter-spaced, to 
give the effect usually found in steel die work, 
is therefore very satisfactory in this line of 
work. 

It is worthy of note that the Copperplate 
“ Gothic’ has the tiniest of serifs, not big 
enough to make the face a roman — with ele- 
ments all of uniform width — but enough to 
help its appearance materially. They seem to 
reduce somewhat the crudity of the letter in 
other respects. 

Nor can the utility of the lining block type 
faces be gainsaid. Typefounders cast three or 
more faces of the smaller sizes of capitals on 
one body and adjust all the faces on one line. 
This enables the compositor to give proper 
display to special letters or words. When 


capitals. The use of capitals only is more successful than the variety must be obtained within a minimum of space the advan- 
use of capitals in combination with lower-case, as the lower- tages of several sizes of face on one size of body are obvious. 
case is quite unsatisfactory, so much so in fact that the most Not so long ago we witnessed an attempt to expand the use 
popular block-letter type in use today (Copperplate) is cast of this form of letter; we experienced what was known as the 
only in capitals. There are publishers, __._.__.._._......_.____.._.__..___ 


-DITZEL STUDIOS 


| EAST VAN BUREN STREET 





HARRISON 134! 





distinc- 
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poster art craze. German and Austrian poster 
artists developed block type into a very strong 
letter of wide strokes, but departed from the 
mechanical exactness which had theretofore 
characterized the letter in type. One advan- 
tage of this form of letter in poster work is 
that it shows color values to good advantage, 
and that it is unusually effective in attracting 
attention. Exhibits 2 and 4, in connection 


herewith, are representative of this kind of + 
work. The style caught hold in certain quar- Ive 


ters here in America and its champions made . 
a great effort to promote it to the extent it Advertisements 
flourished in Germany, but the vogue did not 

reach large proportions and enjoyed short e . ° 
shrift — happily, we think. At the height of < Stl nction 
the craze American typefounders brought out ' 

faces, notably “ Publicity Gothic” and “Ad- desi ned by 

vertisers Gothic,” which, while retaining the 


block character in general form, gained some Bertsch Of Cooper 


effect of freedom in the irregularity of line, 

of the former, and the breaking off of some of Chi 

the connections in certain letters of the latter ICaGO 
face. There were other slight changes in the 
form of the letters to obviate as much as pos- 
sible a mechanical effect. Typographers should 
remember, however, that a page set in block 
letter does not match the effect of the German 
poster art featured by lettering of similar form. 
The mannerisms of the letter designer, the lit- 
tle accidentals, can not be approximated in any 
type, block letter least of all because of its 
extremely mechanical character. 

The employment of the condensed and 
extra-condensed form of block type, made pri- 
marily for the newspaper’s headlines, is inex- 
cusable except for that purpose and on occa- 
sions for posters, like Fig. 3, where the largest 
letters the space will accommodate seem essen- 
tial to reading from a distance. Better posters 
than the one referred to, and posters suffi- 
ciently strong, may be executed in most cases 
with bold-face romans. So, summing up, we 
find the lighter varieties of the style desirable, 
perhaps, in certain small commercial forms, 
otherwise a good thing to avoid. 

Block type faces are not essential to the Fic. 5.— Lettering in a modified form of the block style by Oswald Cooper, Chicago, suggests the 

P ees . possibilities of a type face along similar lines for limited display use. 
conduct of any printing establishment, though 
they might be so considered by printers of ruled-blank head- interesting things with more or less free forms of the style, 
ings, whose employment of it can not be severely criticized. as, for instance, the booklet title reproduced herewith as 

There are possibilities, we think, for the development of a_ Fig. 5. In the meantime we wish the typefounders would 
modified block letter for limited display use. Certain lettering scrap their punches and mats of the block types they now offer 
designers, notably Oswald Cooper, of Chicago, have done some and thereby stimulate a greater use of better faces. What 
might be lost in isolated cases would be more than compen- 
sated for in the avoidance of those atrocities we so often find 
in newspaper advertisements, and sometimes even in jobwork 
—vugly, black, inartistic block type faces that give us the 
jimjams every time we see them. 


EDGAR CORSON, M.D. RECIPROCITY IN BUSINESS IDEAS 


CONSULTING SURGEON Printers’ Ink, quoting President Simmons, of the Simmons 

Bed Company, says: “A manufacturer, who, single-handed, 

tries to answer questions that have already been answered by 

OFFICE HouRS other manufacturers, is needlessly wasting his time, effort and 
9.00T0 11.304.mM MARCHMONT BUILDING : : 2 

Beives.eoe a siliiadiaiitaoes money. When each one in an industry plays a lone hand in 

this way it is easy to see why the whole industry might be 

unprofitable. Ideas, like money, accomplish more when given 





EE EE a 
1G. 6.— Copperplate “ Gothic ” in the use to which it is most frequently put, ‘ ae 
namely, small commercial forms. circulation. 











, Z N advertising investigations among all types 
joe of businesses, I have had my attention 
) drawn repeatedly to the importance of 
direct advertising to the old customer. 
: Countless advertising enterprises can be 
ay’ carried to a list of old customers with suc- 
( Y cess, many of which would fail if sent to 
CZ a cold list. I have been longer in finding 
printers who make capital of this principle, but I have found 
such. The methods of one in particular, how he makes cus- 
tomers work for him to keep volume rolling up, I shall describe. 
It is said that one of the large baking powder companies 
spends over a dollar in advertising to sell the first thirty-five- 
cent can of baking powder to a new customer. Still its adver- 
tising has paid enormously, because a very large proportion of 
the new patrons become permanent ones. How much a printer 
can spend for direct advertising, or any advertising, simmers 
down finally to the same test. After the first order, how much 
other business will the printer get? If little or none, advertis- 
ing will have a struggle to pay out. If new customers remain, 
the printer can afford to pay a great deal to get the initial order. 
R. E. Merritt, of the Merritt Printing & Stationery Com- 
pany, Denver, has built up a large mail-order business in the 
Christmas months on Christmas goods — greeting cards in par- 
ticular. Mr. Merritt writes letters to customers himself, and 
he writes much as he talks. The way he talks somehow gets 
under the recipient’s skin. He obtains new names for the 
Christmas mail-order business through newspaper advertising, 
and through lists sent in by customers. Newspaper names are 
relatively expensive names. If secured in the right manner, 
names supplied by customers are cheaply obtained, yet pro- 
ductive. To persons whose names are obtained from customers 
the firm sends the regular catalogue. The names pay out so 
well that this year Merritt makes a special bid for them. 
Merritt does not stop at asking customers to help him by 
sending in names—there is no reward for the names, to 
endanger the quality of them. In addition he asks them to 
sell for him. This is the kind of letter he uses. If in some 
respects it does not jibe with preconceived ideas of sales let- 
ters, dig deeper, because this is the kind of letter that repeat- 
edly gets results for this Denver man. The letter goes out 
early in October, ahead of the catalogue: 


You were one of our most valued customers last year, enabling us to put 
over the greatest business in our history — over four thousand individual orders 
— and we wish to thank you for the business you gave us. 

Our catalogue, showing our beautiful exclusive line, in actual colors, will 
be mailed to you about October 10. Wait for it. 

Last year many of our customers sent us names of their friends so we could 
send them our catalogue, and it was surprising the immense business we re- 
ceived from them. This year we have decided to codperate with you in dollars; 
that is, give you a large part of our profits if you will just show our catalogue 
to your friends. 

There is hardly a person that is not interested in Christmas cards or in 
some other item in our catalogue. You can get this business — we know you 
can. We would be willing to gamble that there will be many who will make 
many times their Christmas-present money just taking orders from their 
acquaintances. 

May we count on you? We just feel you are the one we must have to make 
this year our best. We have set eight thousand orders as our minimum — 
twice as many as last year. The more we do the more you will make. 

The enclosed certificate bears your name. It gives you twenty per cent 
on all the business received by us from you, except your own personal orders. 
We must have new business. 

Should it be inconvenient for you to take up this work and you have a 
friend whom you could recommend, assign this customer’s certificate to him. 
Then have this friend mail the certificate to us, and we will allow him the 
same commission you would receive. 

Terms: Cash with order, less your commission. 
several Denver references. 

We should appreciate it if you would send us, on the reverse side of the 
certificate, the names and addresses of your friends whom you will not be able 
to see, so we can mail them our beautiful catalogue. 








If credit is desired, give 
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The acceptance referred to is a good example of killing two 
birds with one stone. The customer simply signs a blank form 
agreeing to sell Christmas and New Year cards, folders and 
specialties at the terms stated. On the face of the blank in 
italics appears this: “ Mail this acceptance at once; don’t 
delay.” On the reverse side are blanks for six names and 
addresses of friends of the customer. 

One of the most successful salesmen of printing the writer 
ever met had a most unusual philosophy. “ Let customers do 
things for you,” he declared. ‘“‘ When a person does you a favor 
he does far more to bind himself to you than you do to bind 
him when you do him a favor. I let my customers do things 
for me.” This man sold printing in person. Certain it is that 
when we have done a favor for another voluntarily, we are 
likely to have an unusual interest in him, a desire to stay his 
friend. 

Merritt of Denver carries the idea stil! farther.. For exam- 
ple, last year he called his catalogue a “ cabinet ” and “ loaned ” 
rather than gave it to customers, the latter being expected to 
return it within ten days. 

All of this brings me back to the point I started from. What 
do you do with new customers when you get them? If you are 
able to hold them, to make them work for you, it will probably 
pay you well to advertise. A printer can afford to pay a lot 
to get a customer in the first place, if that customer continues 
a prolific source of business. 
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The Arrival of a Tourist—‘‘In the Days That Wuz” 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist. 
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By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Dull Face of Slugs 

The following letter was received, accompanied by slugs: 
“T am sending you specimens of border slugs. You will 
notice that there is a defective face on practically all of them. 
We have done everything within our power to remedy this 
defect, but have been unable to do so. We have increased 
the temperature of the metal, increased the stress on the pump 
spring, and have seen that the mold cells are free from oil 
and grease. Vents in the mouthpiece seem to be deep enough, 
as there is a sprue of metal about one-half or three-quarters of 
an inch long on the back of the slug before trimming. I have 
this same trouble on all the molds. On the smaller slugs the 
plunger seems to make a hollow sound when it drops into the 
well, and when the metal pot breaks away from the mold it 
seems to stick a little, enough to jar the whole machine. This 
does not happen after a few minutes of continuous casting.” 

Answer— An examination of the bottom of the slugs 
shows that the pot is a trifle too high, as the jets appear above 
the smooth side of the slugs instead of the edge of the jet lin- 
ing exactly with the edge. This condition on a six-point slug 
diminishes the flow of metal into mold cell. Adjust the pot so 
that the jets align with the smooth side of the slug. If the 
descent of plunger causes metal to rise and disturb the sur- 
face just over the well it may indicate a loose fit and may be 
corrected by applying a new plunger. If the machine is old, 
perhaps an oversize plunger may be required to correct this 
trouble. Give the plunger full stress of spring, and advance 
spring to front notch of lever after you have lowered the 
adjustable hook to which the lower end of the spring is 
attached. Clean plunger and well. Rub surface of plunger 
with graphite, using a cloth or a fiber brush. This lessens 
friction with the well. The noise made by pot when with- 
drawing indicates that the mouthpiece temperature needs to 
be increased. The separating of pot mouthpiece from slug 
should not be accompanied by any unusual noise. If no re- 
lief is obtained, secure from your metal dealer a quantity of 
metal which will have a higher tin content. This will tend to 
furnish increased sharpness on face of slugs, provided no other 
complication is present. You have taken all the ordinary pre- 
cautions to insure a good face. 


Magazine Channel May Be Bruised 

An Indiana operator writes: “I am having trouble in get- 
ting the lower-case ‘s’ to respond. The matrices and magazine 
have been cle ae matrix ears polished, but the ‘s’ persists in 
sticking above and below and on the verge pawls. Appar- 
ently the mechanism works nicely, as I have examined the 
movements and all are functioning.” 

Answer. — Apparently there is an interference to the free 
movement of the matrix. Remove the magazine and examine 
the channel through which the matrix passes. There may be 
a bruise or a wire scratch. Examine the corresponding chan- 


nel in escapement. Take a piece of crocus cloth and rub 
through the channel, applying pressure with a two-point rule 
or lead. The polishing of sides and bottom of channel may help. 


Slugs Do Not Deliver Properly 


A Massachusetts operator describes several troubles relat- 
ing to the delivery of slugs and the binding of slugs in the mold. 

Answer.— When slugs do not deliver properly, open the 
right-hand knife as wide as possible, then rub a small amount 
of graphite on the slug adjuster leather facing, also in the 
bottom of the groove in which the slug travels forward to 
the galley. This treatment usually is sufficient to correct the 
delivery of slugs if they are slow in sliding down to galley. 
However, if the slugs do not advance far enough to come to 
front edge of the lower knife block liner it may be necessary 
to adjust the forward stroke of the ejector by the adjusting 
screw on the pawl. Turn screw up one-half revolution, which 
will cause the ejector to advance farther. When slugs from 
one mold do not deliver as well as those from other molds, as 
in the case of the twenty-four-point slug, remove the mold 
and polish the body as well as the inside of cap in every part. 
This will include the grooves where ribs are formed. Use 
regular mold polish for this purpose, and when finished rub 
the polished surfaces with dry graphite. As a rule this cor- 
rects the tendency of slugs to stick, as it reduces the friction. 


Low Characters on Slug 


An operator describes several troubles he has experienced, 
one in which low letters appear on slugs, but not always the 
same characters. 

Answer.—lIn the matter of low letters on your slugs we sug- 
gest that you observe if the pot lever cushion spring has the 
proper amount of yield when lockup occurs. If there is just a 
very little movement of the spring when lockup occurs it 
should be ample. If the spring shows considerable yielding 
and you find that you can turn the front nut toward the 
spring, then do so, and cast a few slugs and proof on hard 
paper. We should like to have a slug showing the low char- 
acter, and also the matrix in order that we may make a test. 
If you can secure these we will let you know our findings. In 
regard to the distributor stopping, try putting a :few drops of 
gasoline in the oil holes of the front lower screw and allow it 
to run for a few moments, then follow with a few drops of 
regular distributor oil. Also you should place one drop on each 
of the blocks which are on the flange and collar, so that they 
can release readily. The quivering of the clutch may be due 
to a dry bearing on the clutch pulley. Remove the parts, and 
when they are off take the part with the leather friction 
washer and rub the leather on a new piece of fine sandpaper 
laid on a flat surface. Do not take leather from the flange. 
After the parts are returned to place give a trial by opening 
and closing the channel entrance. Operate clutch with the 
springs as weak as possible. 











Avoid Oil on Mold Wiper 


An operator writes as follows: “ (1) What causes matrices 
to get dirty in three weeks? I keep my hands clean when oper- 
ating, yet I must clean the matrices often on index side to make 
them readable. (2) The vise automatic will stop the mold 
from advancing, but it seems that the clutch works late, and 
it is necessary to back the cams (after sending in a tight line) 
to let the elevator down to the right position after widening the 
jaws. (3) It seems to be impossible to ‘ hang up’ the elevator 
when operating, because it will stick until the line passes from 
the assembling elevator. (4) The machine has been kicking 
off the clutch lever when returning to normal position. I tried 
adjusting the eccentric stud and the clutch rod, and found that 
when the machine would not kick off it would fail to stop 
when the distributor-shifter was held back, and vice versa. 
(5) Is there any way by which a gasoline burner can be regu- 
lated? The metal seems to be either too hot or too cold 
throughout the day, and the continual jumping up to regulate 
it slows up production considerably.” 

Answer.— (1) Matrices become dirty by first becoming 
oily. The following plan may prevent oil getting on the mat- 
rices: Avoid oil on front mold wiper; do not oil ejector blade; 
do not oil delivery slide; use graphite to lubricate. Take a 
narrow strip of clean cloth and moisten with gasoline; start 
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distributor screws and hold cloth in thread of screws, repeating 
until all oil and dirt is removed. Repeat the operation daily 
for a while, and probably the dirt will not be found on the 
matrices. Perhaps it would help if you removed all the mat- 
rices and while they are stacked in a galley rub edges with a 
rubber ink eraser until they are bright. Graphite by rubbing 
with a brush. Repeat operation on the opposite edge. (2) If 
the vise automatic does not stop the cams quickly enough, see 
if there is not lost motion somewhere in the group. The mo- 
ment the disk starts forward it should cause action on the vari- 
ous parts of the vise automatic and clutch groups to release 
the clutch. When the cams are normal and when the start- 
ing and stopping lever is in middle position notice if there is 
more than one-sixteenth of an inch between the front end of 
vise automatic dog and the pawl of the vise automatic stop 
rod. If more space is present the stop rod may be removed 
from the vise and bent so that space is diminished. (3 and 4) 
The third and fourth questions are rather obscure. We sug- 
gest that you make another examination of the parts, and let 
us know more about it. (5) Gasoline is such a volatile agent 
that it can not be readily controlled by any automatic arrange- 
ment. We do not know of any way to control it except by 
constant vigilance in watching the slug. We suggest that you 
look into the matter of electric heat for metal. 


The New Publisher—Chicago 


Part X.—By R. T. Porte 


S I studied the publishing of the Herald 
and other small country newspapers, I was 
) astonished to notice how many publishers 
seemed content to just drift along without 
‘ method, or else adopted methods that did 
not make for business success. With the 
example of the two Rutland papers before 
2 them, it seemed to me as though all the 
papers would at once follow their plans, at least so far as they 
could. The contrary was the result, as very few of the papers 
really went after business the way they did. For myself, I 
did all that was possible for one man, but lacking codperation 
from my competitor I could not accomplish what others did. 
But with the experiments I did make I was astonished to 
discover that competition did not really cut as big a figure as 
one might expect. Even with the best codperation neither of us 
could have had all the business of the town, as each would get 
only his share; so as a matter of fact I got just about as much 
as if we did work together. The only trouble was that I was 
somewhat timid about doing things I thought advisable. 
Looking over the various papers and talking with their 
publishers, I found that most of them were inclined to imitate 
—if that is the right word—those papers which seemed to me 
to be the least successful. If those papers cut the subscription 
price, all the other papers got excited and seemed to think they 
would have to do the same thing or go out of business. If one 
publisher reduced the price of auction bills to $5, then all the 
others had visions of his getting all the business. On the 
other hand, when a successful publisher raised his price to $2 
a year, or maintained his price, the statement was always made 
that “Bill was different and his people would stand for it, 
while ” and on they would go. I did lose some business 








aN 














perhaps; yet, had I kept my advertising rates at 10 cents or 
subscription at $1 I doubt whether I would have received more 
advertising or subscriptions. In fact, in one year I had added 


NotEe.—This is the tenth instalment of a twelve-part story of a young 
publisher as told by himself. Copyright, 1924, by R. T. Porte. 


fifty new subscribers, had lost ten, which was a gain of forty, 
and received over twice the amount of revenue I had before. 

Somewhere in the good book there runs something about 
“seest thou a man diligent in business.” The point was that 
here was a man worth noting. It did not say anything about 
taking notice of the man who was a failure, or not a success. 
I decided to copy the successes, not the standstills, failures or 
near failures. 

I reasoned it out that the best way was to forget competi- 
tion entirely, treat it as a joke or part of business when it was 
called to my attention by customers, and go on my own way. 
If I had “ good ” competition, then I would get only my share. 
If I had “bad” competition, then my competitor would get 
the “ bad” business, while I would get the “ good ”’ business, 
and I was just about as well off. I was called a robber, high- 
wayman, and everything else. I took the humorous view of 
the matter and agreed to what they said— but some way 
many of them left their work with us. Donald knew we were 
getting good prices and took great pride in his work. He 
made a study of jobwork and of setting advertisements, and 
he did so well that I raised his wages, and also Grace’s. Instead 
of being content with just “ printing ” the Herald, we tried to 
do extra good presswork. It took a little longer, but I no- 
ticed that the subscribers seemed to know the difference. The 
good cylinder press was a great help in this, and with a little 
care it was remarkable what results we got. 

Grace wrote her notes more carefully, and read the 
“ society ” columns of the larger papers, and soon the columns 
were replete with reports of bridge parties, and “ her club” 
and “ covers for four” and so on. She got hold of two woman’s 
clubs and literally put them on the map with news items about 
their doings. At first some of the men laughed, but the women 
liked it and read the items. This helped me with the stores, 
and I went after more advertising. The millinery store picked 
up a bit, and the openings were crowded. The milliner soon 
doubled her business, because Grace mentioned that at certain 
services some “ adorable creations in hats”’ were seen. Next 
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week the church was packed with women and new hats. The 
preacher hardly knew what had happened — but Grace and I 
did. There is little difference between the wife of the bank 
president or the society leader of any metropolis, and those of 
similar standing in Hutchinson. Each is in a small community 
of social interests, the only possible difference being in the 
number of onlookers. So I described the situation to Grace, 
and she agreed. We then treated all the activities of Hutchin- 
son just as though they were in Chicago, New York, or any 
other large place. It was an innovation, and presently I no- 
ticed that both papers in Rutland began the same plan. That 
did me a lot of good; those boys were quick to grasp anything 
that looked like a success. They doubled the space devoted 
to society reports, and in addition they took to printing pic- 
tures of some of the women and their children. 

After negotiations with the local photographer I seized this 
idea also. He furnished the pictures, and stood half the cost 
of the plates, and I put ‘“ Photo by Swem ” under the cuts. In 
two weeks it seemed that every woman in Hutchinson was get- 
ting her picture taken. The photographer’s business more 
than doubled, and he increased the price enough to more than 
cover the cost of the plates. Every week I printed from two 
to four pictures, all with news notes. When vacation time 
came and the boys and girls came home from school, I got 
pictures of them taken while they were away, and ran them. 
It created interest in schools, and soon three schools were 
advertising in the Herald. The cost was about $10 a week, but 
the increased revenue was more than ample. 

But my competitor was busy also, and hardly a week went 
by that he did not make a nasty slam at me or at the Herald. 
It hurt to let this go on and on, yet I kept the Herald free 
from this sort of thing. I never mentioned Mr. Wicks except 
in the most respectful way in connection with some news notes. 

When I had been running the Herald just about a year 
there blew into my office — and blew is just the exact word — 
a man who said he wanted to submit a most important 
proposition to me, one that would make me a great deal of 
money and put the Herald on the map. He had come to me 
because he wanted to do business with the most influential 
paper in the community, and the proposition was so vast and 
important that I as a brainy publisher and business man would 
at once see its possibilities. 

I wanted to know just what it was all about, but he went 
on. He and a number of others in Chicago had viewed the 
situation in regard to country newspapers and their possibili- 
ties (he kept using that word) and out of the greatness of 
their hearts and minds they had decided to go out and assist 
the most worthy paper in each community to a wider and 
greater opportunity, and in addition supply it with enough 
ready money to help it enlarge and become even a greater 
paper and power, and fully live up to its possibilities. It 
meant for the editor a larger audience, more subscribers, more 
power and influence in the community, and in the State. With 
a circulation of anxious readers of over double or treble those 
at present, all paid in advance, and with hundreds of boosters 
for the paper, it did not take any imagination for me or any 
other live publisher to see the great possibilities that lay 
before me. Did I not want to build up my paper? Certainly! 
Then why wait for the slow growth of years, when he and 
others in Chicago, friends of the country newspaper, were 
anxious to come to my rescue and help me. Read what the 
publishers of other papers had said about them and their 
wonderful work! Here is one he had helped out of debt, filled 
the office with jobwork for over six months, increased circula- 
tion and advertising. Read what these others had to say. 

They had enlisted the efforts of many of the people in each 
of these communities to go out in the highways and byways 
to boost for the paper, to collect subscriptions, and advertise 
the paper. While they were on the job nobody in the town 
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thought of anything else or dreamed of anything else but that 
paper and the wonderful strides it was making, how it was 
coming to be the one great paper in the county; business men 
placed advertising for a year or more, and gave orders in ad- 
vance for thousands of dollars of jobwork. These good 
Samaritans could do all this because they were for the country 
newspaper. They loved— just dearly loved —the country 
newspaper publishers, and they only lived to help make them 
the kind of papers they should be. 

Just about here I managed to get in a word and ask the 
man just how he would do all this. He went on. This is 
where their great organization ability came in. They would 
thoroughly organize a crew of men and women right in my 
own community, fire them with enthusiasm of the possibilities 
— that word again — of the work before them. Guiding and 
directing them would be he and one or two others, and the 
flow of money would come right to my door. In a month or 
two I would be rich, the Herald famous, and the community 
more sold than ever on the paper. 

“What you mean,” I put in, “is that you will put on one 
of the subscription contests for me? Is that what you want 
to do?” 

“ Brother publisher,” he said, “that is the idea exactly. 
You no doubt have heard of fake contests, but ours is legiti- 
mate. We deliver the goods, and there are no comebacks.” 
I was not so sure. What he said seemed almost too good to be 
true. If I put on such a contest it would be possibly the last 
blow to the opposition, and then I would have the field to my- 
self. At press association meetings I had heard a great deal 
for and against contests. Pete Wiser was against them, but 
did not say so very strongly. Some of his publisher friends 
were for them and told some good tales about them. 

I asked the contest man to leave his literature with me so 
I could think it over, and arranged with him to come back the 
next day. He protested about this. Papers all over the coun- 
try were begging him to come to their towns, but he had 
chosen me as one he really wanted to help, passing up the 
others in my favor. Only because of this would he wait until 
the next day. I read his stuff, and the more I read the testi- 
monials the more I was in favor of his plan. He showed 
where his plan was so much different, and instead of merely 
increasing subscriptions he secured more advertising and job- 
work. All these counted in the final contest. He had an array 
of figures showing possible receipts and expenditures, includ- 
ing twenty-five per cent for himself, and what was left for the 
publisher. I studied these quite thoroughly, and they seemed 
to be all right. 

I wanted somebody to give me more information. I knew 
how Pete stood on the proposition, also the fellows in Rutland. 
But it did not satisfy me. I thought of Dad Slaw and sent 
him a night letter giving him full information and asking his 
advice. By noon came back a wire, which read: ‘“ Pronounce 
the first syllable.” Just like Dad never to give a direct reply, 
but let one figure out his meaning. I showed it to Donald, 
who shook his head. I had gotten into the habit of taking 
Donald into my confidence more and more. His knowing the 
price list and taking such an interest in things was possibly 
the reason, and I found very frequently that it did me good to 
talk things over with him. I could then think out aloud, and 
sometimes thought spoken audibly seems different. It was 
Grace who answered the problem of Dad Slaw’s telegram. She 
came over and put on my desk a piece of paper with but three 
capital letters written on it. They were CON. That settled 
it. I knew just what Dad Slaw meant. He did not want to 
say anything for or against, yet left it to me to interpret in 
my own way. The word “Con” was sufficient. 

But I was not quite convinced, so wired one of my class- 
mates to look up the people in Chicago, where he had a posi- 
tion, asking him to wire me full particulars. Meantime I 
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held off the contest man, who seemed to be getting more im- 
patient than ever. We watched him, and found that he went 
to Wicks’ office right after that. Then I wondered just what 
might happen to me if he got in with Wicks. I almost made 
up my mind to close the deal with him in order to keep him 
away from Wicks, when I received a telegram from Chicago. 
“ Party has only desk room at the place. Is not known other- 
wise. Inquiry at police headquarters shows he has been in 
trouble several times. Never been in jail and has reputation 
of being smooth. A woman works with him.” 

This was enough, and when the contest man came in I told 
him I had decided to pass up his liberal offer, as I did not 
believe I would put on a contest. He wanted to know the rea- 
son, and asked if anybody had said anything against him. He 
would make them suffer if they had, as he was the one square 
contest man in the business. I told him I would not put on 
the contest, no matter what he had to say. He threatened to 
put one on for my competitor, and kept at it until I got angry 
and ordered him out. 

Next week the blow fell. The Recorder came out with a 
full page advertisement saying that the greatest subscription 
contest ever held would be started. I read every word, as it 
was a new experience for me and I wanted to know just how 
the proposition finally went. As I read I felt I had made a 
mistake, and was picturing just what it would have meant had 
it been the Herald instead of the other paper. 

In the paper was a coupon for entering names in the con- 
test. Each coupon entitled the lucky one to a thousand votes, 
but if sent in by Monday there would be an extra five thousand 
votes. Only through coupons taken from the Recorder was 
it possible for a person to enter the contest. Then the adver- 
tisement went on to say that with each new subscription there 
would be given five thousand votes, with each renewal two 
thousand. Delinquent subscriptions collected would count as 
three thousand votes for each year of delinquency. For job- 
work orders, a thousand votes would be counted for each dol- 
lar; for advertising, two thousand. 

The prizes were to consist of a Ford sedan, a watch, a 
diamond ring, a trip to the state fair, and a lot of smaller arti- 
cles. More than one coupon could be sent for a candidate, 
and the one who received the most coupons by Wednesday 
would receive a box of candy if a woman, a box of cigars if 
a man, or anything else of equal value. On the front page 
were three columns telling all about the affair, in language 
that made me envious. The Recorder was boosted to the 
skies for taking this forward step, which would place it far 
and above all other papers. It was the most liberal thing 
ever done by a newspaper for its subscribers, and there would 
be no difficulty in getting business for it. In addition the 
price of the subscription would remain the same, $1 a year, 
and the advertising and jobwork rates as in the past — the 
very lowest of any paper in the county. The Recorder had 
helped to keep the public from being robbed by other pub- 
lishers in the past, and this live progressive policy now made 
it possible for all its friends to show their approval, and place 
the Recorder at the top of all home-town papers. 

Donald and Grace were interested readers of all this stuff, 
and it seemed to react unfavorably upon them. For the first 
time they appeared to be depressed, to say the least. It was 
the first time I had any doubts as to my judgment. Had I 
made a mistake? Was this to be my Waterloo, after so many 
victories, when real success seemed within my grasp? 

The next week came the announcement of the contestants. 
About twenty girls had entered. Some of them I knew, and I 
doubted if they would be able to do very much. One of the 
girls had been in town about a month or so and was boarding 
with a private family. She said the doctor had told her to 
get out of the city and go into the country for a rest. I 
learned that she was tiring of her vacation and was ready to 
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go back; when this contest started she decided to remain 
a while longer and enter the contest, as it would give her some 
amusement — not that she expected to get anything, but then 
she could try, and the fun of the thing would be enough. One 
or two of the town boys had taken up with her, and she had 
gone to several entertainments and to dances and was fairly 
popular. When I asked Grace about her, she said she seemed 
to be popular with the boys. This to me seemed to be the 
most deadly comment a woman could make. Grace was a bit 
of a society bud herself, and went out to nearly everything. 
The fact that she worked in the printing office did not affect 
her standing, now that she wrote the society notes. In fact 
she was in a way a leader among the younger set, and I gath- 
ered they just tolerated the new girl because they supposed 
she would be with them only a short time. 

The others who had entered the contest were clerks, school 
teachers, or a few married women of the kind who would do 
most anything to have an excuse to get away from their homes. 
I felt rather relieved by the lineup. 

Week after week the Recorder carried news stories, offering 
special prizes for the most results by a certain day or a certain 
week. The votes rolled up by the thousand, but when I cut 
off the last three figures it did not seem so bad. One million 
votes looks like a lot. Cut off the last three ciphers and you 
have one thousand, which isn’t quite so much. So I got to 
counting the votes in this manner. With the mixed-up method 
of crediting votes I could not figure out just how much money 
was being taken in. As an average, I figured about 50 cents 
for each thousand, so a million votes meant only $500 in actual 
money. There would have to be several million votes to pay 
for the prizes, to say nothing of the commission to the contest 
man. All the money was handled by him, and deposited in 
his name in the bank. I interviewed the merchants who had 
furnished the prizes, and was told that the prizes had not been 
paid for. They admitted giving special prizes for the adver- 
tising value, and then consenting to take part of that out in 
real advertising. Meantime the prizes were in their possession 
and displayed in their windows. Much was made of the fact 
that the prizes could be seen in the stores. The local Ford 
dealer had the car on exhibition. The contest man had paid 
him $100 on the car and was to pay $300; the rest was to be 
taken out in advertising. This was the only money I could 
find that had been paid. The advertisements were mighty 
clever, and I read them through and through, and studied the 
man’s style in the news columns. To read them one would 
think the whole world was at the feet of the Recorder, and 
subscriptions and money just rolling in. 

To my surprise the business of the Herald went right along. 
I made no mention of the contest, and stood for much teasing 
by friends, who bantered me about getting left through the 
enterprise of the other paper. 

One Thursday night, near the time the contest was to close, 
I was reading the advertisement in the Recorder with more 
than usual interest, when suddenly an inspiration came. Get- 
ting a large sheet of news paper I made the layout of an 
advertisement. I hunted up one or two old cuts I had, and 
placed them in position. Far into the night I worked, and 
then went home content. Monday I handed the copy to 
Donald, who laughed heartily as he read it. He gave Grace the 
part of the copy that was to be machine-set, and she burst out 
laughing also. I swore them to secrecy, and wired for two 
hundred extra ready prints. It was not enough to supply the 
demand, for the day after the Herald appeared it seemed 
that everybody in the country wanted a copy. The whole 
town was laughing. Snider at Rutland called me on the tele- 
phone and congratulated me. I got a letter from Pete Wiser 
asking me to run off a few hundred copies of the ads. for him. 

Thus encouraged, I wrote another advertisement, which 
appeared the following week. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Tue TimMes-Mrrror PRINTING & BINDING House, 
Los Angeles, California—The Goudy number of 
your house-organ Three Minutes, composed through- 
out in Goudy Old Style, is a handsome issue. The 
process color work of the frontispiece and the in- 
sert is, of course, most outstanding, but the typog- 
raphy of the text matter in a large size of this 
open and readable type face, also the printing and 
paper, are representative of fine craftsmanship as 
well. The contents page, which departs somewhat 
from convention, is reproduced. 

L. S. Sweet, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin.— Except 
for the fact that the title line crowds the border 
at the top somewhat too closely, the cover for the 
summer session number of the Echo is remarkably 
good. The design is effective and the colors are 
excellent. The effect would be even better if com- 
bination outline and solid letters 
had been used for the title, the for- 
mer in dark gray and the latter in 
gold, as the solid letters are now 
printed. While the general layout 
of this book is satisfactory there 
was sufficient space on all pages to 
permit the use of type one size 
larger, which would have improved 
the book a great deal, not only be- 
cause the larger letters would be 
easier to read, but because they 
would be more in keeping with the 
size of the page. When we con- 
sider the fine manner in which the 
halftones are printed — and some of 
them are quite large — and realize 
that the work was done on a 12 by 
18 inch platen press, we are im- 
pressed with the fact that the work 
was done by an unusually capable 
pressman who exercised extreme 
care. The printing of the plate 
occupying the two center pages, a 
picture of the school building, is 
almost as well done as it is in the 
“Year Book,” which was printed 
on a cylinder press — this, in spite 
of the fact that the latter has the 
advantage of being done in sepia 
and roughed, which, of course, 
enriches the appearance of the pic- 
ture. We understand that the 
‘‘ Year Book ’”? was executed by the 
George F. Wamser Company, Mil- 
waukee, but that the other work 
was done in your school shop. The 
smaller specimens are good excent 
where Parsons type is composed 
entirely in capitals. Like gothic 
and other decorative, unconven- 
tional faces, Parsons is unsuited to 
straight capital composition. 

THE CoMMERCIAL PRINT SHOP, 
Decatur, Indiana.—While the work 
you sent us is fairly satisfactory, at 
least considering the purposes to be 
served, it falls short of a quality 
standard in several respects. Larger 
type is often used in the letterheads 
than is essential or desirable, but 
this fault would be minimized in 
some cases at least if the lines were 
not spaced so widely, as in the one 
for the Decatur Box & Filler Com- 
pany, for instance. Large amounts 
of matter should not be set wholly 
in capitals, as in the heading for 


By J. L. Frazier 


Kedonia Scalp Tonic, and especially in such nar- 
row measure as to make uniform word spacing 
impossible. The heading for the Endicott Publish- 
ing Company would be greatly improved by setting 
the second display line in italic (upper and lower 
case) and by the use of smaller ornaments between 
the three items of the line. This line should have 
been made shorter than the main line if the most 
pleasing shape or contour was desired. Lines that 
naturally square up may be pleasing if other units 
of the design conform, but when makeshifts must 
be resorted to in order to make two lines the same 
length some other arrangement is desirable. In 
general, however, the practice of working for square 
groups is a dangerous one. On the letterhead for 
Fisher & Harris the use of two sizes of type in one 
line is bad, for it throws the design as a whole out of 
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Contents page in a “different” manner by the Times-Mirror Printing & Binding 


ouse, Los Angeles, California. 


Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism,” 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


balance. Why, also, mix the Copperplate Gothic 
with the Caslon? The two faces are not harmoni- 
ous, and Caslon, or even Copperplate, throughout 
would have resulted more satisfactorily. 

Cart J. H. Anperson, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania.— All the specimens are in fine taste, fea- 
tured, as they are, by the best type faces and 
beautiful papers; the composition, as is to be ex- 
pected, is excellent. 

A. PoMERANTz Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania.—Both the booklet, ‘‘ 1832-34 Spruce Street,” 
and the folder, ‘“‘ Pomerantz for Business and Adver- 
tising Printing,’ embody the finest artwork, en- 
graving, typography, printing and paper. The 
covers, featured by broadly drawn illustrations and 
printed in pleasing and effective color schemes, are 
decidedly forceful. Printers capable of the grade of 
work represented by these two 
pieces are fitted to accomplish the 
most particular commissions with 
satisfaction to particular clients, to 
whom we recommend Pomerantz. 

Water D. STERNBERG, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.— Fine! Sel- 
dom, indeed, are all specimens in so 
large a package of such uniform 
excellence. Indeed, all of them re- 
flect rare skill and taste, not only 
in type arrangement and selection, 
but in the use of inks and stocks 
as well. The display window cards 
for basketball games and_ other 
entertainments are forceful, which 
is generally the case, but these of 
yours are unusual in the fact that 
they are good looking besides. 

BERNE WITNESS ComMPANy, 
Berne, Indiana.—While the cover 
design for your type specimen book 
is attractive in general, the letter- 
ing of the title is somewhat too 
small, first, in proportion to the 
size of the page and, second, in 
consideration of the fact that there 
is so much ornament in the design. 
Colors are pleasing. The title page 
is well executed, but it is of a style 
we do not altogether like, the exten- 
sive copy being squared up without 
much regard to display values, with 
red rules between all lines in the 
style customarily employed in re- 
ligious printing. The style is in the 
manner employed by early manu- 
script writers for whom the lines in 
red served a practical purpose. The 
page immediately preceding those 
showing your type faces would be 
much better if the three black geo- 
metric squares in each corner were 
omitted and if the lines of type, 
centered vertically, were above the 
center. They should at least be at 
the optical center, which is above 
the actual center, and they should 
preferably be above the optical cen- 
ter in order to avoid the monotony 
of the equal division of the page. 
We regret that the specimen pages 
of small type were not printed in 
black. The small type appears too 
weak in the brown, which might 
have been excellent for printing the 
larger and bolder display faces. 
Presswork is very good indeed, and 
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A PRINTER-CRAFTSMAN ON THE WORK OF 
THE L.C.C. LONDON SCHOOL OF PRINTING 
Db ITN AINTBRIDE FOUNDATION and its 


honourable association with the Printing 
Craft has given way to the L.C.C. London 
School of Printing. The Principal has in- 
vited me toexpress my opinionon the work 
of the Institution asevidenced in the pages 
of the Year Book 1922-23. I accept it with 
a considerable amount of pleasure, if only 
because of the opportunity it presents to 
show my appreciation of his indomitable 
J }} spirit indeciding, notwithstanding the fact 
that the builders were busy with construc- 
tive alterations tothe new buildings until nearly the close 
of thesession, to present tothe friends of the School proofs 
of the excellence of the work now being carried on at 
Stamford Street. Mr. Riddell does well, in view of some 
recent criticisms, most kindly expressed, to point out that 
“those responsible for the work of the School have ever 
before them the fact that printing is a commercial business, 
) and the function of a technical school must be to give, in 

addition to character-building lessons, technical instruc- 
tion in the various styles and methods of work, so that it 
may be possible for those employed in the craft to earna 
competence corresponding with the skill and knowledge 
demanded.” Howsuccessful Principal andstaff have been 
in this endeavour is evident all through the book. The 
highest praise can be readily given to the reproductive 
work, especially to the photo-litho etchings of that good 
fellow and clever artist, Fianslip Fletcher; a my remarks 
must be confined mainly to its purely typographic side. 
@ It would, of course, be a comparatively simple matter 
to make some criticism of the work. If I may strike a 
personal note here I should like to say that I doubt if I 
ever produced a piece of work with any pretension that 
fully satisfied me. Improvements were always possible. 
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lence of the typographic specimens contained in the 
portfolio of Marine Bond entitled ‘Advertising 
Ideas.”? There’s a wealth of suggestion, construc- 
tive and authentic, on both type display and color, 
which can be put to profitable use by any printer 
faced with the problem of giving a job a different 
from ordinary look. 

Dorrty PRINTERY, Findlay, Ohio.—The port- 
folio, ‘Some Specimens of Professional Printing,”’ 
contains numerous unusually attractive letterheads, 
noteheads, envelopes, etc., done in small sizes of 
type to appeal to doctors, lawyers and the like. It 
should develop considerable business in that line, 
not only because the work is good, as the Doerty 
product always has been, but because one of the 
specimens at least is sure to appeal to every one who 
gets the portfolio. That almost certainly means 
an order. 

H. Hover & Co., St. Louis, Missouri.—The cards 
entitled ‘‘ Results,” issued to promote recognition 
of your handsome trade-mark, is effectively com- 
posed and attractively printed in pleasing colors. 

Betmont HicH Scuoot, Los Angeles, California. 
—The work is unusually good for students work- 
ing in a school shop; in fact, it compares favorably 
with the product of an average commercial print- 
ing plant. 

D. M. Burton, Macon, Georgia.—The speci- 
mens are interesting and in excellent taste, effective 
in display; in fact, mighty fine in every way. We 
might go through them more carefully and find 
some little flaws, but they would be of little conse- 
quence in view of the good first impression that all 
of them make. 

DENNISON & Sons, Boston, Massachusetts.— Ex- 
cept for the cover design, your type book is very 
good. The cover, however, is all out of gear, as a 
result of placing the upper group to one side, 
whereas the remainder of the design is centered. 
The idea of so far separating two groups, joined in 
sense, by the word “ of,’”’ as on this design, is not 
a good practice. 

F. Ernest NACHBAUER, San Diego, California. 
— Your letterhead for Frye & Smith, featured by 
an attractive blind-stamped panel design, is very 
good indeed. The blotter composed in Old English 
is likewise pleasing in appearance, but very few 
will read so much matter composed in that type face. 
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Impressive page in the Venezia type face executed by the house of George W. 1 


Jones, London, one of England’s most famous printeries, and contributed to the : A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
“Year Book” of the London School of Printing. DEVOTED TO THE INTER: 
ESTS OF THE PRINTING ART 


the specimen pages, showing various kinds of print- Old English and a Jenson- 
ing and ruling, are a fine thing for customers who ian face, closely set and 
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' 
are more or less ignorant of printing processes. printed in black, red and ; 
In addition, these pages provide a good impression — gold, has an old-time flavor : 
of the scope of your service. which suggests class and : 

Lonpon ScHOOL OF PRINTING AND KINDRED distinction among present- ; 
Traves, London, England.—The portfolio, ‘‘ Exam- day announcements. 1 
ples of Students’ Work,” containing the large “ Year MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 
Book,”’ several smaller books and some posters exe- Company, New York city. : 
cuted in fine taste, interests us very much indeed. —wWe are delighted to have 


The portfolio indicates that thorough and intelli- your Chicago house and 
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gent instruction in the various branches of the our friend, Walter Bleloch, is 

graphic arts is being provided in your school, which, the manager, represented | ° 

judged from these exhibits and the text of the book, by so impressive and hand- iz 

is doubtless the greatest school of printing in the some a book as “Linotype |! i 

world. We are reproducing two exhibits taken from Service in the MiddleWest.” —_! = 

the “‘ Year Book,” which are representative of the The attractiveness of the | is THE DU BOIS PRESS 

character and quality of the typography through- book is, of course, a matter ‘| rm] OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

out. Presswork, both black and color, and the to be expected. The print- | = 

engravings, are consistent in quality with the typog- ing and advertising of Mer- | = bethotpotpotietpotveott 

raphy of the display pages. genthaler has been main- 
West Vircinia Puce & Paper Company, New tained at a _ very high 

York city.— “ Printing on the Westvaco Uncoated standard in recent years, \ 

Book Paper” is a handsome booklet and contains as, of course, it should be ; 

some fine illustrations by notable artists handsomely to properly represent a 

rendered on uncoated stock. Among these are sev- house providing the equip- 

eral line engravings, undoubtedly etched in copper, ment most important to ' 

so fine is the detail, as well as color halftones. The good printing, namely,type. | : 

book is a quality product all the way through. SwicaRtT Paper  Com- ee eee ee ee ee ee 
A. SAGERMANN, PRINTER, INcoRPORATED, Canton, PANY, Chicago, Illinois—  Tijtle page of the house-organ of The Du Bois Press, Rochester, New York, 

Ohio.—The announcement of ‘“‘ Change in Firm We are pleased to compli- in which the entire text is devoted to the explanation and illustration of 


Name” is handsome. ‘The design, composed in ment you upon the excel- 


projective ornament. 
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WittraM Cotvarp, The Chimes Press, Los An- 
geles, California—The portfolio, or folder, of your 
typographic work contains some unusually interest- 
ing examples of type display, all of them being 
well designed and effectively displayed. 

Frep E. Preye, New York city.—The posters — 
a motto entitled, ‘‘ A Message,’”’ by Calvin Coolidge, 
and an editorial, ‘“‘ Eternal Triangles,” by William 
Bolitho — are handsomely executed. 

Atvin E. Mowrey, Franklin, Pennsylvania.— 
In arrangement and display the work is very satis- 
factory. It would be much better, however, if you 
had more attractive type faces to work with. 

Grass & PrupDHOMME Company, Portland, Ore- 
gon.—The folders entitled ‘“ Fishing, Golfing and 
Hunting in Oregon,” as well as the one for the 
Multnomah Hotel, are representative of the better 
grade of resort and travel publicity. The print- 
ing, both black and colors, is excellent. In one 
feature the work is better than the average of this 
class — which, among all printing, is high — 
namely, the type. For example, the first piece is 
composed in Garamond, with display in Goudy Old 
Style, which the most meticulous of our readers 
will agree is a fine combination. 

Murray & ScHUMERT, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
— Your blotters—the same design in different 
color combinations — are neat as a result of the 
use of a good type face, Caslon Old Style italic, and 
effective because large sizes are used for the brief 
copy. About all the copy essential to good blotter 
advertising is the firm name, business and address. 
An effective and influential slogan may be used with 
good results, but the practice of filling a blotter 
with matter is not advisable. 

W. M. Wooparp, Albany, Georgia.— “ Printing, 
That’s Us”’ is a very good blotter, helped in effec- 
tiveness by the striking round-corner border printed 
in red, the strength being due to the form rather 
than to the makeup of the border, however. Brief 
copy in large sizes of type flashes your message to 
the user of the blotter and constitutes the most 
effective kind of blotter advertising. 

CALDWELL PRINTING Company, Rome, Georgia. 
—Your August calendar blotter is mighty neat, 
and the brief quotation from Lincoln will be read 
and appreciated. The calendar is always a good 
item for a blotter, while your name, although unos- 
tentatiously printed, stands out well. With all 
prominent lines in the one face, Cheltenham Wide, 
the appearance is neat and pleasing. 

TREMONT PRINTING CoMPANY, Bronx, New York. 
—The envelope corner for your business is distinc- 
tive in appearance. Covering almost the whole 
length of the envelope at the top, much of the type 
will be obliterated by the cancellation stamp in the 
postoffice, which makes it a bad feature. There is 
a postal ruling to the effect that there must be three 
and one-half inches of blank space from the right- 
hand side of the envelope, so we are surprised you 
have not heard from the postoffice on that score. 
In its arrangement, your letterhead, printed in 
black and green on gray stock, is very good, but 
the Old English (gothic) type should never be 
letter-spaced. The face is black and closely knit, 
and, to look well, it should be composed in the 
same manner, with less space between words and 
lines than is customary with roman type and with 
no letter spacing at all. Look at the lines a mo- 
ment, consider them in connection with the point 
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inferred Chat Be cannot Bave Been Born Before 1421. Be must Save come 
of a middte-class famifp and received some education, altBoug if is 
not Rnown where. Be was apprenticed fo a Leading merchant in te 
City of Zondon, Robert Large, a warden of te Mercers’ Company, 
then the most important of the City Companies, who in 1439 Became 
Lord Mapor. Jn Fis Bouse Carton would meet many Flemish mer- 
cBants and in 1441, Before Be was out of Bis apprenticesBip, Be went fo 
the Bow Countries, probably fo Bruges, he centre of he woollen trade. 
Carton seems fo Rave prospered and about 1462 Became the Governor 
of be Enatis§ Merchants at Bruges, a most important post involving 
not onfy much Labour in connection with the woollen trade But also dip- 
fomatic negotiations. About 1469 be gave up Chis post and entered the 
service of Be Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward he Fourth of 
Cnatand. Strict rules of celibacy were enforced among the merchants 
of tBe foreign cofonp at Bruges, and if map Be that one of the reasons 
whic8 induced Carton fo resign Bis office was the fact of Bis wishing 
fo marry. Gut it is not certainty known when fe did marrp nor what 
was (Be nature of Bis office in Be BouseBold of Be Duchess. Je was 
probably parttp connected with Beir common fiferarp interests and 
partly with tbe woollen trade, for even Be nobility of the period did not 
disdain fo share in Che profits of Lucrative commerce. 

Jn 1469 Carton Bad Bequn fo transtate info Enatis§ “Le Recueil 
des Bistoires d¢ Trope,”a popular work written at he Court of the 
Duke of Gurgundp by Raoul fe Fevre. THe transfation was aban- 
doned for a fime and finally completed at Cofogne on the 1965 of Sep- 
temBer, 1471. jn Be preface fo tBe printed edition Carton fells us that 
i€ was Che demand for His translation which first turned Bis Houghts 
to printing. Jf is possible hat during Sie stay at Cologne fe first 
fearnt something of te practical side of the new arf. Wpnkpn de 
Worde, Carton’s successor, saps at §is master printed at Cofogne 
a Latin edition of he “De proprictatibus serum ” of Barthofomacus. 
Earton’s Biographer, Blades, declines fo admit is as evidence, and 
somewBat unfairtp accuses Wynkpn of Being generally unretiable. He 
considers that if Carton Bad fearnt fo print at Cologne Bis first Books 
would Bave shown a more advanced standard of workmansbip; for in- 
stance, Be would Bave Rnown Bow fo space Bis fines instead of Leaving 














The latest issue of the Linotype Record, London, England, was largely devoted to England’s first printer, 
William Caxton. This page is done in a type face similar to the one used by Caxton 
and so is informative as well as interesting. 


just made and see if you do not agree with us. 
Better still, next time you print letterheads take 

















From GEO. W. FONES, at The Sign of The Dolphin 
12,13 & 14 GOUGH SQUARE, Fleet Street, LONDON, &.C.4. 








Package label of notable English printer, featuring his distinctive work mark. 





out the spaces between letters, space the words more 
closely and notice the difference. The _ blotter, 
““ Cheek,” is interesting, but blue and green inks 
do not make a good combination for typographical 
printing. Business cards are very neat, and the 
type faces, while not the most stylish and attrac- 
tive available, are nevertheless quite satisfactory. 
E. H. Foster & Co., Cohoes, New York.—The 
blotter house-organ Station E. H. F., is very good 
indeed. The name is quite novel and interesting 
because of the present great prominence of the 
radio. Therefore, the use of the initials of your 
firm like call letters is quite appropriate. The line 
at the bottom, in Copperplate, printed in red, is 
inconsistent with the typography elsewhere set in 
roman. Cheltenham Bold for the red line would 
have been just as effective, if not more so, and 
considerably more attractive, because more consis- 
tent with the other type than the block letter. 
GreorcE H. Burcess, Baltimore, Maryland.—The 
Sunbeam for July is an unusually attractive booklet 
containing numerous poems by the editor of the 
Baltimore Sun, Henry Edward Warner. While the 
cover is more ornate than custom suggests for such 
a book, it is nevertheless in good taste and quite 
colorful, an advantage if the books were sold on 
news stands and in book stores, as we suspect they 
were. The handling of the text pages, featured by 
a band of border across the top and rules across 
the bottom, which, with illustrations, are printed 
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Impressive cover of booklet issued by the Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


in orange, makes the pages lively and refreshing as 
a variation from pages of poems in type alone. The 
booklet, really, is quite commendable, even though 
it is inconsistent with the standards of fine book 
composition. 

Tue Quva.ity Press, Pana, Illinois—We have 
been looking for some advertising headed ‘‘ Dog 
Days,” or something to the same effect, and you 
have saved us from disappointment. No kidding, 
though, the state of business, if not the weather, 
make the note you sound apropos and you have 
handled both copy and display to good effect. 
“ Print Points” is likewise effective typograph- 
ically, as well as in format. Who- 
ever designs, or, rather, composes, 
this stuff has a good conception of 
display values and white space. 

PEERLESS ENGRAVING & CoLor- 
tyPE Company, Chicago, Illinois.— 
While your folder entitled ‘‘ The 
Winners ”? was not sent for review, 
and apparently you were not seek- 
ing publicity, we feel the quality 
of the piece merits mention, in 
order that readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER may obtain copies both for 
their pleasure and instruction. In 
a most effective way you have made 
capital of the fact that your com- 
pany made the engravings used for 
two advertisements which won prizes 
in the Art Directors Exhibition at 
New York. The black and white 
illustrations are handsome, but the 
color print of Oskar Gross’s famous 
painting of Paul Revere appears 
like the final word in process color 
engraving. It is really marvelously 


¢ pianos 


well done, and the agency for which you worked, 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, likewise de- 
serves credit. 

Bonp BrotHers & Co., Chicago, Illinois.—‘‘ The 
Conquering Army” is a most unusual blotter — 
not typographically, however, for in that respect it 
is just ordinary. The idea, we think, is a whale 
of a good one. The army is made up of the alpha- 
bet, the twenty-six letters in type. The little poem 
featuring the text starts off ‘‘We are Twenty-Six 
Units made of lead; We conquer all,” and winds 
up in an effective appeal for the use of advertising. 
At the head of a column of ‘ troops ’’ stands the 
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officer, a soldier in all details except where the head 
should be there is a type character ‘ A.’’? At atten- 
tion stand the other twenty-five soldiers, the head 
of each being a type character, the letters “‘B” to 
“Z.” Really, folks, it is clever. Such things get 
attention; they’re sure shots. 

Tue GENESEE Press, Rochester, New York.— 
Matching the finest printing in layout, typography 
and color printing, your folder for the Locomobile 
car is handsomely done in every detail. It really 
does what you state on the wrapper containing it; 
that is, it fits the product. 

Tue Lorentz Press, Buckhannon, West Vir- 
ginia.—We like your blotter entitled ‘“‘ Yes, We’re 
Ready for Business in Our New Quarters ” in spite 
of the fact that we do not admire the Packard 
type face and consider the orange ink quite weak 
— ‘washed out,’’ somewhat like a ‘“ peroxide 
blond.”’ The layout is snappy; we always like 
that kind of stuff. 

C. F. Jounson, Grandview, Washington.—Let- 
terheads are very good indeed, the arrangement of 
some, like that for Wynn’s Grocery, for instance, 
being decidedly unusual and attractive. While 
your type equipment is not bad, we regret that 
some of the better and later type faces are not 
available to you, for the work as arranged would 
be greatly improved if better types were used. Do 
not compose Parsons type wholly in capitals. The 
capital letters of this face must be considered in 
the same light as gothic (Old English) capitals — 
that is, they are too ornate and sometimes too hard 
to distinguish to be used except for beginning words. 

MIDDLETON PRINTING CoMPANY, Waxahachie, 
Texas.— ‘‘ Middleton on Your Printing Means the 
Same as Sterling on Your Silver’’ makes effective 
blotter copy, and your compositor set this brief text 
in a manner that is thoroughly in keeping. It 
demonstrates the truth of the statement. 

Eart R. ANDERSON, Reading, Pennsylvania.— 
In one respect your blotter for the Reading Sheet 
Metal Products Company scores a ten strike. Lis- 
ten, readers, here’s an idea: In a panel in the 
lower left-hand corner, shaped to conform with the 
open space in an outlook envelope, the name of 
the person to whom the blotter is to be sent is 
written or typed. Thus it serves to direct the 
delivery of the blotter and, further, the blotter 
itself bears the name of the recipient. Personal- 
ized, it surely is. Unfortunately, the arrangement 
and composition of the type matter and cuts are not 
consistent with the excellence of the idea. With 
ample space for the trade-mark — at the right of 
the name panel, for instance — you printed this 
device in red ‘“‘ under” the type matter of the 
text which is in black. This makes the type con- 
fusing and practically obliterates the trade-mark; 
in fact, makes it necessary to study out the word- 
ing on the keystone-shaped shield. The type used 
for the text, Litho Roman, a bold letter, is not suit- 
able for body matter and strikes a discordant note 
in connection with the name line in extra-condensed 
type. Good type “in the open” would have added 
one hundred per cent to the appearance and adver- 
tising value of this blotter, which was begun on a 
mighty good foundation. 

Davin B. Pye, Pomona, California—— We feel 
there is quite too much ornament in the cover de- 
sign of Printpoints, the house-organ of Procter & 
Russell, particularly because the ornament is more 
or less incongruous, different periods being asso- 
ciated. The text pages are quite satisfactory, 
although on a page of such small size and a paper 
of so few pages it would seem desirable to use 


y mutes St, Gallen 


¢ Mufitalien 


+ InfKrumente 


An idea for a letterhead arrangement from Switzerland, reproduced from ‘“‘ The Inland Printer ” of 


that country, Schweizer Graphische Mittelungen. 
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T is now nearly two hundred 
yearssince Robert Foulis,my 
¥ predecessor in the Glasgow 
Uuiensite Press, set himself 


H the task of providing a school 
of Art for the craftsmen and 

4 young men of Glasgow. He 
169 was full of enthusiasm, and 
4 eager thatyouthsshould have 
opportunities of increasing 


their skill and of acquiring knowledge of 
design and of the practice of the arts. 
@.Robert Foulis lived in an age when at- 
tempts like this to help others were rarer 
than they are to-day. But whatI hope the 
students of the London School will no- 
tice, is that the work which Foulis exe- 
cuted in his maesnor made him famous 


in his own day &int 


e generations that 


followed. No effort was spared by him to 
4 make his great reprints of the Classics 
mq textually accurate & artistically perfect. 


Another page from the “ Year Book” of the London School of Printing. This one is 


done after the fashion of William Morris. 


fewer type faces, particularly since there is little 
competition between the different advertisements. 

EpworTH ORPHANAGE Press, Columbia, North 
Carolina.— Except for the title page of the folder 
of the Tri-State Conference meeting program, which 
is far too ornate and overdone in the matter of 
rulework, the specimens you sent average well. The 
tendency to use some ornament on every job should 
be guarded against. If an ornamental device seems 
essential to finish out a design, to lend atmosphere 
or appropriateness, or provide a spot for the use of 
color —: the advantage of which is recognized — use 
it, but don’t start out with the idea that every 
design should be ornamental. Good types arranged 
in an orderly and pleasing manner are often all 
that is necessary — yes, all that is desirable. 

b. LanpEes, New York city.—One could not 
state emphatically which of the two arrangements 
of the Hettinger notehead design is the better, but 
the writer’s preference is for No. 1, in which the 
precise form of the pyramid is broken and the 
second line of the four, the street address, indented 
from the outline formed by the other three. Fur- 
thermore, in the other arrangement the street ad- 
dress, less important than the city, is given undue 
prominence. Form should be secondary to display. 
We trust this will settle the dispute amicably. 

HoLsEN-PRINTING, Allentown, Pennsylvania.— 
The blotter is snappy in layout and in the use of 
color, but the lines of the text matter are crying 
for air. Don’t forget you have leads and that they 
are an aid to legibility, especially with types hav- 
ing stubby descenders. ‘‘ For One Set of Ears 
Only ” is an effective folder. 


V. J. Horrman, Belleville, Illi- 
nois.—The various business cards 
are very good, especially in view of 
the fact that they are unconven- 
tional and so distinctive. The red 
ink looks a little weak on the brown 
stock used for two of them. A 
strong green would stand out better 
because of the greater contrast it 
would provide against the color of 
stock. When customers want so 
much copy on their cards the 
printer has a tough job, but you 
have come up with your colors 
waving. 

HERBERT Knapp, Millvale, Penn- 
sylvania.— As work goes, and com- 
pared with the general run of print- 
ing, your business card for The 
Colonial Press appears satisfactory. 
When we consider the difficulty of 
handling the relatively large initial 
block we must say you have ar- 
ranged the matter very well indeed, 
but, in our opinion, the ornamental 
initial in three colors is too decora- 
tive for a business card of this 
nature. 

BippLe-PareET Press, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. In the pro- 
duction of the massive geneaology 
book of the Strassburger family, 
you have been very successful in- 
deed. The printing is of the finest 
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order throughout the book, which centains more 
than five hundred pages of text on heavy antique 
paper, which, with numerous inserts printed from 
halftones and in photogravure, makes it three inches 
thick. The type is a clear and readable style, just 
large enough, and the whole is very inviting in 
appearance. Margins, while wide, would be more 
pleasing if not so nearly equal; the top and back 
margins are too wide, the front and bottom mar- 
gins relatively too narrow, but in view of the good 
features of the book this fault is not at all a seri- 
ous one, when considered from a practical stand- 
point, at least. 

THE Britton PrIntTING Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio.— We do not think the cover made up of 
simple type lines set in Cheltenham Old Style does 
justice to the size and character of the booklet 
for Charles S. Schneider, architect. The halftone 
illustrations are among the best we have ever seen 
done on dull coated paper. ‘ Where Iron Meets 
Coal” is likewise very good. Indeed a poor piece 
of work from your plant would cause us to lose 
hope. 

J. H. Braprorp, Elat, Cameroun, West Africa. 
— Under the circumstances the work you submit is 
very good. The April Drum Call is especially 
good. Although the halftones in the last October 
issue are poorly printed —too much ink and too 
little impression — the layout and typography are 
satisfactory, although not so pleasing as in the 
April issue. 

Witiram Kirstein, Nashville, Tennessee.—The 
large variety of work executed so handsomely by 
you indicates the possibilities of Caslon Old Style 
in a most effective way. In display and arrange- 
ment we find nothing that warrants an adverse 
criticism. 

FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, New York city. 
—‘ The Bride’s Book of Silver,’’ a portfolio that 
looks like a book, contains in the pocket on the 
inside of the cover some of the best printing from 
some of the best engravings on some of the best 
paper we’ve seen. The whole effect is de luxe in 
every sense. The cover, designed apparently by 
the Rosa Brothers, is beautifully chaste in all de- 
tails of lettering, decoration, paper and colors. It 
might have been done differently and been nice, 
but we doubt very much whether it could have 
been better done. 

THE FEDERATED Press, Limitep, Montreal, Que- 
bec.— Our sincerest compliments are extended upon 
the remarkably handsome booklet, ‘ Decorative 
Wall Papers for 1925,” executed by you. Artwork 
and color printing are of the best quality, and this 
naturally is reflected upon the product and upon 
the house, The Watson-Foster Company. 


Handsome cover of descriptive booklet issued by The Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 


and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 


in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


Presidential Conventions and Elections 
Printed by Bill Rudge 

UITE a few people have hobbies be- 

cause they can afford it; others have 
not because they can’t. It’s one of the 
most interesting and wonderful things of 
life that one can glorify his hobby, making 
one certain thing a passion and handing 
on the enthusiasm about it to the next fel- 
low. In a recent issue of the Elks Maga- 
zine the story was told of a man who had 
made the collection of shoes his hobby — 
a stupid enough idea at the start. He be- 
gan with a pair of pretty, well made moc- 
casins, “but now fascinating satin and 
leather and jeweled shoes from Persia, 
Arabia and the remotest places of the 
Orient are represented in his strange col- 
lection. His hobby takes him into the far 
corners of the earth, and to hear him ex- 
pound on shoes is to listen to an artist, 
an historian and a great geographer.” The 
production of beautiful books and other 
printed matter is the hobby of William 
Edwin Rudge, of New York city. Orig- 
inally it was his business and he made quite 
a success at it. But it gradually grew so 
on him that it became a hobby. The book 
he sent us is “ Historical Abstract of Presi- 
dential Conventions and Elections,’ by 
Ernest Fletcher Clymer. History concerns 
itself with things dead and gone. We are 
interested in live, moving, pulsating things. 
When Bill Rudge can put life into history 
by giving it a beautiful dress of printing he 
is certainly benefiting the world. 


The Pierre Cot Type Specimen 
By Douglas C. McMurtrie 


Robert Ballou, the Chicago publisher, 
has sent us another beautifully printed and 
made up book of the McMurtrie type speci- 
men series. The present one is printed in 
an edition of two hundred numbered cop- 
ies. As a prefix to the type specimens of 
Pierre Cot, Mr. McMurtrie writes an inter- 
esting history of the Jean Cot typefoundry, 
as augmented by the son, Pierre Cot. The 
book is printed on a deckle-edge water- 
marked paper, and is bound in boards. 


Inks: Composition and Manufacture 
By Mitchell and Hepworth 

At the beginning of the present century 
C. Ainsworth Mitchell, editor of The Ana- 
lyst (London), and T. C. Hepworth, a 
scientific photographer, were engaged in a 
scientific study of the composition of cer- 
tain fluids used as writing ink. Whether 


they were fascinated by the work, or from 
other causes, the subject led the investi- 
gators far beyond the limits anticipated at 
the time of commencing, coupled with ex- 
periments not actually required at the time. 
This very idea suggested to them the need 





Books Reviewed This Month 


Historical Abstract of Presidential Conven- 
tions and Elections. Origin of presi- 
dential conventions, presidential electors, 
national conventions and elections, mod- 
ern convention particulars, convention 
programs and popular and_ electoral 
votes. By Ernest Fletcher Clymer. 64 
pages with board covers. The Printing 
House of William Edwin Rudge, New 
York city. 

Pittsford’s Manual for Advertisers. Prac- 
tical information about copy, typogra- 
phy, type faces, borders, layouts, paper 
stocks, engravings, color in advertising, 
trade-marks and kindred subjects. 224 
pages with embossed board covers. Price 
$2.50. Ben C. Pittsford Company, 431 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. 

The Pierre Cot Type Specimen. With a 
reproduction in facsimile of the original 
specimen. By Douglas C. McMurtrie. 
Price $2. Robert O. Ballou, Chicago. 

Inks: Their Composition and Manufac- 
ture. Including methods of examina- 
tion and a full list of English patents. 
By C. Ainsworth Mitchell and T. C. 
Hepworth. Third edition, thoroughly 
revised and reset. 368 pages with 69 
illustrations and 4 plates. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 

Das Gies Instrument des Schriftgiessers 
(The Mold). By Friedrich Bauer. 
Printed for private distribution by 
Gensch & Heyse, Hamburg and Munich, 
Germany. 

Almanahul Graficei Romane. An almanac 
for printers by the publishers of Grafica 
Romana, Craiova, Roumania. 
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of a book dealing adequately with the 
subject. There were at the time a number 
of small books on inkmaking and many 
allusions to the subject in other works and 
scientific journals; but it had not been 
given any comprehensive treatment, not 
by far what it ought to have. This was 
the incentive to the work undertaken, re- 
sulting in a book with the title as above, 
of which the present volume is the third 
edition. The exhaustion of the second edi- 
tion afforded the authors an opportunity 
to make a thorough revision of the text, 
bringing it up to the minute. The book 
starts with an historical introduction, de- 
scribing the progress of writing and ink- 
making in ancient Egypt to the present 
day. Printing ink gets four chapters. 


Manual for Advertisers 
By Ben Pittsford 

HEN somebody produces something 

that improves things or processes he 
may be said to be a benefactor of mankind. 
Ben Pittsford, of Chicago, is a producer of 
advertisements that induce sale of goods. 
He has quite a knack at it. His creations 
are easy to look at and are convincing in 
form and appeal. But Ben wasn’t satis- 
fied with that. Lately he has got together 
“ Pittsford’s Manual for Advertisers,” a 
book of 224 pages, containing information 
about copy-writing, good typography, lay- 
outs, lettering, proofreading, etc. It’s a 
book a good many advertisers need. 


Almanahul Graficei Romane 
An Almanac for Printers 

From the publishers of the Grafica Ro- 
mana, at Craiova, Roumania, we have 
received a copy of “Almanahul Graficei 
Romane,” an almanac for printers. It is 
an octavo volume of 132 pages of inter- 
esting reading matter, which we regret to 
be unable to read. Judging from the illus- 
trations, the text covers a wide range of 
typographical subjects. 


Das Giessinstrument 
By Friedrich Bauer 

A notable contribution to the history of 
printing is embodied in a book bearing this 
title, which was written by Friedrich Bauer 
and printed for private distribution by the 
typefounding house of Genzsch & Heyse, 
of Hamburg and Munich, to whom we 
give sincere thanks for copy No. 207, espe- 
cially as we learn that the edition is ex- 
hausted. The title means “The Mold,” 
and specifically that of the caster of types. 
The author gives as his text a quotation 
from Theodore L. De Vinne, “In this in- 
strument we find the key to the invention 
of typography,” and proceeds to elucidate 
what Gutenberg really did to give the art 
its start. The work is copiously illustrated 
with cuts taken from books on printing 
issued in past centuries. They illustrate the 
makeup of the old-time hand mold and its 
variances in different countries and at dif- 
ferent times. The collecting and digesting 
of the matter from ancient texts which 
bear upon his subject must have caused 
the author the expenditure of much time, 
thought and energy, resulting in a treatise 
that for completeness can hardly be sur- 
passed. An English translation would be 
valuable because of its historical contents. 
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HE results of the blotter contest which was 
announced in the July issue of THE 
) INLAND PRINTER in the article entitled 
“Review of Printers’ House-Organs,” 
a f offer opportunity for some rather interest- 
NY y ing comparisons. There is no accounting 
Diy for tastes, and undoubtedly individual 
Z taste enters largely into the selections by 
the judges in any contest. Probably this writer would not 
have made the same selections as have been made, but that 
point is not to be considered here. The judges were instructed 
to make their decisions on the basis of advertising value and 
typographical appearance. They have done so, and the results 
of the contest are shown in the tabulation further on. 

The first place goes to William Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
whose entry was No. 47. Second place is given to entry No. 6, 
submitted by H. D. Jenks, of The Vining Press, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. Third place was won by entry No. 56, the work 
of Axel Edw. Sahlin, The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York. 
Fourth place goes to entry No. 4, submitted by Howard N. 
King, of the York Printing Company, York, Pennsylvania. 

The complete list of entries follows: 


No. 1.—A. S. Mitchell, The Thompson Brothers, El Dorado, Kansas. 

No. 2.— Oliver H. McGinnis, Ward Printing Company, Washington, Penn- 
sylvania. 

No. 3.—J. Carl Hertzog, The McMath Company, El Paso, Texas. 

No. 4.— Howard N. King, York Printing Company, York, Pennsylvania. 

No. 5.— Walter Wallick, Federal Printing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

No. 6.—H. D. Jenks, The Vining Press, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

No. 7.— The Premier Press, Chicago, Illinois. 

No. 8.— The Guide Publishing Company, Incorporated, Norfolk, Virginia. 

No. 9.—E. Landeck, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

No. 10.— Camille J. Vion, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

No. 11.— Rutter Printing Company, New York city. 

Nos. 12, 13 and 14.— Simon Trust, Trust Brothers Printing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

No. 15 — Pich & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

No. 16.— W. T. Perry, W. T. Perry Printing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

No. 17.— The Marsh Printing Company, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

No. 18.— Herbert A. Nieman, The H. Nieman Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

No. 19.— The Lloyd Press, Brooklyn, New York. 

No. 20.— Tremont Printing Company, New York city. 

Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24 and 25.— J. R. Poland, The Record Company, Saint Augus- 
tine, Florida. 

Nos. 26, 27 and 28.— J. R. Bass, The Record Company, Saint Augustine, 
Florida. 

No. 29.— Roy Van Zant, The Record Company, Saint Augustine, Florida. 

No. 30.— Florence Mickler, six-month apprentice with The Record Company, 
Saint Augustine, Florida. 

No. 31.— The H. Nieman Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

No. 32.— P. M. Becker, Jr., The Standard Press, Incorporated, Washington, 
DC 




















No. 33.— F. Ernest Nachbaur, Frye & Smith, San Diego, California. 

No. 34— W. H. Surber, Surber-Arundale Company, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

No. 35.— Michael M. Lippey, Economy Printing Company, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

No. 36.—H. E. Mantz, The Case-Hoyt Corporation, Rochester, New York. 

No. 37.— Thomas Scanttin, The Case-Hoyt Corporation, Rochester, New York. 

No. 38.— Nils Bunquist, The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York. 

No. 39.— Victor M. Brown, College Press, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 

No. 40.— Gilbert J. Harris, The Gilbert J. Harris Company, Mt. Carmel, 
Tllinois. 

No. 41.— A. Isaac Mewis, Ben Franklin Press, Baltimore, Maryland. 

No. 42.—H. C. Young, The Guide Publishing Company, Norfolk, Virginia. 

No. 43.-— Reuben Metchik, The Metchik Press, New York city. 

No. 44.— Charles F. Johnson, The Grandview Herald, Grandview, Washington. 

No. 45.-— G. F. Tucker, Tucker Printing Company, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

No. 46.— Ralph Trust, Trust Brothers Printing Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

No. 47.— William Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

No. 48.— David S. White, Turner & Porter, Incorporated, Buffalo, New York. 

No. 49.— Richard M. Reed, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

No. 50.—O. R. Thompson, The R. A. Moote Company, Jackson, Michigan. 

Nos. 51, 52 and 53.— Emil George Sahlin, The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New 
York. 

No. 54.— John McCorquodale, Dundee, Scotland. 

No. 55.— John Vogel, The Case-Hoyt Corporation, Rochester, New York. 

No. 56.--- Axel Edw. Sahlin, The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York. 


The judges selected by Mr. Fehrenbach, who conducted 
the review of house-organs at the time the contest was an- 
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nounced, were Herbert A. Knight, president J. M. Bundscho, 
Incorporated, advertising typographer; J. L. Frazier, advertis- 
ing manager The Seng Company, editor of the Job Composi- 
tion and Specimen Review departments of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and instructor in advertising typography, Central 
Y. M. C. A. Schools, Chicago; Robert T. Herz, in charge of 
the creative department of Buckley, Dement & Co., producers 
of direct-mail advertising; Samuel A. Bartels, superintendent 
The Henry O. Shepard Company, and instructor in typogra- 
phy at Northwestern University. 

The selections, given by numbers, as made by these judges 
are shown in the following table: 


Knight Herz Bartels Frazier 
SO PNAC i5i 66:60 as coe 45 6 47 47 
SOOO DUIS. oo as ecceas 47 47 6 46 
RY WdECiisce <secrs.0,5: 4 4 56 28 
Patttn Places 24.0.0 56 33 9 5 
Honorable mention...... 3 11 38 6 
2 56 34 24 
10 26 18 23 
29 9 52 14 
21 10 10 12 
38 $1 46 29 
33 55 29 13 
37 45 17 45 
11 2 11 11 
9 37 53 56 


Thus it will be seen that fourteen selections were made by 
each judge — first, second, third and fourth places, and ten 
in order for honorable mention. In order to arrive at the 
final placing, the point system was used; thus the blotter 
chosen by each judge for first place received fourteen points; 
the second, thirteen points, and so on down the list, the four- 
teenth selection receiving one point. On this basis the entries 
receiving the fourteen highest numbers of points are as follows: 


Entry No. Points Entry No. Points 
MOREOCT OCCT 54 MO conacaccicnvensununeens 18 
CO Re DEOL OT CORO COTE 37 DO accerala Werkic. aw aimiay sivieieets 16 
 revccacencocioxatareeiaara sitter eae 33 BE eeccdisedintesesiavace 15 
BD Adcredeeneedenneneauue 24 CO Cee Tere T Teer 15 
| Ce OR ECC ROC R DOC SCOUTS 20 7h. de OI PET OEIC 12 
Oe atcicre rotare ons. carciarsssaraieiere 20 DT Gis detnodacnuncnsaaed 11 
RRA A Pee Ine Oe 19 Y OP Be ee EE EE AE oy 11 


Hence, with the four winners mentioned in our second para- 
graph, honorable mention goes to the following: No. 45, by 
G. F. Tucker, Tucker Printing Company, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio; No. 10, by Camille J. Vion, Jersey City, New Jersey; 
No. 9, by E. Landeck, Jersey City, New Jersey; No. 46, by 
Ralph Trust, Trust Brothers Printing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; No. 29, by Roy Van Zant, The Record Com- 
pany, Saint Augustine, Florida; No. 38, Nils Bunquist, The 
Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York; No. 33, F. Ernest Nach- 
baur, Frye & Smith, San Diego, California; No. 28, by J. R. 
Bass, The Record Company, Saint Augustine, Florida; No. 5, 
by Walter Wallick, Federal Printing Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa; No. 2, by Oliver H. McGinnis, Ward Printing Company, 
Washington, Pennsylvania. Owing to weak colorings on dark 
stock we were not able to reproduce No. 33, by F. Ernest 
Nachbaur, Frye & Smith, San Diego, California. 

In submitting his decision Herbert A. Knight writes the 
editor as follows: 

In reaching a decision I took into consideration the purpose to 
be accomplished, the color, the blotter stock and chiefly the physi- 
cal appearance of the blotter and the question whether or not a 
person would want to keep it on his desk for a week or for the life 
of the blotter. 

No. 45 I think is best of the lot, as it is printed on a good blot- 
ting stock, the typographical arrangement is very good, and it has 
a very attractive typographical border. The color combination is 
very well worked out, and this is a blotter I would not mind having 
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on my desk day in and day out. It is attractive and does not offend 
the eye. Therefore it would very likely be kept and used. 

No. 47 I would say is second for the same reasons, although I 
think No. 45 has a slight edge on it in regard to the typographical 
arrangement and to the thought put into the color selection. 

Blotter No. 4 is third, and I think would have been given first 
place if it had not been for the “ B ” which was used. I do not like 
it at all and think it would have been a whole lot better if there had 
been no initial. 

Blotter No. 56 is fourth. It shows that much thought has been 
used on typography, and it has been well worked out. It is not 
quite as smooth as the others, and tends to be a little bit spotted. 

The next ten are Nos. 3, 2, 10, 29, 21, 38, 33, 37, 11 and 9. 

You will notice that all the blotters given honorable mention 
have borders. However, these borders did not influence my judg- 
ment one way or the other, as No. 3 is the best of the ten and would 
have been one of my first four if it had not been for the atrocious 
“'M’s” used in the signature. Also there should have been a little 
more air in the upper left-hand corner around the word “ Behind.” 


Robert T. Herz wrote: 


One of the earliest and most popular screens any judge likes to 
get behind is the “great wealth of material submitted.” And I 
don’t believe any judge ever had more cause for saying it than the 
judges of this contest. 

The following are my ideas of the four that rank first, and the 
ten deserving honorable mention: First choice, No. 6. Second 
choice, No. 47. Third choice, No. 4. Fourth choice, No. 33. Hon- 
orable mention: Nos. 11, 56, 26, 9, 10, 51, 55, 45, 2, 37. 


Samuel A. Bartels sums up his selections in the following 
comments: 


The blotter must bear a message of advertising value. It should 
be typographically pleasing. Unless the copy and the way it is dis- 
played arrest the attention of the casual reader, the effort is usually 
wasted. The average business man receives a raft of advertising 
matter he has no time or desire to peruse. The message must 
therefore be so arranged, worded and presented that its meaning, 
and its value to the recipient, are at once apparent. 

First place, No. 47.—The heading is of advertising value: short 
and to the point. The layout and Caslon type make the message 
easy to read. The color combination, peacock blue with black, is 
pleasing to the eye, while the printer’s mark adds distinction, giving 
to the design a desirable touch of decoration. All in all, it is an 
effective blotter. 

Second place, No. 6—The two display lines convey a reflective 
thought. If the blotter catches the recipient in a happy mood he 
may be tempted to act on the request to “call us.” The typo- 
graphical arrangement is very simple, but it is legible, a point 
greatly in its favor. The colors are dark brown and olive green, 
on rough India colored stock. 

Third place, No. 56.— If the display lines had been set in roman 
instead of italics we might have been tempted to give this design 
first place. For a strictly advertising proposition large size italic 
letters are not so easy to read as roman letters. But from a typo- 
graphical standpoint this blotter is decidedly attractive. The lay- 
out is very pleasing, and the color spots are well placed; printed in 
orange and black on litho blotting. 

Fourth place, No. 9.— An ornate design, printed in black only, 
conveying a most harmonious tone effect. Its treatment is a trifle 
too delicate for the subject. From an advertising angle it is some- 
what weak, “ Direct Advertising” not being a complete message 
in itself. The display on publicity matter of whatever description 
must carry a message of sufficient meaning to make its import 
readily understandable. 

Honorable mention: Nos. 38, 34, 18, 52, 10, 46, 29, 17, 11 and 
53, in the order named. 

In the four-page insert immediately following this report 
of the results we are showing the four winners, as well as a 
number of those receiving honorable mention. We regret it 
has been impossible to show these in colors; in a number of 
instances the colors used are such as will not photograph 
readily or lend themselves to color separation, hence it has 
been necessary to confine all the reproductions to single-color 
halftones. We trust the brief descriptions given will enable 
our readers to visualize the originals. 
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WHY NOT USE BETTER PAPER FOR PROOFS? 
By W. E. Backus 


Nearly all of us are familiar with the regulation printer’s 
proof, on thin semi-opaque paper. This paper is often brittle 
as well, and it generally has a propensity for tearing when an 
attempt is made to mark corrections on it, especially if they 
are done with any haste. It is almost sure to tear if corrected 
with any other papers under it. In short, the average printer’s 
proof is a fragile thing; a thing to be handled with great care, 
like an ornament, to the everlasting torment of advertising men 
and their ilk. 

Now, I am just wondering whether a printer has ever 
stopped to consider that in saving the hundredth of a cent or 
so per job on that single sheet of paper, he may be causing a 
customer to lose a dollar’s worth of time, patience and whatnot. 
to say nothing of the illegible revisions that may result from 
the cracking or the inferior writing surface of the proof. 

I wonder, further, why some printer has not thought of 
getting the jump on his contemporaries by furnishing proofs on 
a good piece of paper — or even on the stock actually to be 
used on the job. If advertising for good will has any value, 
or if service counts at all, doesn’t it seem that that small frac- 
tion of a cent on each job would be decidedly well invested? 
Besides proving the setup, it would also prove the thought- 
fulness and good judgment of the printer. The fact that he 
would probably be the only one doing this would give him an 
advantage over his competitors that could not be overlooked 
by the man to whom he looks for his bread and butter. 


GOUDY WANTED TO KISS HIM 


Frederic W. Goudy received a well deserved four-column 
tribute in the New York Herald-Tribune of Sunday, August 
17, written by John Kimberly Mumford. It is an inspirational 
story of a man who was'a misfit in a real estate office and as 
a bookkeeper in a department store, dissatisfied with himself 
and his surroundings until he found his lifework. This is the 
way Mr. Mumford tells it: 

“One day the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER asked Mr. 
Goudy if he would not like to meet Will H. Bradley, then in 
renown as a decorative designer. He jumped at the chance. 
He got two things from Bradley. One was an inspiration that 
didn’t hatch till a long time afterward; the other was a ten 
by fifteen Golding job press that Bradley wanted to get rid of. 
Half a dozen fonts of type and some odds and ends went with 
it. ‘I shall never forget,’ laughed Goudy, ‘the day he came 
in and said he liked my work and asked if I would be offended 
if he offered me $50. He never knew how near I came to 
kissing him.’ ”—S. H. Horgan. 


NAILING A FAKE 


The story in a French newspaper that some of the spoons 
used at a state banquet given in honor of the advertising con- 
vention delegates in Paris had been carried off by the American 
diners as souvenirs, is now denied. 

The falsehood of the “lost spoons,” which, of course, 
could be nothing less than the own particular treasures of 
Louis XIV. and therefore of incalculable value, has found its 
way through a section of the American press and has fastened 
an insult upon the American advertising men which no amount 
of second-day “ correcting ” can remove. 

Some French journalist, inspired by the noble sentiment 
of speeding the parting guest with a kick, invented the spoons 
fake and it was duly cabled and published here. The New 
York Worid calls it a “ good joke.” We fail to see the humor. 
— Editor and Publisher. 
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WINNERS IN BLOTTER CONTEST 


SEE PAGE 87 
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GET ACTION BY DIRECT ADVERTISING 


Behind, in, and around every successful business there is a 

dominant. idea—an ideal. The quality of product and 
character of service convey this idea to the buying public. 
Let your direct advertising be so well prepared and printed 
that it will be in keeping with the quality and service you 
are equipped to give your prospective customers. May we 
consult with you on the production of your printed sales 
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First Prize-—— No. 47, W1Ltt1AM Eskew. Printed on white stock in peacock blue and black. 
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Behind, in, and around every successful business 
there is a dominant idea—an ideal. 


7 HE quality of product and character ASE) service you are equipped to give to 

of service convey this idea to the buy- WRAY your prospective customers. May we consult 
ing public. Let your direct advertis- . with you on the production of your 
ing be so well prepared and printed that printed sales literature? Call us; we'll 
it will be in keeping with the quality and call. Bell Telephone 4260. 


THE VINING PRESS, printers 


76 MIDDLE STREET, NEW BEDFORD, MAss. 
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Second Prize-— No. 6, H. D. Jenxs, The Vining Press. Printed on cream stock in yellow-green and black. 
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Third Prize — No. 56, AxEt Epwarp SAHLIN, The Roycrofters. Printed on white stock in orange and black. 
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EHIND, in, and around every successful business there is a dominant idea —and ideal. 

The quality of product and character of service convey this idea to the buying public. 

Let your direct advertising be so well prepared and printed that it will be in keeping with 
the quality and service you are equipped to give to your PROSPECTIVE customers. @ May 
we consult with you on the production of your printed sales literature. Call us; we'll call. 


Tue York Printinc Company * York PENNSYLVANIA 
































Fourth Prize— No. 4, Howarp N. Kroc, York Printing Company, York, Pennsylvania. 


Printed on white stock in red and black. 
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HONORABLE MENTION 


The following reproductions show the blotters receiving honorable mention in the final awards 
(with the exception of No. 33, by F. Ernest Nachbaur, which could not be reproduced successfully 


in halftone), also some that were selected for honorable mention by the different judges. 
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Every Successful Business 
There is a Dominant Idea 
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No. 9.—E. Lanpeck, Jersey City, New 


No. 29.— Roy Van Zant, Saint Augus- 


tine, Florida. 
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Printed in green and lavender. Printed in black and grass green. 


Jersey. 
Printed in black on white stock. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Opaque Cover Inks Cover Best 

A Massachusetts pressman submits impressions on candy- 
box papers which had been stippled, embossed, bronzed and 
covered with variegated colors at the mill after the manner of 
wall-papers. The pressman’s job inks fail to cover or rather 
blot out the various colors on the paper, which is the end 
desired. He states that, because of the margin of profit, his 
employer will not consider running two impressions or using 
better inks. 

Answer.—Nothing but the better cover inks will meet the 
requirement here, and aluminum or gold inks would be best. 
In the absence of the necessary inks, better coverage may be 
had by using hard packing and condensing the job inks by 
adding to them all the sodium silicate the rollers can dis- 
tribute. Sodium silicate (silicate of soda, water-glass, liquid 
glass) may be obtained at all retail drug stores. 


Circular Object Fed to Register 

A Massachusetts printer who is printing on phonograph 
records without breaking them states he knows of no way to 
make a circular object register, and asks if it is possible on a 
platen press. 

Answer——The common procedure is to print on rectan- 
gular sheets and get the circular object by die-cutting, and this 
is the fastest method if it is feasible with your proposition. 
Assuming it is not, you will need to devise some makeshift 
to feed circular objects to register. The following suggestions 























1, 2, 3: Marker on record in line with notches in semicircular 
sheet of wood under quad gage height. 4: Circular record. 
5: Semicircular wood gage. 6: Platen. 

may lead to still others. You may fasten the circular records 
to rectangular sheets of cardboard with gummed tape, and 
thus feed at speed in the ordinary way. You may jig-saw a 
half circle out of hard wood, wall board, etc., not more than 
ten points thick, and glue or shellac it to a sheet of cardboard 
previously shellacked to platen. In this semicircular opening 
you may feed the record. By notching the semicircular open- 
ing and putting markers in the first form to print on the edges 
of the record you can feed the second and subsequent runs in 
register by placing your marks in line with notches. 

If register need not be closer than the thickness of a non- 
pareil you could dispense with markers and notches by drilling 
a screw hole in center of platen and fitting the screw with 
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rubber so that the record hole would fit snugly around the 
screw. A mark could then be scratched on the edge of a pile 
of records before feeding to the first impression and a guiding 
mark in the semicircular opening in the sheet of wood. Plac- 
ing the record hole around the screw with mark on record in 
line with mark on wood would do for approximate register. 
Still another way would be to have a circular depression 
stamped or molded in a sheet of rubber deep enough to seat 
the record, the sheet of rubber to be cemented to platen. Or 
battleship linoleum could be used instead of wood or rubber. 


Slur on Platen With Patent Perforator 

A Minnesota printer queries cause and preventive of blur 
between patent perforator and headline of form printed head 
to gages on platen press. 

Answer.—The blur may be caused by a workup, or by ink 
from a rubber band or string used to strip the sheet from the 
form. If it is not caused by a workup, taut strings should be 
run across through the open spaces from gripper to gripper to 
strip the sheet cleanly. 


Asks for Criticism 

A Virginia pressman submits a sample of halftone plate 
printing on coated paper done on a four-roller two-revolution 
flat-bed cylinder press, and asks for criticism. Hand-cut over- 
lays were used. 

Answer.—The job is up to the average. The only defects 
— and these are slight ones — are the specks of dried ink which 
show in the impression, and more than necessary impression 
on the edges of the plates. A first-class halftone black ink, 
containing more reflex (toner) blue would yield a better print. 


Humidity Causes Trouble 

A Wisconsin printer ran into humidity and rain during a 
process job and has lost register, and finds wrinkles with the 
heavy border running all around the job. 

Answer.— It is gradually dawning on color printers that 
register is like a will-o’-the-wisp unless the air of the press- 
room registers at a uniform figure day after day (twenty-four 
hours of each) on thermometer and on barometer, and unless 
the paper is cured before printing. The correspondent is 
advised to get a paper curing or seasoning machine if the vol- 
ume of register work is considerable. Otherwise the sheets 
in bunches may be hung up in corner clips near the ceiling of 
a room farthest from the ground in damp weather and the job 
halted until the excessive humidity leaves the air. 

The wrinkle may possibly be caused by a rocking plate; 
most wrinkles are in plate printing. First be sure the border 
is absolutely level and type high. Have brush and bands 
slightly tighter in the center. Have grippers slightly tighter 
toward the ends of the sheet. The end grippers should be 
about an inch from the ends of sheet and the end bands be 
inside of the end grippers. The drawsheet may be cut out 
under end grippers and sandpaper fastened in cutouts. If 
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absolute register is not necessary in the border or close to it, 
strips of four-ply cardboard one-half inch wide and three or 
more inches long may be secured to drawsheet in margins 
between border and cylinder bearers. 


How to Get Depressed Panel Effect 


A California pressman asks how to get the depressed panel 
effect. He also wants to know how to score cards. 

Answer.—There are various ways to get the depressed panel 
effect. If the volume of this work is considerable it is cus- 
tomary to stamp with a stamping press or smash with a hot 
plate on a platen press. For small occasional jobs the frisket 
may be used. For form a solid zinc plate or electro on wood 
or a sheet of pressboard shellacked to wood base will answer. 
Get the form to printing pressure. Then make a frisket of 
heavy ledger paper or tough, thick cover paper or pressboard. 
This is stretched taut from gripper to gripper, to which it is 
shellacked and further secured with strong Kraft gummed tape. 
From this frisket cut the shape of the panel wanted. Increase 
the impression until you get depth of panel wanted. The use 
of a frisket in this way yields an embossed panel, so for a 
depressed panel you would feed the reverse of sheet against 
form. Other methods of home-made paneling have been 
described from time to time, but the foregoing is the quickest 
and easiest for short runs. For a long run, cement a sheet of 
nitrocellulose or celluloid of suitable thickness to a wood base, 
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pitch the platen back, and for packing use a sheet of automatic 
repressed felt blanket slightly larger than your smashing plate. 
Increase the impression until you get depth of panel wanted. 
This is the quickest and easiest method for occasional long 
runs. Nitrocellulose may be had from the Eastman Kodak 
Company or its agents; automatic repressed felt blanket, from 
the New England Newspaper Supply Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. You may experiment with a piece of old felt 
hat or a piece of leather. Regular scoring rule may be had of 
typefounders. In an emergency almost any brass rule may be 
used for scoring. The pressure is made uniform the length 
of the rule with underlays of folio. 


Last Color Will Not ‘“‘Take”’ 


A Kentucky pressman submits a four-color print on coated 
cardboard and states that the black will take on some sheets 
over the red but will not on others. This may be due to dif- 
ferent coating on the two divisions of cardboard. One of less 
absorbency than the other causes the red to dry properly for 
the black in the time allowed, while the other causes the red 
to dry hard or crystallize. The correspondent wants a remedy 
to make the black take on the red. 

Answer.— For this purpose the inkmakers sell a gum com- 
pound which, added to the black, will make it take. Or you 
can melt equal parts of beeswax and paraffin and add an ounce 
to the pound of ink, heating the ink to mix. 


Some Practical Hints on Presswork 


Part XIX.— By Eucene St. JOHN 


ARDS, LETTERHEADS AND OTHER LIGHT 
Forms.— One very important requirement 
in platen presswork is a form securely 


| locked and properly planed down so that 
i nothing can work loose and out and so 

7} no spring can be present. Generally the 
( i quoins are placed at the upper side of the 
4 chase (next to clamp) and at the right 
side (next to feedboard). A better lockup is assured if as 
many quoins as space permits are used. All of the top quoins 
should lock toward the left and all of the side quoins toward 
the bottom of the chase. Furniture should be placed around 
the form so that it can not bind, as shown in our diagram. 
The quoins should be located about midway between the 
form and the chase. The imposing surface on which the form 
is planed down should be clean and level. First the quoins 
are tightened and the form tested by sounding for lift. The 
quoin key may be placed under one corner of the chase while 
sounding. If all units lift, the quoins are loosened and the 
form is planed down for the first time. The quoins are next 
locked moderately tight and the lockup is tested for spring by 














bearing down alternately on the corners of the chase. If there 
is no spring the form is again planed without loosening the 
quoins. Finally the quoins are tightened a bit and the form 
is ready for the press. A very tight lockup is to be avoided, 
as it is likely to cause spring. 

In locking up, one should remember that the form contains 
units which vary in hardness and consequently give to the 
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pressure of the quoins. Wood yields most and the other mate- 
rials follow in the order named in hardness: leads, linotype 
and monotype, foundry type, brass rule and steel. There is 
also more yield opposite lines than at the ends of lines because 
of the leads between the lines. In the ordinary form made up 
in sections, like pages, the preliminary squeeze should be ap- 
plied with the quoin at the foot of the page and the secondary 
squeeze applied with the quoin at the side of the page. It will 
be found economical to have the platen pressman or an assis- 
tant lock up the platen forms for a large battery of platen 
presses. The pressman knows and is interested in the best 
location in the chase for the job in hand, naturally more so 
than the compositor is. Some forms are better worked on 
one press, some on another; some require skeleton chases, 
some for inking must have the form located out of the regular 
position. There are other points in lockup with which the 
pressman is more familiar, and in large platen pressrooms it 
has become the custom to have the pressman in charge of 
lockup on a stone near the presses. The general use of auto- 
matic feeders makes this arrangement more economical. 

Very careful paper cutting has much to do with the output 
of automatic feeders on platen presses. Sharp cutter knives 
which leave the minimum burr on the edges, and accurate 
cutting to size are very necessary. For hand feeding it matters 
little if sheets vary as much as a sixth of an inch in size, but 
the automatic feeder can not maintain its utmost efficiency 
unless all sheets of a run are of the same size. A dull cutter 
knife will weld the edges of the sheets together so that separa- 
tion by the automatic feeder is difficult unless each lift is 
rolled out and winded. So it has come to be the practice in 
many shops to have the platen pressman cut his own stock. 

One very great advantage inherent in the platen press is 
its adaptability for underlaying. An underlay is more effec- 
tive at all times than an overlay because squeeze is not only 
applied in a way which minimizes the embossment on the 
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reverse side of the sheet, but the underlay brings low units 
up for proper inking at the same time it increases the pres- 
sure, which the overlay can not do. Some of the best platen 
pressmen make ready entirely with underlays, excepting only 
cutouts and cut overlays. Light forms, like cards, letterheads, 
etc., are very quickly made ready with underlay patches of 
onion-skin, tissue or French folio. 

With a very thin hard packing, with, say, but the drawsheet 
and .003 inch of other paper between the platen and the sheet 
to be printed,'and makeready in underlays, printing without 
discernible impression on the reverse side of the sheet is readily 
done on the Colt’s Armory. It can be done with overlays, but 
requires more time. The same results, so far as lack of em- 
bossment on the reverse side of the sheet is concerned, may 
be had on clam-shell type presses by carrying a sheet of 
nitrocellulose or celluloid under the drawsheet. 

For heavy forms of large zinc plates, halftones, etc., 
cut overlays and cutouts must be used. To bring up solids to 
print even all over, a flat overlay of thin tissue, .001 inch thick, 
is used to ring up. Anything heavier would leave marks in the 
impression of a plate. To supply the various degrees of im- 
pression required for the different three to five tones in a half- 
tone, onion-skin or French folio may be used. If the plate is 
large or the paper used not suited for halftones, time will be 
saved by overlaying the subject of the engraving where clearly 
defined with French folio or thin S. and S. C. The cutout 
greatly reinforces the impression. Cutouts for plates are made 
by pulling an impression on heavy coated paper or thin card 
and cutting the impression out of the sheet with a short bevel 
toward the edge. This cutout is pasted in register on the over- 
lay sheet as a cut overlay might be used. It acts like a male 
embossing die pushing the impression up from the reverse side 
of the sheet and entirely eliminating impression marks on the 
edges of the impression, at the same time increasing the im- 
pression inside of the edges, where it is needed. The cutout 
is used also on large letters, tint blocks, etc., and is absolutely 
necessary when printing on hard, rough stock. It is helpful 
even on the best coated paper. 

ESSENTIALS FOR EFFICIENCY.— Some of the essentials for 
good platen presswork at profitable speed are a form securely 
locked and planed down properly with no spring in form or 
chase, rollers in good condition and traveling on tracks just 
a trifle less than type-high. Sandpaper may be shellacked on 
the tracks if rollers are too large or larger trucks used. Bearers 
in the chase are not necessary if the rollers are kept at type- 
height as outlined and are rolling properly. The little pin in 
the roller core must engage in the slot in the roller truck if 
the rollers are to roll and not jump over the form. The roller 
saddle springs must be stiff. The platen must be parallel to 
bed, else much unnecessary makeready will be necessary. For 
new or nearly new forms thin hard packing is best, so that the 
uninitiated can not tell by looking at the reverse side of the 
sheet whether the job had been printed or lithographed. Old 
and badly worn forms are best worked with a sheet of news 
or print paper between the celluloid or nitrocellulose and the 
drawsheet. The bales must securely hold the drawsheet and 
the one or two sheets of paper beneath it. Always test both 
bales before printing a register job. Run the bale down on 
the sheets and pull on them. If the bale gives, it is not safe 
for register work. Until the bales are made right the packing 
and drawsheet may be shellacked to the edges of the platen. 
Never start a run until absolutely sure the gages are secure, 
and test the register during the run. Cleaner work is possible 
with the fountain and there is less trouble with offset. In the 
long run it will be better to run a little under rather than over 
“color.” The aim should be to maintain uniform inking 
throughout the run. 

CLEANLINESS.— Cleanliness is of more importance on 
platen than on cylinder presses, because the forms are smaller 
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and any filled letters or plates with specks are more readily 
noticed in the resulting impression. Some platen pressmen 
can not get the O. K. to run until every speck has been removed 
from plates and every filled letter picked out with pin. Causes 
of dirty letters and plates are dirt in the air which settles in 
cases and cabinets of the composing room and in the ink on 
the presses, carelessness in the handling of ink on proof and 
printing presses, incomplete cleaning of forms, inefficient roll- 
ers, which makes necessary the use of excessive quantity of 
ink, and inferior ink which has partially dried in the can. 

A brass brush is a necessity in the pressroom and at the 
proof press. Forms can not be thoroughly cleaned without 
brass brushes. Gasoline and the brass brush are not effective 
if hard, dried ink is in the letters and plates. Then it is better 
to use crude carbolic acid with the brass brush, afterwards 
flushing with gasoline. Dead forms, after all wood has been 
removed, may be placed on galleys and washed with lye water 
in the sink and afterwards flushed with water. 

During a run if specks appear in a heavy form the press- 
man may hold a small pocket mirror in one hand opposite 
the specks. This reflects light on the form so he can see the 
dirt and remove it without lifting chase from press. If a few 
letters, say an “a,” “e,” “o,” etc., of small type are filled 
with ink or dirt, cutting one thickness of thin paper from the 
packing opposite the dirty letter generally causes it to print 
clean. 


NEW USE FOR WASTE PAPER 


He stood on the sidewalk looking interestedly into the 
pressroom where the pressman was making a form ready on the 
big cylinder. Sheet after sheet went through the press — once, 
twice, three times — and was then thrown on the pile on the 
floor. Finally he walked in and politely asked what the sheets 
were used for. ‘“ Nothin’,” said the pressman, “ just waste.” 
Then he asked if he could buy a few. ‘“ No,” said the press- 
man, “ they’re not for sale. But you can help yourself to as 
many as you like. Glad to get rid of them.” 

The stranger picked up a dozen or more sheets, selecting 
the ones most blurred; after straightening them out and roll- 
ing them up he gave the pressman a dollar bill. ‘ Buy yourself 
and the boys a cigar,” he said; then walked out. 

The pressman thought he had been dealing with an ordinary 
nut, and forgot the incident. 

Saturday afternoon of the week following, passing one of 
the busy corners, he was attracted by a sharp, piercing voice. 
A big crowd had gathered on the corner, listening to a fakir 
on a soap box. The pressman thought the face looked familiar 
and walked closer. It was the stranger with the dollar bill. 
He was passing out carefully cut pieces of paper, about six 
inches square, which the pressman readily recognized as parts 
of the spoiled sheets the stranger had picked up in his press- 
room. As he passed out the sheets, he announced: “ Read 
this clipping slowly and carefully. If the printing looks blurred 
to you, your eyes are defective and you need a bottle of my 
eye medicine, the wonder medicine of the age. One dollar 


a bottle.” 


TESTING WATERPROOF PAPERS 


Waterproof papers are tested at the Bureau of Standards 
by the use of a piece of ground glass similar to that used in 
the back of a camera. The paper is folded into the shape of 
a small box, and is filled with water after being placed on the 
glass. The glass rests on a dark surface, such as black paper, 
and has the ground side up. If moisture goes through the 
paper it makes that part of the glass transparent, and when 
the box is lifted the damp section shows dark in contrast with 
the ground surface of the glass. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


REGISTRATION under the Copyright Act 
of 1842 having terminated on December 31, 
1923, the Stationers’ Company has estab- 
lished at Stationers’ Hall a new register in 
which books and fine arts can be registered. 
This is not a continuation of the former 
register, but is entirely separate. It is not 
kept pursuant to any statute, the entries 
therein being solely made for the purpose 
of record and for assisting in the proof of 
the existence of a work on a given date in 
cases of infringement. 

Tue Royal Society of Arts recently in- 
stituted some competitions in book produc- 
tion and related subjects. Prizes were 
awarded to those showing noteworthy abil- 
ity in designing and execution. No award 
was given for the first subject of the com- 
petition, which was a design for a new type 
face. Anent this the judges had this to say: 
“There is some evidence that the few com- 
petitors for this prize have looked at mod- 
ern roman alphabets, but little to show that 
they have profited by the study. The de- 
signs sent in are wholly unsuited as copy for 
the . . . production of type for the 
printing of books, and no job printer who 
respected his work would use them if they 
were. The truth is, type designing is rather 
too difficult a job for an amateur and ap- 
parently only these have competed. . . 
Readability and not eccentricity should be 
the aim of the type designer as well as the 
most beauty he can compass. It is with 
regret that the judges can make no award.” 


GERMANY 


Tue German strawboard syndicate has 
been dissolved, having gone into liquidation 
on July 15. Customers have been advised 
to buy directly from the various factories. 


In THE city museum of Erfurt was pre- 
sented an exhibit under the title, “ Thou- 
sand Years of Script and Book.” Very rare 
manuscripts and volumes from Erfurt libra- 
ries and museums, mostly in artistic bind- 
ings, were placed on view. 

Ir May interest our readers to learn that 
the prepared magazine or book review slips 
so generally sent out by publishers to news- 
paper editors are termed Waschzettel (laun- 
dry lists) in German publishing circles. It 
is not clear how the term came to be so 
applied, but its earliest use is believed to 
have been in a novel, “Ihr Vorganger,” by 
Berthold Auerbach, published in 1861. It 
is hardly necessary to state that “laundry 
lists” find no use in THE INLAND PRINTER 
book review department. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


THE typographic world has lost a noted 
figure, in the person of Georg W. Biixen- 
stein, who was claimed by death on July 12 
at Bernau, at the age of sixty-seven. In 
the last eighties he was state printer of 
Prussia, after succeeding to the printing and 
publishing concern started by his father. 
For a number of years he was chairman of 
the Wage Committee of the employers and 
workmen. He was a lover of sports, such 
as rowing, yachting and motor boating. 

THE magistrate of Berlin has decreed that 
the “DIN” formats be applied to all 
municipal documents. Let us explain that 
the word “Din” is an abbreviation of 
Deutsche Industrie (German industry) and 
that the formats or paper sizes spoken of 
are those promulgated by a special commit- 
tee working under the auspices of the Ger- 
man Industrial Association. These formats 
are now being gradually adopted in Ger- 
many and are being favorably considered in 
Switzerland, Austria, Belgium, Hungary 
and Holland. 

At Hannover the printers had a quad- 
ruple celebration on August 9 and 10, to 
commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Typographic Association, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Typographia Singing So- 
ciety, the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
local printers’ union, and the one hundredth 
anniversary of the sick benefit fund of the 
Hannover printers. An exhibition of books 
and printing was held in this connection 
August 8 to 12, and the Typographische 
Mitteilungen (Leipsic) devoted a special 
number to the printers of Hannover and 
their associations, including much matter of 
historical interest. 


FRANCE 


A copy of the Petit Journal, dated Octo- 
ber 20, 1870, and issued for transmission 
by a balloon, was recently sold for 300 
francs. 

In Paris a new street in the fifteenth 
arrondissement has been named Quatre- 
Fréres-Peignot, in honor of four Peignot 
brothers who have been prominent in print- 
ing circles and especially in typefounding. 
The new street is in the neighborhood of 
the rue Gutenberg. 


AT A general assembly of the French Mas- 
ter Printers’ Association, held June 23, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted which 
aims to standardize paper sizes and press 
beds. Five sizes for each are recommended. 
The following figures, stated in centimeters, 
give the sizes sought to be established: Paper 
formats: 56 by 90, 65 by 100, 76 by 112, 


90 by 126, 100 by 130; corresponding press 
beds: 72 by 106, 81 by 116, 92 by 128, 106 
by 142, 116 by 146. It will be noted that 
the sizes for press beds are 16 centimeters 
larger each way than the corresponding 
paper sizes. It remains to be seen whether 
a scheme not based on international co- 
operation will show itself as possessing any 


lasting worth. 
SPAIN 


Tue Third Press Congress of the World 
will be held at Seville, May 23 to 29, 1925. 
The details of the congress are now being 
worked out by Dr. Walter Williams, presi- 
dent of the Press Congress and dean of the 
School of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. The con- 
gress will have representatives from forty- 
two countries of the world. The idea for 
it originated in San Francisco during its 
World’s Fair in 1915. 


SWITZERLAND 


SysTEMATIC standards have been adopted 
for the paper and envelopes used by the 
Swiss Government. It is estimated that 
300,000 francs may be saved yearly through 
such standardization. This action was pro- 
moted by the postoffice department, which 
has instructed its representatives at the Pos- 
tal Congress in Stockholm to recommend 
analogous standardization for international 
use. The new standards are in agreement 
with the new ones established in Germany. 


BRAZIL 


Tue Jornal do Commercio, published at 
Rio Janeiro, has reached its hundredth an- 
niversary. It was started by a Frenchman 
named Pierre Plancher, who published it 
first under the name O Spectator Braziliero. 
In 1827 this was changed to the present 
name. It is the oldest newspaper in Brazil. 


JAPAN 
Tue Fukuin Press, a large printing con- 
cern operating in Yokohama and Tokio, 
which printed Bibles for Japan, through 
the big earthquake lost all but six of its 
more than four hundred employees. All of 
its stereotype plates were also lost. It is 
now engaged in reproducing its plates by 
means of photoetching. 


POLAND 
Tus country is perhaps the most pro- 
lific producer of mineral wax, so useful in 
electrotyping. In recent years its produc- 
tion has been largely augmented. Producing 
only 260 tons of it in 1920, it has a record 
for 430 tons in 1922, and 534 tons for the 
first nine months of 1923. 
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By G. L, CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


To Sell, or Not to Sell, a Question 


Newspapers do sell occasionally. Good local newspapers 
in towns of fair size find buyers now and then, but after the 
publisher has sold he usually hunts around quite a while before 
he finds anything as good at anything near the same price. 
That is one thing the average publisher of a country paper 
fails to consider when he gets discouraged or for other reasons 
decides to sell and make a change. We do not say that in many 
cases a change is not desirable. We believe very emphatically 
that often newspaper men stay in one place too long. Condi- 
tions change, and they may not always fit to their own satis- 
faction in a certain field, or they may have gained capital and 
experience that justify them in seeking a larger field. A young 
man having gained success in a local field, and finding the range 
of his activities prescribed by circumstances over which he has 
no control, might make the mistake of his life by remaining too 
long if he should find opportunity for his talents and energies 
in a wider and bigger field, where he would be spurred to his 
utmost endeavors by working against keener and greater com- 
petition. To submit always to local environment and be satis- 
fied with opportunity as a lazy man, would be a crime for 
many capable young fellows who need contact and resistance 
to make them shine. On the other hand, many men make a 
mistake in trying to effect a change when they are well past 
middle life — or half past their best production years. There 
comes a time when a man is not so apt at making new friends 
and in fitting into new conditions as when he was young and 
full of pep and adventure. It is such men who we would say 
should stop and consider seriously before they sell out a good 
income for a consideration that is less than can possibly reés- 
tablish them elsewhere. But the time comes to nearly every 
one when the desire to quit and change becomes paramount, 
when it seems impossible to mold local conditions as they 
should be. Then is when such men should call in some experi- 
enced friends and hold counsel. It may be all they lack is 
the proper courage and the determination to put things over. 
It is often a case of underestimating their own power and 
capabilities, and a fear to face an operation that may take 
some little time to heal. 


Code of Ethics May Be a Good Guide 


While a “ code of ethics ” adopted by a state or other news- 
paper organization may not be read or referred to as often as 
the Holy Bible for a guide to our actions, still there is a 
psychology in connection therewith that demonstrates itself 
frequently. Let two or more publishers belonging to such 
association engage in bitter strife with one another and some- 
time you will see them break out in meetings with their com- 
plaints and criticisms, and just as frequently you will find one 
or another of them referring to the organization’s code of 
ethics for justification of his side of the matter. In a way, 
therefore, the code of ethics is a rule and guide to the faith, 


Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


and in some cases it serves more or less efficaciously as a 
deterrent in the interests of good newspaper conduct. 

We are led to this comment by the recent adoption of a 
“code of ethics” by the New Jersey Press Association, which 
includes ten points of ethics, as did the code adopted in Iowa 
last January. We regard it as worth while to present these 
ten points of ethics here. They may inspire thought and action 
that may lead to even better codes in other associations. They 
are at least good for public consumption as well as for occa- 
sional checking up of the “ other fellow ”: 

1.—To consider first the interests of the public. 

2.—To maintain secrecy as to the source of news or news infor- 
mation given in good faith, when requested or understood by the 
informant. 

3.— Never deliberately pervert or misrepresent facts. 

4.—To eliminate, in so far as possible, personal opinions from 
news columns, but be leaders of thought in editorial columns, and 
make criticisms constructive. 

5.—To strive constantly to eliminate free reading notices and 
to keep reading columns independent of advertising consideration. 

6.—To decline any advertisement which has a tendency to mis- 
lead, or which does not conform to business integrity. 

7.—To solicit subscriptions and advertising upon the merits of 
the newspaper. 

8.—To supply advertisers with complete information regarding 
character and extent of circulation, including detailed circulation 
statements. 

9.—To give proper credit for articles taken from other news- 
papers or publications, and to avoid unfair practices in competition 
with them. 

10.—To make prompt and complete correction of serious mis- 
takes of fact or opinion, whatever their origin. 


How and When Is Expansion Justified ? 


Is a newspaper justified in spending more money for pro- 
motion and business than it takes in during a certain period 
of a year’s business? Governor Friend W. Richardson, of 
California, who has been a newspaper man in various fields 
for years, answers the question by declaring that a newspaper 
is a failure that does not show at least a small profit every 
month of its existence. He does not believe that in the usual 
course of a newspaper’s growth it is justified in more of an 
outlay for promotion than its receipts will take care of during 
the time, in which proposition he will find any number of 
successful publishers who will not agree with him. 

We remember “way back when” the Chicago American 
was started in 1900. The advance propaganda and publicity 
given that paper must have cost half a million dollars, when 
it had never yet taken in a cent. Its equipment and business 
organization had all to be installed and started at the same 
time. The paper then went off with a bang, and from the 
start assumed almost a leading place in the Chicago newspaper 
field. Of course, it was backed by a millionaire with plenty 
of other newspaper resources behind him, and possibly he did 
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not spend more than the profits from other publications in 
thus putting the American over in advance. Other examples 
of like expensive promotion work may be cited in connection 
with the Curtis publications, on some of which doubtless were 
spent several years’ profits in advance of their receipts. 

But coming down to a local field proposition, the question 
may depend for its answer on the resources and credit of the 
publisher. It is unusual for a smaller publisher to have the 
resources to scatter to windward far in advance of the income 
from the newspaper. Yet we have seen cases where the 
upbuilding program has gone on for several months at a rate 
in excess of the income of the newspaper, and it has usually 
resulted in success in the future, provided the future has been 
well and ably planned. Just “ promotion” and bluster alone 
will not accomplish the ends sought. The field, first of all, 
must be there. The opening for more business than the locality 
is supplying must be there. Competition must be considered, 
and what it may be doing in the meantime. There is no guar- 
anty of results from a promotion and good-will campaign unless 
the publisher or organization behind it knows its field and 
can estimate results. Therefore, the gamble on a campaign 
of spending more than the receipts of a business on future 
development must be considered from the standpoint of who 
is dealing the cards and who will hold the trumps. 

A big publisher of a far-western newspaper organization 
recently remarked on the many legal processes of handling a 
big expansion of the business. An expenditure of half a 
million dollars for new building and equipment was to be 
made, largely in advance and in anticipation of the future 
income of the newspaper. But big business men connected 
with that sort of deal organize new corporations as subsid- 
iaries, as holding corporations, so to speak, and issue bonds 
and mortgages and stock to protect themselves and their 
estates. They borrow money and provide for its repayment 
without direct investment of more money by themselves, and 
in a way that will cost the least — just as railways and big 
corporations the world over have done and still do, so that 
when the obligations are paid by the public the stockholders 
or officials in charge have added a lot to their own wealth. 
Again, there are many ways of hedging on the chances of 
advance promotion and expansion, and a possible distribution 
of the expense over a period of profitable months and years 
that might make the books show a profit instead of a deficit 
any time. 

A man or a publisher would be considered eminently suc- 
cessful who could figure out and realize on such promotion 
expense, resulting in valuable extension and expansion of his 
field. He might be rated a complete failure by not providing 
for the permanency and control of his field. 


Observations 


Omaha, Nebraska, is one large city that annually makes a 
fuss over the editors of that State. For years the outside news- 
paper men of Nebraska, and all their families, have been called 
in to Omaha as guests of the city. Recently all western Iowa 
publishers have been included in the invitation, and together 
they make a party that taxes the facilities and ingenuity of 
the hosts. Men, women and children to the number of more 
than two hundred are usually there. 





It is worthy of note that in the State of Minnesota this 
fall two prominent and able “country newspaper men” are 
the leading candidates for governor. Theodore Christianson, 
editor of the Dawson Sentinel, who for some time has been an 
influential legislator in Minnesota, is the Republican standard 
bearer, and Carlos Avery, editor of the Hutchinson Leader, is 
the Democratic candidate for the high office. Still another 
newspaper man, Fred Schilplin, publisher of the St. Cloud 
Daily Times, is the Democratic nominee for lieutenant-gov- 
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ernor. It is seldom that the public ever suffers by reason of 
having newspaper publishers in high office. They know the 
feel and touch of everything that affects the public, and through 
community action, the individual. 





It was certainly unfortunate that Editor E. S. Bronson, of 
the El Reno (Okla.) American, should have passed away so 
soon after being crowned with the highest honors of his long 
newspaper career by election as president of the National 
Editorial Association. The election of officers took place at 
Oklahoma City when the N. E. A. convention was held there 
late in May, but before the excursion of the editors into Mex- 
ico had ended Mr. Bronson had made the last great journey 
across the borders of eternity. He was ill before the N. E. A. 
met in Oklahoma, and no doubt the seriousness of his condi- 
tion was realized when he was jumped over the vice-president 
to make him president, which was a fine and thoughtful tribute 
to him for his wonderful interest and services in the cause 
of the newspapers of his own and other States. Mr. Bronson 
was a man of great initiative, forceful character, fine thoughts 
and a naturally helpful disposition. What he liked he favored. 
He went out of his way and brushed aside many obstacles to 
help those he befriended, and no personal reward was ever 
the consideration of his helpfulness. He was not an old man, 
but was old in newspaper experience, having served leading 
publications for many years before he became editor and man- 
ager of the El Reno American. His death is a great loss to 
the fraternity as well as to his community and State. 

Evidently newspaper convention business programs can 
hardly be made a success in the “good old summertime ”; 
that is, from an attendance standpoint. As desirable as sum- 
mer business sessions may be, and as anxious and enthusiastic 
as the officials and others in charge may be to have all mem- 
bers hear the important subjects assigned, there always appears 
the indifference of those who have no responsibility in the mat- 
ter. Recently at the great Journalism Week of the Columbia 
School of Journalism at Columbia, Missouri, where the news- 
paper men and women were provided with much of the best 
talent and many rare speakers for their programs, the day- 
time sessions found but a small part of those in the city attend- 
ing the business sessions, while the evening sessions, when the 
general public came in to hear distinguished speakers, had a 
very good attendance. The newspaper men and women stood 
outside in admiration of the spring scenery, the beautiful trees, 
the buildings, the activity of students, and all that. And we 
say it without disparagement in any sense, speakers most of 
the time had but a fraction of the audience they were entitled 
to. This thing is not peculiar to Missouri, however. We have 
observed it in Minnesota, in Iowa, in Nebraska, where winter 
meetings are uniformly of the best. Now we have notice of 
several state newspaper gatherings to be held in July and 
August, and note the strong pleas and the expert solicitation 
of officials urging members to attend. The towns and cities 
designated for such meetings prepare their best for the occa- 
sion; often spend a great deal of money for features, eats and 
entertainment, naturally expecting a large attendance. The 
result is usually disappointment to those who have thus pre- 
pared for a considerable number. The reason is not hard 
to find. Our whole population, newspaper people as well as 
business men, and artizans in other callings, have the auto- 
mobile habit; the great outdoors calls, and they have the 
means and the facilities to get away from business. They 
prefer the free outdoor air and the jazz of the times to speakers 
or reading, and do not care to sit in crowded quarters or 
swelter in hot rooms. Summer meetings may be made a suc- 
cess occasionally, where conditions are right, but we advise 
that such meetings be arranged rather for pleasure than for 
business. 
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Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
By J. L. Frazier 


Infantry Journal, Washington, D. C.—The ‘“ West Point Number” is a to the change; they would be queer indeed otherwise. We admire the clear 
dandy, and the printing is excellent, considering that a none too smooth paper printing about as much as the “clean” first page; the inking is just about 
is used. perfectly regulated and the impression is right. Advertisements, too, are very 

Fairfield News, Fairfield, Connecticut.—Your anniversary number on smooth satisfactory. In fact, the paper is mighty fine all through, and it pleases the 
paper is nicely printed. Advertisements are well arranged in simple form, and writer especially, because Mr. Iliff, your partner, and Mr. Gore, your predecessor, 
are displayed with restraint, as is proper, a!most wholly in Cheltenham Bold, were once his esteemed workmates. 
which creates that consistent, thoroughbred look so essential to attractiveness. 
We are reproducing the first page. 

H. B. Cremmons, Blue Is!and, Illinois—— Except for the fact that the 
smaller newsheads are set off with a trifle too much white space for appearance 
sake -— not for emphasis, however — the various first pages of the Sun-Standard 
are unusually good. There is a good variety in style, there is just the right 
number of heads and they are invariably arranged in a form that is pleasing 
because symmetrical. 

JoHN L. Hrnricus, Patchogue, New York.— First page makeup on the 
Advocate is mighty good and the heads are especially well arranged and dis- 
tributed over the page. Although there was too much ink used on the copy 
we received, and considerable offset is evident from folding as a result, the print 
could be a lot worse. However, it requires more care. Large and important 
advertisements are especially well arranged, but are not so pleasing as they 
ought to be, because you have very little good type and you associate unre- 
lated faces. Avoid the use of so many condensed and extra-condensed display 
faces — they are ugly. Advertisements are often too crowded and often also 
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Unusually well arranged first page of the Fairfield (Conn.) News, dis- 
tinguished by the absence of the conventional condensed block head- 
letter type, against which some one will yet start a crusade. 













Tri-State Farmer, Kimball, Nebraska.—Your issue for August 14 is com- 
mendable in all respects, the first page makeup and the printing being espe- 
cially praiseworthy. Advertisements are above the average, but your compositor 
has a marked tendency to work up rule patterns in the advertisements, and 
this is something that should be overcome. A good border is essential to unify 
advertisements, but since border and rule have the effect of separating one 
advertisement from others they have the same effect inside an advertisement. 
While an occasional cutoff of thinner rule than the border is often desirable 
to classify sections of an advertisement — to punctuate, so to speak — the prac- 
tice should not be followed more than absolutely necessary. Furthermore, the 
rule or border inside should never be as strong as the outside border. The 
effect of the “‘inside’’ pages is very pleasing as a result of pyramiding the 
advertisements. 

Frank W. Keatinc, St. Helens, Oregon.—The Mist is one of the best 
papers we have received this month, the presswork being wonderfully good. 
Care and intelligence are manifest everywhere. When you are completely fitted 
out with Cheltenham Bold, as you intend, the paper will be still better. The 
advertisements are sensibly arranged and displayed with a minimum of empha- 
sized lines, which are brought out in large type to provide striking contrast 
and, hence, effective display value. We’re glad, too, that you have pyramided 

fi the advertisements on all pages save the last one, which conditions at present 
Well balanced and attractive front page make up of The Spectator, weekly news- prohibit. Really, the back page doesn’t look bad, for you have handled it 
eae ae oe Px! pode omg a ee he es Cenen very nicely. In fact, if it were not for the mixing of different faces in display, 
conducted by The Scholastic Editor, monthly publication of the Central Inter- © would consider the Mist a model newspaper, but so good are other features 
scholastic Press Association, Madison, Wisconsin. Nearly two hundred high _ this fault is not as objectionable as if other features were bad. You are fortu- 
school newspapers from all parts of the country were submitted in the contest. nate in the possession of mats for the Bookman face in large sizes, which help 

the body of advertisements materially. 

overdisplayed; that is, with too many lines emphasized. Watch this, too, and The Weekly Graphic, Honey Brook, Pennsylvania.—Your July 3 issue is 
one of these days fit out your composing room with large fonts of one display = wonderfully well printed, and the headings on the first page are very good. 
face and use it exclusively for major display. Then you will have a stylish- The page, however, is not well arranged; some layout that would avoid the 
looking paper, something you can not have with so many faces in use. bunching of the two halftones and the program panel should have been adopted. 

James R. Kearney, Jr., Strong City, Kansas.— You acted wisely when In arrangement and display the advertisements are very good, but the unit bor- 
you decided to eliminate advertisements from the first page of the News. A ders are not pleasing. If plain rules were used as borders throughout, and if 
comparison of the paper “before” and “after”? is all to the advantage of all combinations of incongruous types, like the Cheltenham Medium and Cen- 
the latter makeup. We are not at all surprised your readers reacted favorably tury Bold, were avoided the paper would be pleasing —if, furthermore, the 
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advertisements were pyramided. The endeavor, seemingly, to give each adver- 
tiser as much reading matter as possible around or alongside his advertisements 
results in a makeup that is not at all orderly. 

Door County Advocate, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin.—The first page of your 
August 8 issue is a dandy. It is reproduced herewith as a model, which we be- 
lieve many can follow, or at least profit by studying its arrangement. The 
headings are excellent and there is a nice variety of sizes and styles. Such 
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Store Name Here 


A classy atmosphere is given this advertisement for a woman’s ready-to-wear 
store by fine illustrations, white space and an uncommon border. From a press 
sheet of the Bonnet-Brown Service, Chicago, an organization which supplies 
copy, cuts, etc., to retail stores and to service departments of newspapers 
throughout the country. 


variety not only adds interest to the page, but, by contrast, gives all items con- 
siderable prominence. The head near the bottom of the fifth column is rather 
awkward, because the second line fills the column; the first one, somewhat 
shorter, is about the proper length. ‘The printing is also excellent, while the 
advertisements are unusually well arranged and displayed. Quite too much 
block letter type is used in the advertisements; if a single series, one of the 
later and better display faces, were used for all major display lines the appear- 
ance both of advertisements and of the paper as a whole would be greatly im- 
proved. We regret that the pyramiding of advertisements is not followed 
throughout, but we appreciate and commend the good proportion of news 
matter, which, of course, makes the pyramid makeup less essential than in 
papers where the space devoted to the advertisements greatly exceeds that 
given to the news matter. 

Fairport Herald, Fairport, New York.—The souvenir edition commemorat- 
ing the opening of a new local bank building is very good, particularly with 
respect to the fine manner in which the halftones are printed on ordinary 
news-stock. This is altogether unusual, the best work of its kind we have seen 
in a long time. The advertisements are atrocious. Very poor use was made 
of the white space, but the worst fault of all is the indiscriminate mixing of 
unrelated type faces, which, furthermore, are ugly as a rule. On one page we 
count seven different display faces, among them the very fine bold face De Vinne 
and the quite satisfactory and ever faithful Cheltenham Bold. Among them 
also we find faces that have no place whatever in modern advertising display, 
namely, regular and condensed bold block types and Engravers Bold. One or 
two other faces are of the 1885 vintage, no longer offered by any typefoundry 
and long since discarded by most printers. Speed the day when you will 
throw all this mixture into the hell box and fit out your composing room with 
liberal fonts of one good display face. Your paper will then automatically 
become good looking, even with only ordinary skill in arrangement and display. 
You will make more money, for there will not be so much running from case 
to case to find enough type to set some line, or anywhere near the amount of 
pulling sorts, which, of course, no one needs to be told, results in an utter 
waste of time. 

Brunswick Times-Gazette, Lawrenceville, Virginia.—The first page makeup 
and the printing on both copies sent us are good, although headings in the 
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lower part of each page would enliven them considerably. Advertisements are 
quite satisfactory. A point decidedly in their favor —and even more to the 
advantage of the paper as a whole — is the fact that one series of type, Chel- 
tenham Bold, is quite consistently used for display. The editor of this depart- 
ment has been advocating the standardizing of a paper’s display type for several 
years, with increasing emphasis as the result of the advantages admitted by pub- 
lishers following the advice, who are increasing every month. The volume of 
news is commendable. We believe on that account, and on account of the fact 
that the matter is so well arranged for the readers’ convenience, the paper must 
be very popular with its readers. This popularity is something that is greatly 
to be desired, as it increases the value of a paper as an advertising medium. 
Chillicothe News-Advertiser, Chillicothe, Ohio.— First page makeup is very 
poor. There is no apparent effort to arrange the headings in a symmetrical, 
balanced manner, which is essential if a page is to be neat. The page would 
also look better if more care were exercised in making the lines of the heads 
uniform in length, particularly the larger hand-set lines. A line four-fifths as 
long as the column is wide is about ideal, yet we find some that are a little more 
than half the width cf the column and others the full width. The print is very 
good, as are some of the advertisements. Although there is much display, adver- 
tisements like that of Norvell’s (July 23 issue) speak in a monotone because 
of insufficient contrast between the display items and because no lines really 
stand out. All display, remember, is no display, and this advertisement is 
almost wholly displayed; it is like the chatter of many people at once — in- 
comprehensible. Small display in considerable amount does not offend so much 
when there is a line or two of major display, in which case the small display 
becomes body matter in a sense. You feature italics too much in display. For 
an occasional display line italic is effective as a contrast to roman, but the bulk 
of display — particularly large display — should be in roman. The advertise- 
ment for Stocklin & Herrnstein (same issue) should have been set in larger 
type; the size used is too small both in relation to the size of the advertise- 
ment and considering the small amount of copy. Indeed, the main display is 
scarcely large enough for a two-column advertisement, while this one is four 
columns. Proportion — the relation of things to one another — applies to the 
size of display in comparison with the size of an advertisement. It is unfortu- 
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Remarkably good first page of Door County Advocate, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, 
“spicy” without being at all sensational, and characterized by unusually 
orderly arrangement of headings. 


nate that you have so many shapes of Cheltenham Bold and particularly that 
you stocked the extra-extended, which is ugly. Regardless of their similarity 
in serif formation and heft of line Cheltenham Bold condensed and Cheltenham 
Bold extended do not harmonize. The regular Cheltenham Bold is a good type 
face and is adequate, although the condensed is desirable on occasions, and a 
limited use of it is excusable. The full-size reproduction of the first page of 
the Advertiser for June 11, 1831, is interesting and appropriate in this special 
edition, in which well printed halftones of large sizes create an excellent im- 
pression of your plant and equipment. 
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By Ropert E. RAMSAY 
Author “ Effective House-Organs ”’ and ‘ Effective Direct Advertising.” 
This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. It is not a ‘‘review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. Printers are 
urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1924, by The Inland Printer Company. All rights reserved. 


Direct-Mail Makers in Action 


of the July, 1924, issue of Three Circles, published by Evans- 
Winter-Hebb, Incorporated, has for its headline: ‘‘ The task 
— then, the right tool.” Under that we read this quotation: 


Last CALL FoR FLoor PLaNs, Forms, Etc.— Printers — a 
lot of you who read this publication regularly — who may not 
be active as yet in direct-mail production, where are those 


floor plans of an ideal production layout, schedule or con- 


trol boards, office layouts, etc., 
asked for in earlier issues? 
Send them in now — today. 
Do your bit to help the other 
fellows, as they have helped you 
in this department. 


A year ago, when the writer 
laid out a series for the suc- 
ceeding twelve months, he ten- 
tatively put over the article 
you are about to read as the 
thirteenth in the series, into 
the next year in other words. 
Prior to this were articles of 
more or less “ mechanical” 
nature, as, frankly, from the 
specimens coming in then it did 
not seem likely any great num- 
ber of ideas would arrive that 
would make it possible to get 
into “ action” earlier. 

Agreeably surprised there- 
fore are we to find ourselves 
with ample material for more 
than one article in this series 
showing “ direct-mail makers ” 
— that is, printer-producers — 
in action! Having covered the 
principles in theory, having 
cited several different types of 
campaigns of various kinds, we 
will now swing into the “ how” 
story, which may be applied 
directly to your own business- 
building plans. 

There is less and less of sell- 
ing “physical classifications,” 
and more and more of selling 
of planned campaigns. This 
augurs well for the continued 
development of our medium. 
For example, the very first page 
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| CONSUMER: “How can they turn it out at the price! ||/_—____ 








Fic. 1.—A chart which tells a big story on planning of direct mail as 
handled by The Blanchard Press, New York city, to accomplish one set 


purpose, “‘ to justify the higher price.” 


“ The workman who has attained craftsmanship reaches close 


to perfection in handling the 
tools of his calling. Uncon- 
sciously, he selects the right 
one for each task; uncon- 
sciously, he plies it.” After 
which we read this text, apply- 
ing the principle to direct-mail 
making: “Letters, booklets, 
folders, broadsides, private 
magazines, mailing cards, cata- 
logues and the like are the 
mediums or tools of direct ad- 
vertising. Each instrument 
provides a definite means of 
doing certain things. The or- 
ganization that is skilled in 
their application thinks less of 
the tools than of the work to 
be done. The tools are brought 
into action when their need has 
been determined.” 

There you have an out- 
standing maker of direct mail 
in action. The aim of the cam- 
paign is of more importance in 
the planning than the physical 
format that may be used to ac- 
complish that aim. This is per- 
haps obvious to some of you, 
but from day-to-day contact 
with a great many printers who 
are in the field, or trying to get 
into the field of direct-mail 
making, the writer can go on 
record as saying that all too fre- 
quently the idea is to quote on 
so many “ pieces” rather than 
on a campaign to accomplish a 
definite aim. 

So much for the theoretical 
end. Now look at Fig. 1 and 
see how one printer-producer 
of direct mail gets into action 
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as a maker of a medium of mail salesmanship. This illustra- 
tion is from the June, 1924, number of Otar, issued by The 
Blanchard Press, Incorporated, of New York city. It illus- 
trates an article appropriately headed “ Justifying the Price,” 
by Verneur Edmund Pratt, which carries with it this editorial 
subhead: ‘‘ The following article is the first of a series by 
Mr. Pratt, a well known direct-mail specialist, of New York. 
The series will tell about various booklets, folders and other 
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Fic. 2.—The first of a series of standardized — but not syndicated — services offered by 


The F. W. Bond Company, as described in the text. 


direct-mail pieces, each produced upon a definite plan for a 
specific purpose. All advertisers will want to read and keep 
this series, the first story in which tells how to create litera- 
ture for justifying the price.” 

The illustration is so comprehensive that little need be 
added to it. Observe how cleverly Mr. Pratt urges the com- 
bination of pictures, facts and arguments to converge into a 
general p'tn. Out of this, with the counsel of the printer- 
producer, there come three pieces which accomplish the aim 
in mind — to justify the higher price. 

There are few businesses which do not at some time or 
other have to accomplish this aim —“‘justify the higher price.” 
Take your own direct-mail production. If you render a real 
service, one that not only accomplishes the needs of the manu- 
facturer but passes on to branch offices, jobbers, agents, sales- 
men, distributors and dealers (see Fig. 1), you must get more 
for it than you would charge for ten thousand booklets and 
an equal number of folders and envelope stuffers. Ergo, you 
must justify that higher price to get more of that type of 
business. You can take Fig. 1 and plan from it a campaign 
of direct-mail advertising to sell more of your direct-mail 
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making ability at a higher price. Whether you get repeat orders 
after the first sale depends upon the quality of service you 
render. 

Admittedly not every one of the rectangles in Fig. 1 applies 
to direct-mail making, but every one of them shows you the 
underlying principle. 

As Mr. Pratt states in the article referred to: ‘Almost 
every manufacturer whose product sells for more money than 
his competitor’s is forever up against the problem 
of justifying the price. There always is a justi- 
fication. Merchandise that costs more money 
usually contains better materials, is more carefully 
fabricated by higher-priced skill, and the stand- 
ards of design and conception are higher. The 
problem is to get the justifying facts over to the 
prospective customer at precisely the right time.” 
Yet, as he continues: ‘‘ The impression must be 
created subtly, through a cunning selection of pic- 
tures, stories, facts, arguments; and the whole 
mass of evidence woven interestingly and charm- 
ingly together, so that the reader unconsciously 
absorbs the idea and says, after reading: ‘I don’t 
see how they really can afford to do it for the 
money!’ ” 

Beginners in planning, do not mistake Fig. 1 
and its import; it does not mean that in every 
case, in order to justify a price, there should be 
a booklet, folder and envelope stuffer. Those 
physical forms can be used — so can some others. 
Whatever the physical form in fact, the rest of 
the illustration can be utilized to build a better 
campaign. Your particular problem may demand 
one booklet, six folders and a dozen envelope 
enclosures, or four-page letterheads, or a house- 
organ (private magazine), and so on. 

Direct-mail makers should stop and chart over 
common objectives along the lines of Fig. 1 so as 
to standardize their appeals in order to build up 
the medium we make to the stability of most of 
the other advertising methods now utilized, such 
as magazines, posters, etc. 

Speaking of standardization and the making of 
the direct-mail medium, exceedingly interesting 
was the June, 1924, issue of A Bond Issue, put 
out by the F. W. Bond Company, creators and 
producers of direct advertising, Chicago. Several 
years ago this writer urged that direct-mail pro- 
ducers put their business on a “ rate card ” basis, 
akin to magazines, trade papers, and so on. One Boston con- 
cern tried out something along the line, but so far as I know 
he discontinued it. The F. W. Bond Company are out with 
the idea and evidently making a go of it. They term it a 
“budget plan” of direct-mail advertising. Here is how they 
describe the plan: ‘‘ Our budget plan is a systematic, efficient 
and inexpensive method of applying sound selling tactics to 
direct advertising. It is designed to cover a given period (six 
months is the minimum) at a low cost per unit. It is stand- 
ardized in physical form only, and is easily adaptable to any 
business or product. There are no stock cuts, stock layouts 
or job lot paper stocks used in any part of the service. It is 
not a rehashed syndicated service — every single element is 
designed and produced to fit your problem.” 

They describe what the budget plan does for the prospect 
in these words, and the makers of direct mail can easily see 
some of the advantages which accrue to the printer-producer: 
“Tt reaches your customers and prospects regularly with 
sound, sensible sales messages. Its continuity is preserved 
throughout, and it carries the same impression from month to 
month. This is something that can not be secured when each 
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mailing is produced by a different organization. This plan 
produces results because it is soundly constructed on tried 
selling methods. It relieves you of all the detail burden of the 
plan and preparation of your own advertising. The mailings 
are all produced and mailed on schedule each month.” 

The Bond budget plan calls for seven services, which are 
handled for the complete service price, and proper allowance 
is made if the prospect or customer does not call for any part 
of the job: (1) A mailing list is furnished. (2) All prelimi- 
nary layouts are made. (3) All necessary artwork is attended 
to. (4) Copy is compiled, edited and rewritten. (5) All 
addressing is taken care of. (6) Inserting, sealing, stamping 
and mailing cared for. (7) All material and labor for neces- 
sary production work. 

In short, just as an advertiser can now place a six-month 
contract for full pages in a certain trade paper at a fixed price 
(copy, artwork and plates being paid for by the advertiser 
and at his option as to cost), so now through the Bond budget 
plan you can order a “ schedule ” of mail pieces somewhat the 
same way. 

Fig. 2, for example, shows what Bond denominates Service 
No. 1. It consists of mailing cards, blotters, folders, together 
with return post cards and envelopes for mailing 
out the pieces. Based on a list of two thousand 
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A movement is on foot through the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association to standardize mailing lists or, to be more exact, 
to grade the abilities and capabilities, experience and _per- 
sonnel of mailing-list houses so that printer-producers and 
advertisers may from these graded papers draw their own 
conclusions as to which are the better mailing-list producers 
for their use. This movement has met opposition for the 
reason that it is hard to find a common ground for the rating 
or reporting of such houses. For example, a mailing-list con- 
cern doing business only in western Canada may be better 
equipped through libraries, personnel and experience to com- 
pile a list of farmers in western Canada than is a concern 
many times its size located in Chicago or St. Louis. But these 
are matters of detail only. Some common ground can be found 
here just as in the magazine, newspaper and other publication 
field, which eventually found a way of measuring the circula- 
tion of publications through the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Observe, those of you not familiar with the operations of this 
latter body, they in no wise rate the quality of circulation 
of any publication; they tell you its quantity, how it is 
secured, where it is located; what sort of premiums may have 
been used, how many people are getting the publication after 
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names, the Bond price for the service complete 
is $125 a month. Service No. 2 consists of mail- 
ing cards, four-page folders, blotters in two colors, 
illustrated letters, and necessary return post cards 
and envelopes for outgoing mailings. On the same 
quantity, two thousand names, the charge for the 
complete service is $175 a month. Fig. 3 ilius- 
trates their Service No. 3, which calls for a house- 
organ, folders, blotters, return post cards and 
envelopes for outgoing pieces. Assuming a mail- 
ing list of five thousand names, this service would 
cost, complete, $400 a month. Fig. 4, picturing 
their Service No. 4, gives the customer a house- 
organ, return post cards, illustrated letters, with 
multigraphed filled-in letters and envelopes for 
outgoing mailings. Based on a list of ten thou- 
sand names, the charge here is $775 a month. 

These examples are pertinent and suggestive. 
Even though prices are talked, they are on the 
basis of a six-month campaign, which immediately 
takes the job out of the “ printing” class. Natu- 
rally, the number of colors, the quality of paper, 
extent of artwork, class of halftones and zinc 
etchings, all enter into the finished costs, so our 
other printer-producer friends will have a hard 
time figuring what they would charge for items 
shown in Figs. 2 to 5, inclusive. 

Though it will be hard to sell this budget plan 
in the face of syndicated services, which naturally : 
will be less expensive, there is a big step taken i 
here for the general good of direct mail as a 
medium. We see a direct-mail maker taking the i 
step that had to be taken by the first magazine 
that ventured to have a printed rate card to which 
it adhered. Today a magazine without a rate card 
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Here's what “STAR RANGE” 
Goes for Mr. Hays 





is an anomaly, though Rowell in his “ Forty Years Fic. 3.— A third type of standardized making of direct mail on a six-month basis, which approxi- 
mates the practice in other mediums such as magazines, newspapers, trade journals, etc. 


an Advertising Agent ” says that in the early days 
space was worth what it could be bought for, so far as the 
newspaper publisher, for example, was concerned, and from the 
viewpoint of the advertiser, the agency considered it worth 
what they could get for it! Speed the day when the same thing 
will be true of direct mail. Yet we have a long row ahead. 
The F. W. Bond Company is doing a courageous thing, 
adding to quotations, “Graduated scale of prices for other quan- 
tities,” which opens up the budget plan for almost any prospect. 








their subscription has expired, and so on, but they do not tell 
you A Magazine is bigger and better than B Magazine. 

In the same way the proposed D. M. A. A. mailing-list- 
house audit plan does not intend to penalize the small but 
efficient for the benefit of the big but inefficient house, or vice 
versa. All of this is mentioned here because of the imperative 
necessity of direct-mail makers generally swinging into action 
behind the D. M. A. A. to see that this mailing-list plan is 
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put into operation as quickly as it can be done on 
as equitable a basis as possible. Take the Bond 
budget plan, for example. One of the seven sub- 
divisions thereof is the “ mailing list.” The secret 
of the success of that campaign is largely the effec- 
tiveness of that mailing list. If compiled by a 
careless or inefficient mailing-list house the Bond 
planned campaign is almost bound to fail. A guar- 
anty of “A Dime for Every Dud” name will not 
help the situation except in a general way. 

The list problem has been emphasized for still 
another reason: It suggests the need for the 
D. M. A. A., U. T. A., or some other body start- 
ing into operation a cooperative movement to get 
more printer-producers to try out plans along the 
lines of the Bond budget plan. Standardization 
(or rate-carding, to coin a verb) of direct mail as 
a medium is almost as certain to come as it came 
to the publication field. It may be some time off, 
five years, a decade or more, but logic and com- 
mon sense assure us that it will come, being delayed 
only because of the extreme versatility of this 
medium we make. 

If this article does no more than open the eyes 
of a goodly number of readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER to the possibilities of individual firms and 
organizations helping the general cause of direct 
mail as a medium it will have accomplished a lot. 
But the writer has hopes of more than that. He 
has hopes that it will be the means of really-truly 
getting a number of direct-mail makers into action! 
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This shows Service No. 2 of the Bond budget plan series. 
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Fic. 4.—To get the import of these illustrations you must read 
the text. 

Despair not, those relatives of doubting Thomas. 
The advertising agencies representing the publica- 
tions of the country each went its separate way for 
many decades, and the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies even yet does not number 
among its members one of the largest agencies in 
the land. But today more and more agency practice 
in the publication field is becoming standardized 
through the office of James O’Shaughnessy, secre- 
tary, Metropolitan Tower, New York city. Within 
the past few years quite a few agencies have found 
that practices of other and competing agencies were 
superior to their own, and they thank the A. A. A. A. 
(or Four A’s, as it is familiarly called) for helping 
them by showing the way to better agency practice 
and the bigger profits which came as a natural result 
therefrom. 

Yet no organization now in the field even at- 
tempts to do this for the direct-mail makers. THE 
INLAND PRINTER stands ready and willing to aid in 
the movement, and hopes that this article may be 
the means of starting action. Such action can not 
help but work to the ultimate good of the consumer- 
user of direct mail as a medium, for it means better 
service for less money; fewer failures and more 
successes; more planning and less price-cutting. 
Correspondence on this subject will be appreciated. 
It should be addressed for the attention of the 
departmental editor in care of the publication office, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
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By S. H. Horcan 





Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 


Rotagravure Rights to Be Tested 

Readers of this department have been told that Karl 
Klietsch, the inventor of photogravure, also invented rota- 
gravure, and that he perfected it in the works of the Story 
brothers in Lancaster, England, and with them founded the 
Rembrandt Intaglio Printing Company, which startled artistic 
print lovers everywhere by reproductions in monotone and color. 
Karl Klietsch kept his method secret. Years later an Ameri- 
can took out a patent on it and is now beginning suits for dam- 
ages against those who are doing rotagravure printing. It will 
be interesting to watch the progress of this case. Inventors 
of photographic methods have always had trouble in protecting 
their rights. Whether they patent their discoveries or keep 
them secret does not seem to make much difference. 


Photoengravings Not Process Blocks 

Last November the question was asked here, ‘“ Why Use 
the Word Process?” Louis Flader carried the query to 
England, for Process Work says of him: “ He was much sur- 
prised that we should use the term ‘ process blocks,’ since the 
finished article is neither a process nor a block. He contended 
that photoengraved plates was a far more applicable term, 
that it was damaging to the craft to call their product a process, 
when it was nothing of the kind. The making of an engrav- 
ing is an art, a science, and it is unfair to belittle it by calling 
it a process. Then as to the term block, he asked, ‘ What is 
a block?’ Surely it is anything but the highly skilled product 
which are called printing plates. Then why use such a term 
as ‘process blocks’? Do everything possible to raise the 
standard of the craft, and by every means you possess be sure 
to avoid belittling it.” 


Photoengraving a Century Ago 

Old Timer, Montreal, Canada, writes: “As an old reader 
of the engraving notes in THE INLAND PRINTER I would like 
to know what kind of metal plates Niepce, the first photoen- 
graver, used a century ago, and how he developed them. Have 
searched the libraries for this information unsuccessfully.” 

Answer.— Have never seen it stated just what metal Niepce 
used. They were likely flat plates of pewter, common at that 
time. He sensitized them with bitumen dissolved with oil of 
lavender. Niepce wrote a letter to his partner, Daguerre, 
December 5, 1829, in which he describes his method of devel- 
opment in these words: After exposing the bitumen sensitized 
plate to the action of light “the forms of the future picture 
remain invisible. The next operation is to disengage the 
shrouded imagery, and this is accomplished by a solvent, con- 
sisting of one part of essential oil of lavender and ten of oil of 
white petroleum. Into this liquid the exposed tablet is plunged 
when the images of the objects to which it has been exposed 
gradually unfold their forms. The plate is then lifted out, 
allowed to drain, and well washed with water.” This is the 
first description of the development of a photographic plate 
of any kind. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 





Photoengraving by a New Principle 

Murray C. Beebe, Dayton, Kentucky, has discovered a 
new way to bring light to the aid of the engraver. He gets 
a design in an acid resist on a curved metal surface by projec- 
tion through a negative instead of by bringing the negative in 
contact with sensitized metal as is the present custom. He 
has a novel method of utilizing light rays. The Wadsworth 
Watch Case Company showed some watch cases at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts photoengraving exhibit in New 
York. These watch cases attracted much attention and no 
one could explain how they were done. The method has just 
been disclosed by an English patent specification, No. 189,433, 
of November 21, 1921. The principle is this: A slow drying 
acid resisting varnish is flowed on the watch case and whirled 
to get an even film. An image is then projected upon the wet 
varnish by a powerful light, either through a negative or a posi- 
tive. The light dries or sets the varnish, leaving that which 
has not been reached by the light still wet. The time of ex- 
posure to light is about five minutes. The portions of the 
design unaffected by light and still wet can be removed by a 
suitable solvent and a slight development with cotton wool. 
The watch case is then ready for etching. If the varnish is to 
remain it can be colored as desired before flowing on the 
metal. This invention may be applied to concave or convex 
surfaces and to potery as well as to metals. 


Our Engravers Lions in London 
The Process Monthly of London gives in the August issue 
an account of the banquet given the visiting engravers to the 
Wembley advertising convention, and the impressions some 
of our engravers made on those present. Edward W. Houser, 
of Chicago, president of the American Photoengravers’ Associa- 
tion, responded to the toast, “ Our Guests,” and is reported 


in part as follows: 
E. W. Houser 


“Tt was evident that Mr. Houser was in one of his most 
humorous moods, and responded to the toast in his own most 
jocular manner, but said he felt somewhat overwhelmed with 
the heartiness and generosity of the welcome he and his fellow 
engravers had met with, which he on his own and on their 
behalf acknowledged with the greatest pleasure possible.” 


Epwarp EPSTEAN 

“ Edward Epstean, one of the partners of the Walker En- 
graving Company, of New York, gave us a most interesting 
talk that went straight home to the hearts of all present. He 
impressed those who met him as a man of forceful character, 
and in the few minutes he was addressing the company he very 
tersely put the viewpoint of the American people in a way that 
probably does not occur to the European mind.” 


CHARLES A. STINSON 


“C. A. Stinson, head of Messrs. Gatchel & Manning, Phila- 
delphia, followed. It did not take long to realize that Mr. 
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Stinson was a practiced speaker, and that he could impress 
his audience by the sincerity of his manner as well as by the 
eloquence with which he spoke; these together with an exceed- 
ingly dignified appearance soon established him as a favorite.” 


Lovis FLADER 

“ Mr. Flader seemed to have the happy knack of saying just 
the right thing in the right way, as would be readily realized 
if we could give a verbatim report of his speech. His happy 
flow of thought, his perfect knowledge of his subject, his easy 
conversational style, all tend to create an impression on the 
minds of his audience. His address was thoroughly interesting 
and those present would have been well pleased if he had con- 
tinued much longer.” Mr. Flader proposed a toast to the chair- 
man of the banquet, Alexander Dargavel, president of the 
Federation of Process Engravers of Great Britain. 


Color Proofs While You Wait 


John T. Wrigley, superintendent of Wright Engraving Com- 
pany, Atlanta, favors this department with a two-color proof 
on bleached glassine paper that is worth noticing here. He 
says of it: “This proof was made by the writer in fifteen 
minutes, including time of rolling out ink and washing up for 
the second color. The red plate was rolled up and a proof 
pulled on glassine paper without registering device. The black 
plate was rolled up and the red impression easily registered 
on the black plate, as the paper is quite transparent. This 
method of proofing is used for testing register or locating spots 
that require tooling. Sometimes a customer will not pay for 
a careful proof on enamel stock, so this cheap proof answers 
his purpose.” 

Mr. Wrigley shows the true craftsman’s spirit: “ Share 
your knowledge.” His idea is a clever one. As the glassine 
paper will not absorb ink, the impressions can be dusted with 
a powdered color to prevent offset. Dragon’s blood might 
answer for the red, plumbago for black, and powdered blue 
if ink of that color is used. 


Line Engraving Coming Back 
That line drawing and engraving would return to popularity 
has been predicted several times in this department; among 
the reasons given for it were the facts that line engraving and 
type could be made up and printed from the same form, and 
coated stock would not be required in the printing. Dr. Frank 
Weitenkampf, curator of prints at the New York Public 
Library, says: “‘ With the entrance of photography as a factor 
in book illustration, illustrators began to abandon pencil and 
pen for the brush. Today line drawing is coming back and 
meeting the belief of those who think that line drawing is the 
natural and appropriate concomitant of type text. We are 
returning to a principle and practice which dominated book 
illustration for four hundred years. Of course, it is not at all 
a matter of rejecting the help of the camera, but of turning its 
expression, so far as decorative use of pictures with type is 
concerned, from halftone to the line cut. The photomechanical 
processes offer formerly unthought-of advantages to the pen 

artist in facsimile reproduction of his drawings.” 


Brief Replies to a Few Queries 


James Sindelar, New York: In answer to your question as 
to whether line copy photographs better with or without a 
plate glass over it, we recommend that you avoid the glass, if 
possible. 

Photoengraver, Seattle: An iodized collodion should not 
be used until it begins to ripen, which is about three days after 
making. Keep in a cool place in the dark. 

Noel Gasquoine, London, England: You will find mention 
of Benjamin Hutchinson, the inventor of tints on drawings 
for photoengraving, on page 442 of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
December, 1923. Address him in Los Angeles, California. 


INLAND PRINTER 
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P. J. S., New York: Chalk plates are not out of the mar- 
ket. Write to Nelson J. Hoke, 516 Walnut street, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 


NOTES ON OFFSET PRINTING 
By S. H. Horcan 


Typon Reflex Paper 


There has been demonstrated in New York a method of 
getting negatives by contact with printed matter. This should 
interest planographic printers. The method in brief is some- 
thing like this: An advertising page from THE INLAND 
PRINTER was placed in contact with a sheet of Typon photo- 
graphic paper in a photographic printing frame with the back 
of the Typon paper toward the light source. The light came 
from four sixty-watt electric globes, about twelve inches from 
the paper. The light goes through the sensitive paper, strikes 
the white enameled surface of THE INLAND PRINTER page and 
is reflected back to the photographic film, while the ink on 
the printed page absorbs the light. The difference between 
the power of the reflected light on the photographic paper 
and the absorbed light after an exposure of about forty seconds 
produces the negative. The paper is taken from the frame 
and developed. The result is a thin negative. From this 
negative a strong positive is made by contact on similar paper 
and in the same printing frame. Then from the positive a 
second but intense negative is made by contact printing from 
the strong positive. To reverse this negative, glassine paper 
is squeegeed in contact with it and the film is stripped off. This 
Typon reflex paper comes in rolls thirty-six inches wide or in 
cut sizes. On account of making two negatives and one posi- 
tive, it requires three square feet of paper to secure one square 
foot of negative. The office of the Typon Reflex Company is 
at 1465 Broadway, New York. 


Negatives on Paper Instead of on Glass 

Owing to the large size of copy handled by offset printers, 
photographic paper will be used by them instead of glass for 
negative making. The camera used will be the style shown in 
this department on page 744 of the August issue. The paper 
will come in rolls and either be hung in the camera and drawn 
out as desired, or cut and used as in a printing frame in the 
camera. One requisite for such paper is that it must not 
stretch, though there are some kinds of planographic work, 
like music printing, where slight change in size would not 
make much difference. When photographing, allowance can 
be made for stretching to some extent. Photographic emulsion 
can be coated on non-stretchable paper and this paper can be 
dark in color to prevent halation. Further, the film can be 
made to strip from the paper support, and then negative mak- 
ing will be made easy for the offset printer. 


Aquatone 


From the United States Printing & Lithograph Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, comes an album of printed sheets illustrating 
what can be done by the Aquatone method of offset printing. 
It confirms the compliment paid this process when first noticed 
in these pages, which notice, by the way, has been copied widely 
in foreign printing journals. This album says of Aquatone: 
“A new patented printing process which takes exactly what the 
camera sees and puts it on the printed sheet. It is amazing 
that, in an art as old as printing, there should arise so radically 
new a process as Aquatone. It reproduces photographs in a 
manner superior to any process now in use. A noteworthy 
feature is the remarkable way that Aquatone holds, without 
loss, these delicate photographic values, long sought, but here- 
tofore not attained, in commercial or fine art printing. There 
is not a single hand proof in this book. Every sheet was printed 
in our factory by the Aquatone process on a standard press.” 
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Have a Heart! 
To the Editor: Gipson City, ILLINOIS. 

The words “ Dealer’s signature here” and other lines of 
instruction in advertising copy are not intended to be printed 
and should not appear in stereotypes and electros sent out to 
country newspapers. All over the land country printers with 
inadequate equipment are sweating and cussing over the job 
of mortising out unnecessary lines from brittle, poorly mounted 
stereotypes, in their efforts to insert in jagged holes the names 
of dealers, prices and other information which is set in type. 
After all their work, the chances are that the type will be off 
its feet and will not print when the job is done. Sometimes 
the nature of the design makes it impossible to do a job of 
mortising, and the plate has to be sawed in two and the design 
ruined. Quite frequently the mortise is so near the bottom 
of the plate that the thin strip of wood left will not stand the 
strain when the type is wedged in. In this office we frequently 
saw out the illustration in the plate, mount it, and then set 
the rest of the advertisement, using our own type and borders. 
The man who designs the advertisement should keep these 
suggestions in mind, and if the dealer’s name is to be inserted, 
as it most generally is, and the design permits of mortising, 
the job should be done by the stereotypers, who have the 
proper equipment for such work. 

Another point: If the design is solid black, it should be 
stippled or hatched for the country newspapers. This has to 
be done for the magazines, for although they have the facilities 
for printing solid surfaces, they refuse to do it. A solid black 
cut printed in a rush on news-print with news ink generally 
appears as an unsightly blob. 

These suggestions are really more for the benefit of the 
advertiser than the country printer. The country printer is 
a resourceful cuss and can generally manage almost any kind 
of makeshift, but his soul revolts at the unavoidable black- 
smithing forced on him by the bone-headedness of other trades. 

E. Lowry’s Sons. 


Might Prevent Strikes 
To the Editor: Cuicaco, ILLINoIs. 

Why not organize commercial printing houses on a strictly 
service basis? 

War is destructive and costly in industry, and every strike 
is a form of warfare. Just as long as there is disagreement 
about compensation and conditions for work the prospect of 
a strike will remain. Written agreements may avoid them 
where each party believes it is fairly treated, but it is not easy 
to provide this assurance. Therefore the question arises on 


the value of any new method that shall reduce to a minimum 
the possibility of strikes. 

The plan here suggested is in line with the growing practice 
of selling shares of stock to employees on favorable terms, 
but is placed on an individual basis, requires no outlay of 
money and dispels doubt as to equitable distribution of profits 
to labor. 


This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. 
Obviously, the editor will not shoulder responsibility for any views advanced. 





Nothing is barred save personalities and 





The first step is to get a fair inventory of the physical value 
of the plant. This would then represent the amount of capital 
invested, no allowance being made for good will or anything 
else. On this the regular charge should be made of the highest 
rate of interest allowed by the State for ordinary business 
transactions — not pawnbrokers’ rates, however. Deprecia- 
tion, bad debts, idle hours and general overhead of course take 
precedence, and the usual average of these should be reckoned 
in making estimates or figuring costs. The proprietor’s interest 
in the business should not go further than this unless he gives 
definite service, such as acting as his own manager, as he 
usually does, even when a subordinate has the title. There 
is no sound reason for allowing pay for service that is not 
rendered. 

It would seem fair to give the owner-manager the benefit 
when bad debts and idle hours are fewer than the fixed aver- 
age, but also to reduce interest on invested capital when the 
year shows a loss instead of a profit. A special yearly insur- 
ance fund could be made for bad debts and idle hours apart 
from the depreciation fund. It would also be advisable to 
build up a reserve fund for emergencies — such as a big cus- 
tomer’s failure, extended dull periods or some disaster — and 
when this reached a sufficient sum it could be invested in read- 
ily marketable bonds, the interest received to be distributed 
the same as profits. 

The manager’s salary might be fixed on the number of 
employees or a percentage of the pay roll, increasing or 
decreasing as the plant grew larger or smaller from a business 
standpoint. Definite extra compensation should be given for 
subordinate executives and for responsible positions, which 
must be held on merit and fitness alone, favoritism for any 
employment injuring the general efficiency and causing jealousy 
and resentment. 

All disputes should be promptly taken up and quickly dis- 
posed of to remove any disturbing element. 

Vacations with pay should be the rule and apply to all 
alike from manager down — one day for each month, beginning 
with the seventh month of service, up to a limit of two weeks, 
to be arranged as most convenient for the plant. 

Sickness and death are best provided for in a general asso- 
ciation, because any plant might find it a great burden indi- 
vidually; yet insurance is absolutely necessary, particularly 
where dependents are relying upon earnings. 

During periods of depression, layoffs should be shared by 
all having six months’ service or more to their credit, those 
having less to be released unconditionally. 

It is essential to the success of a competitive industry that 
there shall be a standard wage scale, and this can only right- 
fully be assured by the sellers of labor making the price and 
conditions. They can not ask too much without injuring them- 
selves. This will be better understood with this service plan. 
With printing based on service the employer would have the 
right to seek membership in labor organizations and might 
thus have a voice in any changes proposed affecting produc- 
tion. At present any one supposed to represent the employer 
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is looked on as his agent to try and prevent any betterment. 
Thus they stand as opposing forces right from the beginning, 
each side feeling it must get all it can from the other. 

Under the service plan, at the end of each year all the 
profits should be divided proportionately to service earnings, 
but be limited to those connected for a year, unless it be 
thought wise to give a smaller share to some one with a lesser 
service to his or her credit. 

The ordinary profit-sharing system is frequently subject 
to suspicion as intended merely to increase profits by holding 
down wages and fooling employees while appearing to favor 
them. 

The plan here suggested gives the owner-manager good 
interest on his investment and a manager’s salary commen- 
surate with the size of his business. It does not divide up his 
losses when he fails, because it is assumed he started in busi- 
ness with sufficient ability to make it go and he has proved 
that he misled those who relied upon him. Think it over. 

A fair share of the profits should be the greatest incentive 
to create them, simply from the appeal to self-interest, though 
it would be expected none could shirk or be under pressure. 

Is it not evident that strikes would be less likely under 


such methods? C. PRoGRESS. 


Correct Keyboard Fingering 
To the Editor: QUINCY, CALIFORNIA. 


About thirty-five years ago the first linecasting machine 
made its appearance. It was immediately hailed as the great- 
est mechanical triumph of the century, and so it was. In the 
development of its intricate mechanism problems had to be 
solved and difficulties overcome that seemed almost insur- 
mountable. The nature of the machine, the fact that it has 
been constantly added to and improved, has given the mechan- 
ical aspects the larger place in the attention of manufacturers 
and operators, and as a result little attention has been paid to 
keyboard fingering. So at the end of thirty-five years it hap- 
pens that there is no definite, complete system of fingering, 
universally recognized and used, for the keyboard. That it is 
desirable to work out such a system goes without question. 
The United Typothete of America has recently made such an 
attempt, the merits of which I will presently discuss. 

The keyboard layout, most admirable to be sure, is based 
on certain mechanical limitations, or requirements, mainly 
that the mats most frequently used should return quickly to 
their respective channels so that they may be always available 
to the fast operator. 

I am an operator with over ten years’ experience. Like 
the great majority of operators, I started out with no idea of 
what correct keyboard fingering really was, and used the usual 
haphazard, hit-or-miss system that still is the average. About 
two years ago the idea dawned on me that, since machine oper- 
ating was my means of making a living, it would not be a bad 
idea to make a study of keyboard fingering. It seemed prob- 
able that an intelligent study would mean increased efficiency 
and ease in operating. 

Naturally, the first thing to do was to get hold of all avail- 
able data on the subject, and this I proceeded to do. The 
first procured was Thompson’s “ Correct Keyboard Fingering,” 
published by The Inland Printer Company. Later I secured 
“ Pickert’s Speed Book” (merely an elaboration of Thomp- 
son’s idea), and lastly the new typothete method. There are, 
I believe, other authorities on the subject, but from what I 
can learn they all work on the Thompson idea, and I give 
John S. Thompson the credit of making the first attempt to 
work out a system of fingering for the keyboard. His idea 


is combination; that is, to find the best fingering for the com- 
monly used words, regardless of whether or not the same 
finger always strikes the same key. There is merit in the idea, 
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as it still remains an open question whether or not it is pos- 
sible to finger the keyboard of the typesetting machine as the 
typewriter keyboard is fingered, always taking the same key 
with a certain finger. 

But the new typothete system is based on the typewriter 
idea, always taking the key with the same finger, with one 
exception, the letter “ h.” 

Thus it happens that at the present time we have two 
opposing ideas in keyboard fingering, with practically all the 
old operators using the Thompson method, or the “ combina- 
tion ” idea, and the U. T. A. teaching their students to use 
a fundamentally different system. Which is right, and what 
is the reason for there being two opposing ideas of correct 
keyboard fingering? 

I will try to show the reasons why we have the opposing 
ideas above referred to and will give as my principal reason 
the location of the letter “s” on the keyboard. This state- 
ment will no doubt cause surprise, perhaps derision; but read 
on. In trying to work out a definite system of fingering there 
has to be an assignment of work or basic position for the two 
hands. Which hand should take the “s”? Thompson says 
the right hand, because it means awkwardness to take it with 
the left. The U. T. A. says the left hand, because it gives 
the hands a better basic position and means less hand move- 
ment for the right hand. In studying this problem I have 
arrived at certain definite conclusions, as follows: 

1.— Correct fingering on any keyboard is that which will 
use the most fingers and move the hands as little as possible. 
While this is easily accomplished on the typewriter, it is very 
difficult to work out on the keyboard of the typesetting 
machine, for, with the present layout, the right hand must 
move. 

2.— The typothete idea of the relative or basic position 
of the hands is good, as thorough analysis and keyboard prac- 
tice prove that there is no other way in which the hands can 
be used that will bring into play as many fingers and mean so 
little hand movement — but there is an element of awkward- 
ness in the left-hand fingering that does not show any ten- 
dency to yield to practice. 

3.— With the present keyboard layout, fingering must 
remain more or less an individual problem, since there are 
different types of hands. 

Lastly, I am going to advance an idea that, I am sure, will 
not meet with general approval either from operators or from 
manufacturers; that is, I propose a modification of the key- 
board layout which would eliminate the present uncertainty 
and result in a finger system that would be standard and uni- 
versal. The keyboard layout I have in mind is as follows: 


e x fi ff z 
t hc k wv 
af s mb 
od i weg 
i by a 4 
n up 7 fh 


If you are an operator, study this layout. You will notice that 
ex and ck are adjacent, and if you study more closely you will 
see that the hands could be placed, the right hand partly under 
the left hand (the typothete idea) and remain in that position 
most of the time, practically eliminating wide jumps for the 
right hand and eliminating awkwardness for the left hand. 

I am quite well aware that the linecasting machine manu- 
facturers will not agree with me, and furthermore I know that 
“old head” operators do not wish to learn the keyboard all 
over again. However, I am advancing the idea with the firm 
conviction that it would mean better fingering and make it 
easier for student operators. I hope this article will stimulate 
thought on the subject and be of ultimate benefit. 

R. Ross ANDERSON. 
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Our attention was recently called to what appear to 
be some extravagant claims made by a salesman of print- 
ers’ equipment for certain machinery he was selling. We 
naturally recalled the controversy in regard to this sub- 
ject that took place some few years ago, when printers 
were learning that it was necessary to use figures based 
on averages and not on what a machine would produce 
in one, two or three hours of straight running. The wise 
and successful salesman today does not mislead his cus- 
tomers by making claims for production that can not be 
maintained in actual operation. It sounds nice to say 
that a certain type of press, folder or other machine 
made a record of such and such a number of impressions 
or folds an hour. The customer immediately begins to 
wonder why he is not getting the same production from 
his equipment. Until he studies the matter carefully, he 
does not realize that allowance must be made for stops, 
changes, occasional spoiled sheets and other items, all 
of which help to make the average production, when 
figured over a period of one or more months, much lower 
than the so-called possible production arrived at by fig- 
uring the speed at which a machine is capable of running, 
or what a machine can produce in several hours of straight 
running without stops. Many a printer has run into diffi- 
culty by figuring jobs on the basis of a certain number 
of impressions an hour from his presses. Had he kept 
records of actual production he would have found that 
it was necessary to use a lower figure in order to provide 
for the time required for changes, washups, etc. The 
cost-finding work of recent years has taught many print- 
ers the value of keeping actual records of production, but 
a large number have yet to learn their lesson. Machin- 
ery and equipment salesmen can do much good for the 
individual printers and for the industry as a whole by 
making certain that the claims they present can be sub- 
stantiated by actual practice. 


“ Tue cleverness of the artist, the technique of the 
engraver, the dexterity of the compositor and the skill 
of the pressman are made visible to the buyer or the 
reader of printing only by the ink — and the ink is such 
a negligible quantity that it is false economy to use any 
but the best.” Thus reads an advertisement for inks 
which appears in the bulletin of the Queensland Master 
Printers and Allied Trades Association. There is a world 
of truth in that statement. Many an otherwise good piece 
of printing is spoiled simply through the use of an inferior 
grade of ink. Many printers think they are saving money 
by buying cheap inks, but if they studied the matter care- 
fully they would find that it is generally more economical 
to pay a little more and get a better grade of ink. Fre- 
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quently the better grade will go much farther, as it has 
better covering capacity. Then, too, results are what 
count in the long run, and the finished appearance of a 
job is greatly enhanced by the use of good ink. Why be 
continually trying to cheapen the printed product, when 
quality is the very thing necessary to guarantee printing 
its right as a merchandising factor? 


Durinc the Milwaukee exposition we fell into con- 
versation with one of the exhibitors, and the talk turned 
to the subject of credit risks. We were somewhat sur- 
prised, yet greatly pleased, at being told by our fellow 
exhibitor that out of over one hundred different industries 
to which his company sells its product it prefers doing 
business with printers, as it finds them better credit risks 
and is always sure of getting its money promptly. When 
we consider the credit rating of printers some few years 
back that statement means a great deal. It certainly 
shows advancement in the industry, and also demonstrates 
the effectiveness of the work that has been done through 
the printers’ organizations in recent years. Keep up the 
good work so the industry may continue to move forward. 


Three-Color Picture by Telephone 

This was part of a heading of a news item appearirtg 
in the Process Engraving department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for August. It contained the information that 
a portrait from life with true color separation had been 
“phoned ” from Chicago to New York. It was a news 
item ranking in importance with the announcement that 
Wilbur Wright had been flying through space in a machine 
heavier than air; that Marconi had sent a wireless mes- 
sage across the English Channel; or, for that matter, 
that Alexander Graham Bell had talked through a num- 
ber of walls at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia 
in 1876. 

The item also contained the information that the 
scientific staff of the telephone company “ received the 
suggestion skeptically ” when S. H. Horgan, the editor 
of the Process Engraving department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, urged that such “phoning” of a three-color 
picture should at least be tried; and that even after the 
experiment had been tried “ the scientific staff evidently 
decided that it was a failure.” 

Through the persistent efforts of Mr. Horgan, how- 
ever, they saw the light, and on August 27, nearly two 
months after the news item had been typed in THE 
INLAND PRINTER office, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company announced to the world through the 
Associated Press that colored photographs had been 
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“ phoned ” from Chicago to New York. Coincident with 
the announcement, the New York Tribune on August 28 
paid the following tribute to Mr. Horgan: 


The test, proving that colored pictures can be reproduced by 
wire almost immediately from great distances, was the result of a 
suggestion by Stephen H. Horgan, a recognized expert in color 
photography and a pioneer in picture reproductions of all kinds. 
Mr. Horgan is associate editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago. 

He was one of the first to take an active interest in newspaper 
illustration, which began fifty years ago on the New York Graphic, 
and in 1897 he invented and put into use on the New York Tribune, 
for the first time, a halftone printed on a web perfecting press. 

When the telephone company announced last May that trans- 
mission of pictures over its wires, dreamed of since 1847, when the 
first experiments began, was to be placed on a practicable basis and 
that photographs of the Republican National Convention at Cleve- 
land would be transmitted over 522 miles almost instantaneously 
for New York newspapers, Mr. Horgan concluded that if black 
pictures could be sent, then colored pictures likewise could be sent. 
He induced the telephone company a short time ago to undertake 
the experiment. The result was considered entirely successful. 
Strangely, the first hint of the possibility of transmitting colored 
pictures over wires appeared in a telegram which Mr. Horgan sent 
to a South American newspaper. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that it probably is 
the first time in the history of journalism in this country 
that a monthly magazine has “ scooped ” the Associated 
Press on an item of world-wide news interest. 


Credit Bureau for Supply Men 
When a printer for one reason or another fails to meet 
his obligations, the printers’ supply houses, especially the 
paper jobbers and the ink manufacturers, are generally 


badly hit. When the account is an old one and the credit 
has been strained from month to month, adding on a 
little at a time until the account becomes hopeless of 
settlement, the only way to realize anything at all from 
the bad debt is by the appointment of a receiver. But 
this simply adds another item of expense, leaving so much 
less to be divided among the creditors. No matter what 
happens, even under the best of conditions and with the 
best of receivers, a big part, sometimes the major part, 
must be stricken off the books as a complete loss. Accord- 
ing to the principles of advanced cost accounting, bad 
debts are legitimate charges against the cost of doing 
business, and as such can be added to the overhead and 
therefore also to the cost of the commodity merchan- 
dised. Suppose, for instance, that a certain printer in 
Chicago, or in any other city, should fail, owing the paper 
jobbers $50,000, the ink manufacturers $4,000 or $5,000, 
etc., this debt could legitimately be charged against cost 
of doing business and be added to the price of the differ- 
ent grades of paper on the one hand and the price of ink 
on the other; that is, if the competitive conditions of the 
city would allow it. 

This seems to indicate that a good credit bureau is 
sorely needed among the printers’ supply houses, espe- 
cially when it is considered that the case mentioned is 
more real than hypothetical. Fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of paper and $4,000 or $5,000 worth of ink are not 
used up in a week or a month by any average-size printer. 
It seems possible to have prevented such a big loss, and 
that is exactly what a good credit bureau for printers’ 
supply men would have done. Wouldn’t this be a good 
idea for the printers’ supplymen’s guilds in the bigger 
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cities of the country to follow? We only ask. If we 
remember right, there are such credit bureaus operated 
by the Typothetz of Philadelphia and the Typothetz of 
Toronto, and possibly others also, and they have, so far 
as we know, proved big successes. The main thing is to 
prevent credit losses; how it is done, or by what agency, 
is a matter of minor importance. And as decreased credit 
losses mean decreased merchandising expenses, it seems 
well worth while, especially under present conditions 
where prices undeniably are higher than they should be. 


The Futility of Price Cutting 

Since November of last year there has been more 
price cutting in the printing business than ever before, 
it is said. Maybe so. The orders have been somewhat 
scarce; not much scarcer than in former years but 
enough so to be felt; and the printers evidently have 
reasoned that orders could be increased by cutting prices. 
It would be the natural reasoning; prices have been high 
and some buyers may have held up their orders on that 
account. But this reasoning is not economically sound. 
In a period of depression prices of printing do not mean 
as much as utility does. The depressed mind can be 
brought back to normal only by cheerful news. No news 
is more cheerful than incoming orders. If the printer can 
help his customer to increase his sales, he can sell his 
printing even in a period of depression. 

In the middle of September the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana cut the price on gas to 16 cents a gallon. 
The inclement weather was given as the reason. Because 
of the constant rain and cold weather, Sam, Pete, Mike 
and Louis were not having the usual family outings. Less 
gasoline was therefore used. So the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana hit on the scheme of price cutting — to 
change the weather so that Sam, Pete, Mike and Louis 
would again go on family outings and burn more gaso- 
line. It’s as silly one way as the other. 

The common price of a haircut in Chicago is 60 cents; 
of a shave, 25 cents. It has been the regular price since 
His Eminence, the High Cost of Living, selected us as 
his neighbors. Recently a new barber shop was opened 
on South Clark street. Just an ordinary shop. Clean as 
the rest of them. Same kind of furniture and fixtures. 
Perhaps the barbers also were of the usual sort. Thus 
nothing of any nature to distinguish it from its kind — 
save two big, attractive window cards announcing the 
price of a shave as 10 cents; of a haircut, 25 cents. A 
saving of 50 cents on a shave and haircut was thus dan- 
gled before the eyes of prospective customers; a saving 
of 15 cents on a shave, 35 cents on a haircut. It would 
seem that a barber shop of this kind would have the 
“Standing Room Only” sign displayed constantly, at 
least during rush hours. But it hasn’t, so far. No rush 
of any kind has disturbed the peace and tranquillity in 
the vicinity as far as we have noticed. Reflections are 
superfluous. 

Even if a printer should announce to all the world that 
he would without price and for nothing do all the print- 
ing offered, he would not be rushed to death. The worth- 
while business man does not expect anything for nothing, 
and he has been stung so many times that he may not even 
accept anything offered below cost. 
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TK yt big conventions will be held during the 
oy month of October. The annual conven- 
4 tion of the Association of Stationers and 

i Manufacturers will be held at the Hotel 
JF Gibson, Cincinnati, Monday, Tuesday and 
i Wednesday, October 13 to 15. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the association as well 

4 as the committee in charge of arrange- 
ments in Cincinnati has left no stone unturned to make the 
convention a success. There will be good speakers on the 
program, and many everyday problems of vital interest to 
the stationers will be discussed. 

The Employing Bookbinders of America will meet in 
annual convention at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, October 15 
to 17. An outline of the program was given on page 938 
of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for September. 

The annual convention 
of the United Typothete of 
America will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, October 15 to 18. 
The international office staff 
has been busy during the 
last two months shaping the 
program and other neces- 
sary matters. At the in- 
vitation of the Printers’ 
Division of the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce a 
number of Chicago printers 
met at the Union League 
Club Thursday noon, Sep- 
tember 11, and organized a 
committee to help the in- 
ternational officers with the 
arrangements. Robert J. 
Kane, of Joyce, Kane & Albrecht, was elected chairman of the 
general committee, with W. J. Hastie, of the Western News- 
paper Union, and Toby Rubovitz as honorary chairman and 
vice-chairman, respectively. William Sleepeck was elected 
chairman of the Entertainment Committee; Henry Loth, 
chairman of the Finance Committee; Tom Quinn, chairman 
of the Social Committee; William Hollister, president of the 
Law Printers’ Division, chairman Publicity Committee, and 
P. D. Fenn, chairman Reception Committee. 

In the discussion preceding and following this action it 
was pointed out that the move was a necessary one because 
Chicago now has no central organization on which, as in for- 
mer years, the convention details could be shouldered. But 
this was not going to interfere with the enjoyment of dele- 
gates and visitors; the different subcommittees would see to 
it that the visitors were shown all the hospitality of which 
Chicago printers were capable. 

An outline of the program for the convention follows: 








William Sleepeck 


Chairman U. T. A. convention Enter- 
tainment Committee. 


1. Monday evening, October 13: Conference of the presi- 
dents and secretaries of graphic arts trade associations to consider 
ways and means of codrdinating the work of the various associa- 
tions in the graphic arts field and to eliminate such duplication of 
effort as may exist. This will be a dinner meeting, and acceptances 
from practically all the leading trade associations have been 
received. It will probably be one of the most important confer- 
ences of recent years. 

2. Tuesday noon, October 14: A meeting of all the interested 
groups, manufacturers, merchants, supplymen, printers and crafts- 
men, to formulate a program of codperation in the matter of 
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graphic arts expositions. It is thought that a conference of this 
kind can control the situation and conserve the educational features 
of these expositions without burdening the industry with undue 
expense. 

3. Tuesday afternoon, October 14: Third annual meeting of 
the Paper Conference Board at Drake Hotel, to consider further 
methods to put across the standardization of paper sizes and 
weights program. Representatives of paper manufacturers, paper 
merchants and typothetz will be present. 

4. Wednesday, October 15, 10:30 a. m.: Conference of the 
presidents of local typothetz associations, called by the president 
of the United Typothete of America to discuss questions of interest 
to the chief executives of typothetz associations. Practically one 
hundred per cent attendance of local presidents is indicated. 

5. Wednesday, October 15, 12:30 p. m.: Annual meeting of 
the Executive Committee, United Typothete of America, and 
presidents of local associa- 
tions, chairmen of standing 
committees and the advisory 
board, composed of past pres- 
idents, at a luncheon, to be 
followed by an_ important 
business meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

6. Wednesday, October 15, 
8:00 p. m.: Convention will 
be called to order by President 
Horn. Invocation by Norman 
T. A. Munder, Baltimore. 
Address of welcome by T. E. 
Donnelley, Chicago. Response 
by E. F. Eilert, New York. 
Address by John J. Deviny, 
past president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. Report of 
the officers, U. T. A. This 
meeting will adjourn at 9:30 
p. m. and a program of local 
entertainment will be staged, 
probably in the new ballroom of the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

7. Thursday, October 16, 10:00 a. m.: Second session U. T. A. 
convention on an educational theme. Program prepared by the 
Committee on Education and the meeting presided over by E. Law- 
rence Fell, vice-chairman of the committee. Detailed program not 
yet available. 

8. Thursday, October 16, 2:30 p. m.: Third session U. T. A. 
convention on the subject of engineering. Program to be pre- 
pared by U. T. A. standing committees on engineering, standard- 
ization, standard guide and the cost commission. This meeting 
will be presided over by William John Eynon. 

9. Friday, October 17, 10:00 a. m.: Fourth session U. T. A. 
convention on marketing and better printing. Program prepared 
by standing committees on marketing and better printing. Meet- 
ing presided over probably by G. Frederick Kalkhoff. 

10. Friday, October 17, 2:30 p. m.: Executive session U. T. A. 
convention, presided over by President George K. Horn. 

11. On Thursday evening, at 8:30 p. m., the annual U. T. A. 
reception and dance will take place in the ballroom, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 

Coincident with the convention proper there will be meet- 
ings of the college annual printers, Tariff Printers’ Society, 
U. T. A. secretaries, advertising typographers, Law Printers’ 
Division, cost accountants and Manifold and Loose-leaf Divi- 
sion and the Printing Trade Secretary-Managers’ Association. 

The fifth annual convention of the International Trade 
Composition Association will open with an address of ‘“ Wel- 
come to Chicago,” by E. J. McCarthy, Tuesday morning, 
October 14, at 9:30. There will also be reports of officers, 
an address by President Horn, of the U. T. A., and George T. 





J. L. Nave 


General chairman D. M. A. A. con- 
vention arrangements. 
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Lord, of New York. The convention will be continued in the 
afternoon and Wednesday morning. Addresses will be deliv- 
ered by William Hartman, Homer J. Buckley, James E. Carl 
and Frank M. Sherman, Chicago, and Kimball A. Loring, 
Boston. The convention will close Thursday evening with an 
exposition of “ The Square Inch as a Basis for Estimating 
Composition,” by Gervin L. Garand, Detroit. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Employing Printers 
of America will be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel Octo- 
ber 13 and 14. 

Perhaps secondary in importance only to the United 
Typothetez convention will be the annual convention of the 
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Direct-Mail Advertising Association at Syria Mosque, Pitts- 
burgh, October 29 to 31. Men prominent in publicity by 
direct mail, men of nation-wide reputation as orators, will 
address the convention on up-to-date topics. 

Major J. L. Nave, manager of MacGregor-Cutler Print- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, is general chairman of the conven- 
tion and exposition. Major Nave has been identified with 
the printing industry for a number of years and is well known 
as a direct-mail advertising man. The Pittsburgh organiza- 
tion under Nave’s direction promises one of the most suc- 
cessful meetings the Direct Mail Advertising Association has 
ever held, and that’s a big promise. 


Seventh District Wants Memorial to Franklin 


By Our STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


HEN Allen Collier, of Cincinnati, executive 
committeeman of the seventh typothete 

) district, opened the convention in the 

| Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Tuesday morn- 
Ji ‘ ing, September 16, with the announcement 
Ay that President Horn, of the United Typoth- 
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4 attending the convention because of an 
automobile accident in Washington, it 
felt like an electric shock. All conver- 
sation ceased; every delegate listened 
for more information. It did not come 
before the middle of the day, but it was 
reassuring when it came; Mr. Horn was 
not dangerously hurt, although he prob- 
ably would have to stay in the hospital 
a week or more. In the meantime the 
convention had sent Mr. Horn a message 
of sympathy. 

Mr. Horn was on the program for 
an address on “ The Value of Member- 
ship in the U. T. A.” The place was 
ably filled by George K. Hebb, of Detroit, first vice-president 
and chairman of the Executive Council of the U. T. A. Wilbur 
Faulkner, of Springfield, Ohio, told “ How the Small City Can 
Benefit by a Typothete Organization,” and Walter Berg, of 
Cincinnati, answered the question, “Why Give Time to 
Typothete Affairs?” Mr. Berg took as his text the bridge 
builder who was asked why he wasted time and money on 
building the bridge when he perhaps never would be back to 
enjoy its benefits. ‘“ There is a youth coming after me,” said 
the builder; “he will have to pass where I may not, and he 
will reap the benefit of my work.” Applying the lesson of 
this allegory, Mr. Berg pointed out that typothete work and 
its benefits were not only for the present; the youth coming 
after us would find a safe and substantial bridge spanning the 
ravine of competition on which he could pass without danger. 
Time given to typothete affairs, therefore, was time spent 
for the betterment of the present as well as the future, and was 
eminently worth while. 

Through the generous hospitality of the Champion Coated 
Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, convention delegates and 
visitors were taken on a special train to the mill, where 
Alexander Thompson, sales manager, and E. Kenneth Hunt, 
advertising manager, escorted them through the largest coated- 
paper mill in the world. The visitors greatly enjoyed the 
mechanical perfection of the plant, but not less so the reve- 
lations of the men in charge of the industrial relations 
department, where the engineering theories advocated in the 
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typothete by Edward Passano and others have been put to 
practical tests for the last four years. Mr. Thompson explained, 
“When you take into consideration that it costs a mill approx- 
imately $2,000 to train a new man for tending a paper machine, 
you can begin to get an idea of the importance of obtaining 
the utmost stability possible in the man-organization of the 
mill. We do not have a color-blind man matching color tints. 
We do not have men lifting heavy burdens whose hearts are 
not equal to such work. We do not 
have flat-footed men standing all day at 
their work. A nervous man is not placed 
at a delicate machine or where there is 
physical danger. In fact, we must know 
before a man is placed on a job whether 
he can do his best work at such a task.” 
In other words, before a round peg has 
got near a square hole the industrial 
relations department has plugged up the 
hole so there is no danger of accidental 
falling in. This has reduced the labor 
turnover eighty-five per cent in the four 
years the department has _ operated, 
which makes it seem well worth the effort to maintain it. 

As a novelty, it may be mentioned that the special train 
was held at the mill until the inspection was concluded. The 
party then was taken to the Elk’s Club in Hamilton, where the 
Champion people were the hosts at a banquet tendered the 
visitors. Nearly four hours were spent in eating and speech- 
making. Needless to say that the train was waiting when the 
visitors at last were ready to return to Cincinnati — all pleased 
with a well spent day. The Champion Coated Paper Company 
is a member of the Franklin Typothete of Cincinnati. 

The meeting Wednesday was rich in educational possibili- 
ties. It was a program worth a far greater audience than 
the eighty-odd printers who listened with rapt attention. “Time 
and again you have been told that the small-shop printer is 
the price-cutter; that if we could only educate the small-shop 
printer everything would be lovely; but it isn’t so,” said 
George Hebb in opening the program. “ It is the owner of the 
medium-class plant, the plant with an investment of between 
fifty and a hundred thousand dollars, that is the real culprit.” 
Mr. Hebb had fortified himself with a number of charts worked 
out by the Typothete-Franklin Association of Detroit, with 
which he defended his assertion to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

J. M. Thomssen, of the Methodist Book Concern, Cin- 
cinnati, chairman of the Education Committee of the Franklin 
Typothete of Cincinnati, spoke on “ The Education of Appren- 
tices.” Mr. Thomssen gave a history of the attempts made 
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for the systematic training of apprentices in Cincinnati, cul- 
minating in 1920 in the establishment of the Printing Trade 
School. Mr. Thomssen’s address will be printed in full in 
the November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Louis Braverman, of the Procter & Collier Company, Cin- 
cinnati, delivered an excellent address on ‘“‘ Typography.” We 
were fortunate enough to obtain Mr. Braverman’s consent to 
publish the address in THE INLAND PRINTER. It will appear 
in the November issue. 

Under the heading “ How the Supplymen Can Help the 
Typothete,” a number of excellent ideas were brought out. 
One man in particular stressed the idea that the greatest help 
the supplymen could give the Typothete was to discourage 
the establishment and operation of private plants. Although 
his suggestion was given scant attention at the time, probably 
because it was brought up just before closing time, it covers 
a multitude of possibilities that may be given fuller discussion 
at some other time. It seems well worth it. 

In a delightful semihumorous vein Julian Wetzel, of 
Indianapolis, preached a little sermon on the philosophy of 
living as we should live instead of devoting all our time to the 
pursuit of the elusive shekel. He said, in part: “ ‘ Grouches 
are failures whatever their success,’ and the same philosopher 
remarked: ‘A stitch in time saves two in the abdomen.’ I 
have tried to preach and practice a philosophy of contentment 
and happiness. 

“Tf I should select a text for these few remarks I believe 
it would be ‘ What doth it profit a man though he gain the 
whole world and leave a rich widow?’ As compared with the 
boundless ages of eternity, our lives are as but the snap of a 
finger. The world is very beautiful and good if we see its 
beauty and search out its goodness. I wonder if business is 
our whole aim; if the well-spring of human kindness is drying 
up in our hearts. There is more in life than mere business. 
Why try to accomplish more than is necessary? We are all 
so nearly equal that each of us can have all the three physical 
necessities of life — and there are only three — food, warmth 
and shelter. Kings, princes and millionaires can have no more 
of these than you and I —and perhaps we can have more of 
love and sympathy than they. Let us be clean of heart and 
clear of head, and enjoy the life that is ours to live. 

“T am sick and tired of hearing printers run down their 
own business. Too many of us emulate the clock which 
‘Covers its face with its hands and runs down its own works.’ 
This business of ours is a good business. 

“Profit in business is never represented by the amount of 
money you can borrow from the bank, the number of machines 
you can crowd into a plant, but by the money you can take 
out of the business and carry home and lay in your wife’s lap. 
A printing plant is about the poorest thing in the world to 
leave to a widow. It always represents a loss to her because 
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she can not operate it, and it behooves you to get your estate 
into some tangible form for your family when you lay down 
your tools forever. 

“Tt is a fast age and soon the young folks of our acquain- 
tance will supersede us. They have more pep than children 
of their age ever had before. If a modern Sir Walter Raleigh 
should lay his silken cloak over the mudhole for the beautiful 
queen to walk upon, no doubt his request would be ‘ Step on 
it, kid, my number is Humboldt 241.’ 

“T should like to see a better spirit of codperation among 
printers, to the end that overequipment could be prevented. 
In my own city I have a pleasant business connection with 
cylinder press shops, binders and rulers who help me wender- 
fully on the jobs I can not handle and prevent me from squan- 
dering my substance in equipment which I do not need. 

“To sum up: Life is worth living as a human being, not 
merely as a slave to business. Be thrifty but not stingy. 
Praise your business instead of deriding it. Do some creative 
printing instead of relying upon some competitive field. Take 
all of the money you can out of the business. Codperate 
more fully.” 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted at the 
closing session: 

Wuereas, Benjamin Franklin, one of the outstanding figures of 
American history, is without suitable recognition at the national 
capital; and 

Wuereas, Benjamin Franklin is peculiarly the patron saint of 
the printing arts in America; 

THEREFORE, BE It RESOLVED, That the Seventh District of the 
United Typothete of America recommend to the international body 
that steps be taken at the next convention by which the printers 
and allied industries of the United States, and particularly mem- 
bers of the U. T. A., might participate in the erection of a memorial 
to him to be located at Washington, D. C., with the memorials 
already erected in honor of Washington and Lincoln. 

Barney Eisenberg, of Corday & Gross, Cleveland, was 
elected president of the district for the coming year; Julian 
Wetzel, of Indianapolis, first vice-president; E. S. Aleshire, 
vice-president for West Virginia; A. J. Wohlgemuth, vice- 
president for Indiana; Wilbur M. Faulkner, vice-president 
for Ohio, and Walter P. Jobson, vice-president for Kentucky. 
In short talks all the officers assured Mr. Eisenberg that they 
would give him a hearty support in the coming year. 

As a sideshow, the Worthy Paper Company, Mittineague, 
Massachusetts, had arranged an exhibit of specimens of fine 
printing in the offices of the Franklin Typothete of Cincinnati. 
The exhibit included examples of the work of the leading 
typographers of the country, showing in great variety the 
latest productions in booklets, folders, broadsides and an- 
nouncements, offering a wealth of suggestions to the planners 
of quality printing. Needless to say, a number of the visitors 
benefited by this Worthy exhibit. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


Defense-Day Celebrations 

Quite a number of Chicago printing 
plants and offices connected with the print- 
ing industry observed Defense Day with 
exercises of one kind or another. In the 
U. T. A. offices the personnel congregated 
at half after eleven and listened to talks 
by the men in their midst who had served 
during the war in one way or another. 

The employees of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
the Henry O. Shepard Printing Company, 
the Stewart Printing Company and the 
Illinois Typesetting Company congregated 
in the pressroom of the Henry O. Shepard 
Company, which for the occasion had been 
draped with flags. James Hibben, general 
manager of The Inland Printer Company 
and the Henry O. Shepard Company, pre- 
sided. Editor Hillman led the audience 
singing “ The Star Spangled Banner” and 
read the Defense Day message of Major- 
General Harry C. Hale, commanding gen- 
eral in the sixth corps area. Mr. Hibben 
delivered an excellent speech on prepared- 
ness, a few paragraphs of which we quote 
below. The exercises closed with the sing- 
ing of “America.” 

In 1917 we were called to arms by the blare of 
trumpets, the rattle of drums and the show of 
bristling bayonets, said Mr. Hibben. Today we are 
requested to take an inventory of ourselves and set 
our house in order. I venture to say that there is 
not one of us present who before he retires at night 
does not lock the front and back doors, bolt all 
windows on the first floor, and some of us put a pistol 
under our pillow in order to protect ourselves 
against burglars. If we do this as individuals why 
should we not be equally prepared as a nation? 

I wonder if the American people will ever learn 
from experience. Before Mr. Lincoln was elected 
president of the United States there was trouble and 
treason in the South aided by abolitionists of the 


North, and when he went into office that condition 
continued until Fort Sumter was fired upon and 
Major Anderson compelled to evacuate because of 
lack of support. Even after war was declared the 
federal troops were routed at the battle of Bull Run. 
Again during the Spanish-American war supplies 
and troops were held on the wharves of New Orleans 
waiting for transport to Cuba. During our last 
war hundreds of thousands of men were rushed 
across the water, put into the front lines ill pre- 
pared, knowing nothing of commands and _ not 
understanding the use of firearms, and the result 
was an awful sacrifice of human lives which was 
absolutely unnecessary. 

Are we as American people to continue this un- 
preparedness? This Defense Day is for the pur- 
pose, not to make a military showing, but to see 
whether the people are ready to furnish the neces- 
sary supplies and all that goes to make up a suc- 
cessful campaign. Without supplies or without 
proper material for sanitation, without our standing 
back of the troops, if they are confronted with an 
enemy cognizant of our weakness, then every mo- 
ment, every hour counts whether we be successful 
or not. This means a great sacrifice of lives be- 
cause of lack of preparation. 

We do not want war, but if the time ever comes 
when we are called upon to defend our country 
and our flag, would you as parents wish to send 
your boys to the front to be sacrificed as our men 
have been in the past because of improper prepara- 
tion and because they have not had the backing 
they should have had or the training to make them 
fit for the service they are called upon to render? 
You who are native born citizens, you who have 
been naturalized, ought to be proud of your country 
and your Government, ready at all times, under all 
circumstances, to defend the flag we love. 


Tue Internal Revenue Bureau has re- 
cently ruled that if a corporation contrib- 
utes anything for the construction of a 
hospital where its employees will pay the 
same rates for treatment as paid by other 
patients, such contribution is not deductible 
from net income for tax purposes as an 
ordinary and necessary business expense. 


President Coolidge Among Friends 

A look at the picture below will convince 
any one that President Coolidge feels at 
home among this aggregation of happy 
printers and their wives, sweethearts and 
children — delegates to the Fourth District 
Federation convention, held in Washington 
on September 12 and 13. The photo was 
taken on the White House lawn in the 
sunshine of a perfect day. 

“ During the now almost five years since 
the Fourth District Federation came into 
being, we have formed friendships which 
mean much to each of us,” said President 
Frank Howard in his annual address. “It 
is but a few years since the printers of one 
section of our district knew little or nothing 
of the printers in other sections. Typoth- 
ete has broken down these imaginary bar- 
riers, and instead of sectional isolation there 
is a compact and friendly organization.” 
And this proved to be the keynote of the 
convention in all its doings. Every impor- 
tant city in the district was represented by 
one or more delegates among the 184 regis- 
tered visitors. 

The educational program of the conven- 
tion consisted of an address on “ Direct- 
Mail Advertising,” by George K. Hebb; 
“Charging a Proper Price and Selling 
Printing Worth the Price,” by A. L. Lewis; 
“ Selling More Printing,” by C. W. Chabot; 
“Constructive Selling Methods,” by J. G. 
Daneker. Every address contained a 
wealth of information and was listened to 
with rapt attention. 

The printing exhibit, now one of the 
fixed features of the federation conventions, 
was without doubt the best one so far. 
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Fall Meeting of Milwaukee Typothetae 
On Tuesday, September 9, the Milwaukee 
Typothetze opened the season’s activities 
with a dinner meeting combining all the 
groups, the North Side, South Side, and the 
Trade and Supply groups. The roll call 
immediately following the dinner showed 
that all groups were well represented. Ar- 
rangements for the program were in the 
hands of the Trade and Supply Group, 
hence the president, William Green, intro- 
duced George Custer, of W. F. Nackie Paper 
Company, who acted as toastmaster. Be- 
fore the program was announced all present 
rose in silent tribute to the memory of 
Martin Rotier, who had been an active 
leader in printers’ organization work in 
Milwaukee for a number of years, and who 
passed from this life during the summer. 

Father Donahan, in charge of the Mar- 
quette University Press, one of the new 
members of the Milwaukee Typothetz, was 
present for the first time, and was called 
on for a few remarks. Carl E. Payne, 
assistant secretary in charge of specialized 
branches of the U. T. A., spoke on “ Trade 
Composition — Its Benefits to the Printing 
Industry.” Harry Hillman, editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, talked on “ Better Print- 
ing —Its Advantages to the Printer and 
to the Consumer.” 


Franklin Honored 

On Constitution Day, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, special exercises in honor of 
Benjamin Franklin were held at the Frank- 
lin monument in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
A number of organizations, each interested 
in some phase of the life of the printers’ 
patron saint and the “grand old man” of 
the constitutional convention of 1787, co- 
operated in paying tribute to his memory. 
Floral pieces were placed on the monu- 
ment, one in the shape of a kite, the gift 
of the Electric Club of Chicago, another 
in the shape of a printers’ roller, the gift 
of the Old-Time Printers’ Association of 
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Collected and arranged by A. V. FitzGerald_of the Meyer-Rotier Company, Milwaukee, 
and exhibited at the recent Graphic Arts Exposition. 


Chicago. Music was furnished by mem- 
bers of the Great Lakes Naval Band. 

The principal speaker of the day was 
Congressman Walter H. Newton, of Min- 
neapolis, who delivered a stirring address, 
taking as his subject “ Constitution Day.” 
Tributes to Franklin were paid by Thomas 
Knapp, president of the Old-Time Printers’ 
Association of Chicago, who spoke on 
“Benjamin Franklin, Printer,” and by 
Paul W. Koch, president of the Electric 
Club of Chicago, whose subject was “ The 
Man Who Snatched the Lightning from the 
Skies.” Remarks were also made by Ben- 
jamin Franklin Affleck, president of the 
Benjamin Franklin Society of Chicago, and 
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by J. Henry Smythe, Jr., founder, na- 
tionally, of Franklin Day, who acted as 
master of ceremonies. 

The following poem, written especially 
for these exercises, was read by the author, 
Donald Robertson: 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


When we speak your name 


Benjamin Franklin! 
thrills us 


Our pride in man’s achievements 
through; 

Your many-sided mind gives us the clue 
To mastery of Life’s absorbing game. 
We watch you, careless of men’s praise or blame, 

In Colonies and Courts of Kings, pursue 

The Truth, for by that only, well you knew, 
Could Freedom for Mankind make good its claim. 
You set the type that heralded abroad 

The love of simple living, day by day; 
And music to your ears, as on you trod, 

Was children’s laughter at their merry play. 
Unfettered Soul, shrewd, generous and brave, 
The World was bettered by the gifts you gave. 


Advertising Pays— Avoid Delays 

Well prepared advertising matter and 
attractive samples and advertising novelties 
offer one of the most effective means of 
stimulating trade in foreign countries, but 
unless shipments of such articles are prop- 
erly handled they retard rather than pro- 
mote trade, according to a recent trade 
bulletin written by Henry Chalmers and 
Roberta Wakefield, of the Division of For- 
eign Tariffs, Department of Commerce, 
outlining in detail the various methods 
available and the costs of shipping sam- 
ples of products to be sold, as well as adver- 
tising matter, to Latin America and the 
West Indies. 

Owing to the lack of information on the 
subject, American firms have had many un- 
pleasant experiences through failure to take 
some factor into account, thus necessitating 
the payment of excess charges by the pros- 
pective customer. Invariably such occur- 
rences incur the ill will of the addressee, 
who frequently abandons the package 
rather than suffer the expense and delay 
attendant upon clearance. 
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Exhibit of F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, at the recent 
Graphic Arts Exposition 


A study of this phase of export trade has 
been undertaken by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. With the assis- 
tance of American representatives in all 
parts of the world, the customs require- 
ments and procedures, postal regulations 
and special peculiarities of each foreign 
market have been studied in detail. Defi- 
nitions of samples and advertising matter, 
methods of shipment, handicaps of parcel 
post, duties, prepayment of duties, mark- 
ing and documentation applicable to all 
countries are fully discussed. 

These reports may be had without charge 
for all countries (excepting the Near and 
Far East, which is not yet completed) upon 
application to the Division of Foreign 
Tariffs, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from any district or co- 
operative office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


H. R. Swartz Back from Europe 


H. R. Swartz, president of the Intertype 
Corporation, Brooklyn, who recently re- 
turned from an extended trip through 
Europe, is of the opinion that general con- 
ditions there are not improved over those 
of a year ago. The one issue in the minds 
of every one is the Dawes report and all 
are awaiting the outcome of its adoption. 
“When the Dawes plan is put into effect,” 
said Mr. Swartz, “improvement must fol- 
low, though of course it will be gradual.” 

Mr. Swartz left this country on May 28. 
He went first to England, then spent four 
weeks on the Continent visiting France, 
Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Germany, Holland and Belgium, 
returning to London for the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. Mr. Swartz delivered a talk before 
the advertising convention on the subject 
of “ The Relation of Sales Administrations 
to Factory Administration.” 

In his talk he made the following pithy 
remarks: “Questions arising between the 
various departments should be thought out, 
not fought out. Codperation is not always 
fully understood, or at least it is not prac- 
ticed to its fullest extent. Some still think 
it consists entirely of finding fault. 

“The most successful executives of today 
are not drivers, but leaders. In a well 
chosen organization where friendly feeling 


between heads and all members of depart- 
ments is fostered, the employees through 
various associations become friends, result- 
ing in a humanized industry, which spells 
success. The committee method of man- 
agement has proved successful; minutes of 
such committee meetings should be kept, 
and should show clearly the name or names 
of persons charged with any duties. 

“With close codperation between execu- 
tive heads (by means of the committee 
system of regular conferences) friction can 
be almost entirely eliminated, and when it 
does crop up, which it is bound to do from 
time to time, a conference between well 
balanced minds will result in the friction 
being smoothed out and the cause of it 
removed.” 

Mr. Swartz said that the advertising con- 
vention went far beyond the commercial 
viewpoint and therefore became one of gen- 
eral codperation between England and the 
United States. The way the thousands of 
guests were entertained and managed by 
the English was beyond comprehension, 
and every detail was perfect. 
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When to Mail a Letter 

A firm which solicits most of its business 
by mail has found that it pays to consider 
the time at which a prospect receives a 
letter. It was found that many a letter 
was wasted if it arrived on the prospect’s 
desk in a heavy mail and so had to compete 
for his attention. 

Tests were made then which proved that 
letters mailed so that they were received on 
Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday pulled 
about twenty-five per cent better than 
those received on Monday or Friday, and 
about fifty per cent better than those re- 
ceived on Saturday or on the day before a 
holiday. It was also found better to have 
a letter arrive in the afternoon than in the 
morning. 


Features of Wesel Exhibit at Milwaukee 


The Wesel exhibit at the Milwaukee 
Graphic Arts Exposition in August proved 
to be one of the most interesting attrac- 
tions in Milwaukee’s famous auditorium. 
It was a busy spot, and the F. Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company is decidedly pleased 
with the results of this year’s effort to 
demonstrate its products. One of the at- 
tractions at the Wesel booth was the 
showing for the first time of the new 
Intersteeltype mat, which was thoroughly 
demonstrated, molds and casts being made 
on the stereotyping equipment exhibited 
for that purpose. The Wesel company has 
just taken over the sole selling agency for 
the Intersteeltype mat, and the stereotypers 
who attended the convention visited the 
exhibit and spent some time going over 
this new feature. Charles Eberhard, of the 
International Printing Plate Corporation 
and inventor of this new mat, was in at- 
tendance at the booth and had a number 
of exhibits of mats, curved and flat plates, 
and impressions that attracted considerable 
attention. The Intersteeltype mat is unique 
in many ways, and appears to solve many 
of the problems stereotypers have been 
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Exhibit of Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, Wisconsin, at Recent Graphic Arts Exposition 
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wrestling with. It will reproduce fine half- 
tones up to 175-line screen. The element 
of shrinkage has been reduced. It provides 
a glasslike surface for the cast and produces 
a perfect printing plate. It comes pre- 
pared, ready to use, and is what might be 
termed a “semi-dry ” mat. 

The new Wesel-Bassist photo-lith trans- 
ferring unit was demonstrated for the first 
time. Frank O. Sullivan, in charge of Wesel 
photo-lith sales, and Ellis Bassist, inventor 
of the apparatus, were in attendance, ex- 
plaining the unit to lithographers and to 
printers interested in the offset process. 
At the close of the exposition the complete 
photo-lith equipment was installed in the 
plant of the Progressive Fine Arts Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, makers of offset nega- 
tives and plates for the trade. 

Electrotypers who attended the exposi- 
tion were given an opportunity to see in 
operation the 2,000-ton lead molding press. 

F. Wesel, president of the company, spent 
the entire week in Milwaukee greeting his 
numerous friends among the craftsmen. 


McMurtrie Now New York Printer 

Douglas C. McMurtrie has resigned as 
sales manager of the Condé Nast Press, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, and in conjunction 
with several associates is opening a plant in 
New York city. The new company will be 
known as Douglas C. McMutrtrie, Incorpo- 
rated. Of this company Mr. McMutrtrie 
will be president; Arthur Wiener, presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Book & Art Corpora- 
tion, New York city, will be secretary, and 
LeRoy Latham, president of the Latham 
Litho & Printing Company, Long Island 
City, will be treasurer. The concern will 





Miss America at the Linotype 
Miss Ruth Malcomson, of Philadelphia, winner of the latest national bathing 
beauty contest at Atlantic City and crowned ‘‘Miss America,” at the keyboard of 
a Model 21 linotype in the composing room of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Reading from left to right, standing: Ole Buck, Nebraska; Theodore Johnson; O. W. Little, Kansas; 


E. M. Lovendale; H. L. Williamson, Illinois; 
Texas; J. S. Hubbard, Missouri; 
Porte, and H. W. Porte. 


B. T. Lange; 
H. C. Hotaling, National Editorial Association; 
The group in front of the field men is composed of Porte Publishing Company 


E. A. Bemis, Colorado; Sam P. Harben, 
M. C. Morley; R. T. 


girls, with the exception of Mrs. R. T. Porte, who wears a hat. 


occupy the seventh floor in the new print- 
ers’ building at 240 West Fortieth street 
and will operate a good-sized composing 
room and pressroom. Actual manufactur- 
ing operations were scheduled to begin the 
latter part of September. 


Install Radiocasting Station 

Foster & McDonnell, publishers of the 
Southtown Economist, Chicago, have con- 
tracted with the Western Electric Com- 
pany for the erection of a standard 500- 
watt radiocasting set to be installed in the 
Economist building at Sixty-fifth street 
and Emerald avenue. The set will be ready 
for use at or before 
Christmas. 

Comfortable stu- 
dio and _ operating 
rooms will be pre- 
pared in the Econo- 
mist building, where 
it is the intention 
to radiocast popular 
programs by capa- 
ble artists. 

Application will be 
made to the Gov- 
ernment for a Class 
A license, which will 
permit the use of a 
wave length of less 
than three hundred 
meters, thus avoid- 
ing the usual inter- 
ference incident to 
the use of a higher 
wave length,the lat- 
ter field being over- 
crowded at present. 
Plans are also being 
made for a contin- 
uous operation all 
day and all evening, 
with a variety of 
features designed to 
interest those easy to 
please as well as 
the more fastidious. 
Such progressiveness 
merits success. 





New Florida Evening{Paper 

On August 4 the Lakeland (Fla.) Star- 
Telegram began the publication of an eve- 
ning paper in addition to its morning 
publication. When the Morning Star and 
the Evening Telegram were consolidated in 
September, 1922, the consolidation an- 
nounced that it would in the near future 
begin the publication of an evening edi- 
tion. Since then such equipment as was 
necessary has been added, making this one 
of the most complete plants in the State. 
It is housed in the company’s own three- 
story brick building on the most prominent 
corner in the city, and has new equipment 
amounting to over $25,000, including a 
new Model 14 linotype, a Ludlow casting 
machine and the latest style Duplex high- 
speed press. The present circulation of 
the Star-Telegram is over four thousand. 

Lynn W. Bloom and Harry L. Brown 
are the editors and publishers of these 





papers, and are well known Florida news- 
paper men, having been publishers of the 
two Lakeland papers before consolidation. 
They have contracted for regular and ad- 
ditional news service as well as several 
of the well known features. 


The Courier, of Newark, New York, 
claims the honor for a long-standing job, 
and we are tempted to agree. A cigar box 
label, printed for the first time thirty years 
ago, has been printed two or three times a 
year since then. 
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Intertype Makes Appointments 
Announcement has just been made by 
G. C. Willings, vice-president of the Inter- 
type Corporation, of the following changes 
in organization, effective October 1, 1924: 
J. H. Palmer, manager of the Intertype 
middle western branch, Chicago, has been 
appointed general representative, reporting 


J. H. Palmer 


to and assisting the vice-president. He will 
have his headquarters in Chicago for the 
time being. 

Frank A. Hill, manager of the Memphis 
branch, becomes manager of the middle 
western branch. Before becoming manager 
of the Memphis branch, Mr. Hill was for a 
number of years assistant manager of the 
Chicago branch. 

F. H. Dunham, New England representa- 
tive, Boston, is appointed manager of the 
southern branch, Memphis, Tennessee. Mr. 
Dunham, previously to being New England 
representative, was salesman in the New 
England territory. 


Dawes Compliments Newspapermen 

General Charles G. Dawes, Republican 
candidate for vice-president, paid a signifi- 
cant compliment to newspapermen on Aug- 
ust 19, the evening of his official notifica- 
tion. He left his own home and guests 
and dropped in on a meeting of Illinois edi- 
tors at the North Shore Hotel, quietly 
seated himself at the banquet board and 
upon the invitation of the chairman, Ben- 
jamin S. Herbert, addressed the gathering 
briefly but energetically. The prospect of 
the visit of General Dawes had been kept 
a secret and the incident was a great sur- 
prise, for most of the editors had no idea 
they would see him until later that eve- 
ning when they attended the formal noti- 
fication ceremony. The pleased comments 
of the newspaper folk indicated that Gen- 
eral Dawes had started off with the right 
foot for the goal. 


Strathmore Structures Advertise 

The advertising literature of a construc- 
tion company must create in the minds of 
its recipients an impression of strength, 
confidence and reliability. The impression 
desired is immensity, skyscraper effects, and 
the illustrations should be done in bold, 
vigorous style to portray solidity. The 
type compositions should have the same 
characteristics. Paper should have a feel, 
a texture, a color that say durability and 
suggest quality materials and skilled work- 
manship. Thus has the Strathmore struc- 
tures booklet, the latest piece of literature 
from “Strathmore Town,” been designed. 
It is issued for the purpose of showing how 


F. H. Dunham 
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construction companies, builders of ma- 
chinery, etc., may sell their wares by direct 
mail. 

Munsell gray heavy weight cover and 
Bay Path India light weight Imperial are 
the papers used. The illustrations are by 
C. P. Helck. Each book is accompanied 
by an envelope containing three folders 


Frank A. Hill 


adapted from designs in the large booklet. 
Additional adaptations are also shown. 
These are just a few of the numerous sug- 
gestions which can be drawn from this 
booklet to create printing and sell high- 
grade papers. 


Linotype Thermostat and Keybuttons 

Display advertisements in the current 
issue of The Linotype News call attention 
to a new style linotype thermostat and new 
three-character keybuttons. The new ther- 
mostat, for use with gas-heated pots, is 
quick and positive in action. It is ex- 
tremely sensitive to temperature variations 
and responds instantly, and yet is sim- 
ply constructed and durable. The three- 
character keybuttons will be useful and 
convenient where two or more different 
keyboard layouts are used on a multiple 
magazine linotype—for foreign language 
faces, lining gothics, and so on. 


New Six-Wheel Numbering Machine 

The Falsing Products Company, New 
York city, manufacturers of numbering 
devices, announce a new six-wheel num- 
bering machine. Some of the interesting 
features which the company claims for the 
device are: Low plunger construction; 


driving lever machined from one solid piece 
of steel, thus eliminating riveted pins; drop 
ciphers rest on solid bearing and can not 
get low under any condition. The wheel 
shaft can be drawn out from either end, 
permitting quick insertion of skip wheels. 
The rocker is an entirely new construction 
which holds the unit retaining pawl in 
proper alignment without the aid of a 
washer. The machine takes less room in 
the chase, being only five by nine picas. 
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Whitlock Press Incorporates 

With a view to enlarging its field and 
broadening the scope of the activities car- 
ried on in its plant at 21 Center street, 
Middletown, New York, the Whitlock 
Press, Incorporated, on August 1 filed a 
certificate of incorporation. The capitaliza- 
tion of the new firm, which combines the 
printing establishment with the Whitlock 
Paper Box Company, is $30,000, the prin- 
cipal stockholder being Mrs. M. D. Whit- 
lock, who has successfully conducted the 
business for the past twenty-two years. 
_Housing under one roof a bookbindery, 
a paper-box plant and an establishment 
which boasts the most modern automatic 
printing machinery, the Whitlock Press, 
Incorporated, will shortly enter the publi- 
cation field, its proximity to New York, 
its reputation for clean, careful work, and 
its facilities for production, making it a 
logical competitor in this field. 


New Managers of the Bindery of the 
Haddon Press 

Jesse Satenstein and Harry S. Dale an- 
nounce that they have taken over and will 
operate the edition bindery of The Haddon 
Press, Incorporated, Camden, New Jersey. 

Mr. Satenstein, as superintendent of the 
American Book Bindery, New York city, 
for almost a quarter of a century, was re- 
sponsible for many innovations and inven- 
tions, and is without doubt one of the 
ablest bookbinders and executives in the 
trade. About ten years ago Mr. Dale 
started as a clerk with the same concern, 
advancing until he became office manager 
and had charge of the estimating and man- 
ufacturing departments. 

The Haddon Press is a complete printing 
plant, one of the largest in the country. 
It is in a new daylight building of modern 
construction, equipped with a large bat- 
tery of Miehle presses, Hoe webs and 
United Printing Machinery Company’s 
perfecting and two-color presses. The com- 
posing room has seventeen linotypes, four- 
teen monotypes and a Ludlow display 
typecasting machine. A _ photoengraving 
plant, with all new equipment, has recently 
been installed. The plant specializes on 
periodical printing and binding and edi- 
tion binding, with a capacity of 15,000 
books a day. The new managers contem- 
plate excelling in the art of bookmaking. 

The employees of the American Book 
Bindery tendered a farewell testimonial 
dinner and dance to Mr. Satenstein and 
Mr. Dale at the Cafe Boulevard, Thursday, 
September 4. During the dinner Thomas 
B. Sheehan, who acted as_toastmaster, 
called upon several of those present to say 
a few words. In his remarks Louis Saten- 
stein, their former employer, paid a won- 
derful tribute to the two men and wished 
them the greatest success in their new 
undertaking. Some of the other speakers 
who extended their felicitations were 
Harry E. Harrison, Sidney Satenstein, Abe 
Perle and Louis Stein. The honor guests 
of the evening were then presented with 
beautiful traveling clocks. The affair was 
a great tribute and showed the esteem in 
which Jesse Satenstein and Harry S. Dale 
are held. 
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Tue Lanston MonotyreE COMPANY an- 
nounces the election of T. Frank Morgan 
as second vice-president of the company, 
in addition to the elections mentioned in 
the September issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. In 1893 Mr. Morgan went to 


Jesse Satenstein 


work in the Government Printing Office 
with the purpose of studying law in his 
spare time. He subsequently graduated 
from George Washington University and 
the National University as Master of Law. 
He worked his way in the Government 
Printing Office through all the grades, from 
the case to the place of superintendent of 
works, which position he resigned five years 
ago to become assistant sales manager of 
the Monotype company. 


THE UwniTep STATES ENVELOPE Com- 
PANY on September 3 mailed to 18,000 
printers a folder called “ What’s in It for 
You?” as part of the campaign on Colum- 
bian U. S. E. watermarked envelopes. On 
July 3 sample boxes were sent to the same 
list of printers, together with copies of the 
four-page announcement which the com- 
pany used in the July issue of THe INLAND 
Printer. The folder is pleasing in makeup 
and convincing in arguments. 


THE commercial group of the New York 
Employing Printers’ Association opened the 
season on September 9 with a meeting at 
the Navarre Hotel, at which James S. Mar- 
tin, publicity manager of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, gave some “ Impres- 
sions of a Printing Buyer.” After Mr. Mar- 
tin’s talk an estimating contest and demon- 
stration was held, covering a job to be 
given to the member submitting the nearest 
estimate according to the price arrived at 
during the demonstration. 

“THe Property Owner’s Handbook ” is 
the title of a new thirty-two-page booklet 
issued by The American Appraisal Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. This booklet is a record 
of thirty-eight profitable uses of American 
appraisals over and above the usual major 
applications of appraisal reports as em- 
bodied in the requirements of insurance, 
accounting, finance, purchase and sale, and 
taxation. All of the material presented in 
this booklet has been gathered from the 
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company’s contact with its clients, and con- 
stitutes a collection of valuable suggestions 
which any one responsible for the manage- 
ment of property will find of interest. 


Tue Commercial Paste Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has put a new paste on the mar- 
ket, which may be used right out of the can. 
This should make it valuable when padding. 
The makeready paste manufactured by this 
company also has a number of advantages. 


J. Frank Jounson informs us he has left 
his position as pressroom foreman with the 
Gage Printing Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, after having been with the com- 
pany for twenty-six years. He has made 
no definite plans for the future, but intends 
to take a month’s vacation in Buffalo. 


During the month of September the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company, Grand Haven, 
Michigan, mailed to every printing office in 
the United States and Canada, an attractive 
eight-page broadside, printed in two colors 
advertising Diamond power cutters. The 
broadside was printed on a Lee press. 


Tue Paul Fiech Printing Ink Company, 
with offices at 442 Wells street, Chicago, is 
the latest addition to the ink industry in 
Chicago. The members of the company are 
Paul A. Fiech, Harry E. Rice and Clarence 
W. Zeese. Mr. Fiech, the president and 
general manager, started in the printing ink 
business in 1905 with Charles Hellmuth. 
Mr. Rice, the vice-president and chemist, is 
a graduate of the University of Chicago and 


Samuel Ohnstein 


was for a number of years with the Sher- 
win-Williams Company in charge of the 
manufacturing of dyes and dry colors. Mr. 
Zeese is a son of Gustav Zeese, of the Zeese- 
Wilkinson Company, New York. He will 
call on the trade in Chicago. 

SAMUEL OHNSTEIN was elected president 
of the Crescent Engraving Company, Chi- 
cago, at a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors. Mr. Ohnstein was one of the 
founders of the business twenty-two years 
ago, but for the last fifteen years he has 
been a resident of New Orleans. Edward E. 
Modine, who has been president of the 
company since 1909, was elected chairman 
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of the Board. While in New Orleans Mr. 
Ohnstein was prominent in business circles 
as a member of the Association of Com- 
merce. 


Tue big envelope contract of the Gov- 
ernment again went to the Middle West 











Harry S. Dale 


Supply Company, Dayton, Ohio. The con- 
tract calls for the delivery of twelve bil- 
lion stamped envelopes and newspaper 
wrappers for the four-year term starting 
next January. Ten million envelopes and 
wrappers must be delivered a day. 


TueE Lisenby Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, has announced the perfection of 
a job press of the cylinder class which, it is 
claimed, will run up to 4,800 impressions 
an hour on ninety per cent of the work 
handled by the 10 by 15 platen. It is 
called the M-24 and has heretofore been 
marketed under the name of the Multicolor 
press. According to the announcement of 
the manufacturers, the new machine has 
been strengthened at every point where 
strength is necessary. A number of other 
improvements have been added to make 
the machine a desirable one, as the semi- 
automatic feed, improved distribution, etc. 


THE summer outing, tendered by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, to the editors of western Iowa and 
Nebraska, was, according to Henry Allen 
Brainerd, historian of the Nebraska Press 
Association, a successful affair indeed. 
Says Mr. Brainerd: “There were 271 
members of these bodies registered at the 
Rome Hotel on August 21. A visit to the 
World Theater was the first night’s attrac- 
tion, where we were entertained with 
vaudeville and a movie. On the morning 
of the 22d we were taken in special cars 
to the Mammoth Technical School, where 
every trade is taught by competent instruc- 
tors to Omaha boys and girls under twenty- 
one. From this point we were taken to 
Krug Park, where we were entertained for 
the rest of the day with admission to all 
the features on the ‘Great White Way’ 
and enjoyed games and other amusements. 
A banquet was served on the grounds at 
six by the Union Stock Yards Company, 
after which the Ak-Sar-Ben chorus of male 
voices entertained with musical selections.” 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business Papers 
Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SuBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue, Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 

The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 


Furnished on application. 
tising medium is unquestioned. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 

Raitusy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RartHsy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams_ buildings, 
England. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
Adelaide, Australia. 

Arex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New — and. 

F. T. Wiaste & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. W. 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, “ae. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHoorN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


London, E. C., 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,”’ 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price is 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
— Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 
aesirec 











BOOKS 





MANY EMPLOYERS are supplying their operators and proofreaders with 

copies of the handy-sized booklet ‘‘ How Divide the Word,” a compilation 
of the most commonly used words showing their correct division into syllables: 
third edition: cver 8,000 words, 104 pages, cloth bound, $1.00 postpaid; special 
prices in dozen lots. A. A. MAYERSTEIN, 515 Ferry street, Lafayette, Ind. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





COUNTRY WEEKLY and job office in good western Oregon town of 800; 

doing splendid business; cleared $3,600 last year; business can easily be 
increased; very low overhead; leading advertising medium of county; all 
hand set; priced for quick sale at $2,500—$2,000 cash, balance terms; owner 
has other interests. If you have the money and mean business s, write ENTER- 
PRISE, Drain, Oregon. 


FOR SALE — Printing plant in Texas city of 50,000 doing about $40,000 busi- 

ness annually, equipped with Kelly, two Miller units, three open platens, 
model 8 Linotype and other necessary power machinery; old and established 
firm in livest section of Texas; Franklin prices prevail; owner’s health necessi- 
tates change; will require $10,000 cash and balance good terms. O 135. 


FOR SALE — Job office doing good business; owner desires to devote all time 

to other interests; here’s fine opportunity for one or two capable printers 
to secure desirable established business in California city where life is worth 
living the whole year around. If you have $7,500 and are interested, address 











PRINTING PLANT, established 3 years, $12,000 to $15,000 yearly business; 
well equipped, 2 presses, plenty of material; excellent opportunity for all- 

around printer or compositor and pressman; western Maryland city of 40,000; 

failing health reason for selling. O 127. 

PRINT THEATER TICKETS — New process prints complete set automat- 
ically at one operation; inventor desires to codperate with reliable concern 

interested in entering this profitable field of printing. L. E. WOODARD, 6300 

Montgomery road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — Anderson high-speed folding machine, maximum sheet 25 by 38, 
speed 5,000 per hour, five folds (3 right angle, 2 parallel), complete with 
all attachments, tools, counter, etc., also 8-page paster attachment; serial No. 
646; run less than 100 hours; will give absolute guarantee machine is as good 
as day it left factory; reason for selling: bindery consolidation; price $1,500, 
cash or terms, f.o.b. cars. THE PAGE PRINTERIE, Inc., Grand Forks, N. D. 


FOR SALE — 10 by 15 C. & P. jobber with Miller feeder, complete with 110- 
220 volt 3-phase 60-cycle motor, used less than one year and good as new; 
also 8 by 12 C. & P. jobber with Klymax feeder, complete with 110-220 volt 
3-phase 60-cycle motor, used about one year and good as new. THE GRAPHIC 
PRESS, Newton, Mass. 
FOR SALE — One flat bed Whitlock press, 36 by 48, suitable for forms, direc- 
tions, etc.; 1 No. 4 Sheridan embossing press, 18 by 14 inch head, condi- 
tion, like NEW. EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Kodak Park, Rochester, 
FOR SALE — Two Kidder rotary two-color presses, size 36 by 48 and 48 by 48, 
equipped with rewinder attachments and necessary printers’ rollers; low 
sa od — sale. Write MENASHA PRINTING & CARTON COMPANY, 
Menasha, Wis. 


FOR SALE — Model 14 linotype machine in excellent 
equipped for commercial job office; cheap; reason for selling: 
of partnership. Write HOW & McGOWEN, 804-806 Ellis street, 


FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 
__.of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER 
COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESSES, all models and sizes, single 
and _ two-color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. 
KONECKY BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New model 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 
FOR SALE — One Rouse paper lift, 


low price for quick sale. Write 
COMPANY, Menasha, Wis. 


FOR SALE - 
practically new. 


FOR SALE — 40-inch Sheridan 

















condition, fully 
dissolution 
Augusta, Ga. 











sewing ma- 


SMYTH 


National book 
JOSEPH E. 


Type A No. 520; in good condition: 
MENASHA PRINTING & CARTON 








- Assortment Sterling small sectional blocks and register hooks, 
Send for list and prices. O 47. 





“New Model” paper cutter. O 985. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send tor booklet this and other styles. 








The Name MEGILL 


on a gauge pin is a guarantee of quality and all 
genuine goods have this name stamped on them. 
Insist on Megill products. If not at your dealer’s, 
order them from us. Illustrated circulars on request. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
erin GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 


WANTED: BINDERY FORELADY — In a completely equipped plant pro- 

ducing high-grade catalog, direct mail and directory printing, a thoroughly 
competent woman with the kind of executive ability that secures maximum re- 
sults; an attractive opportunity with a company doing about a million dollars 
annually. Give full particulars of experience, positions held, salary earned and 
expected, age, in confidence. O 26 








BINDERY FOREMAN — Thoroughly experienced sales check books and mani- 
fold books; steady position. NATIONAL SALES BOOK COMPANY, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





Composing Room 


WANTED — Hand compositor; one thoroughly experienced in better grades 

of typography; must have executive ability; steady position with one of 
the largest and best equipped job printing plants in Pittsburgh, Pa., district; 
open shop; 48 hours, no labor troubles. Write O 130. 








WANTED — First-class combination, 
chinist operator; wages secondary if you are the right man; 
near Detroit. Write O 133. 


lino operator and job compositor, or ma- 
city 45,000, 





Foremen 





FOREMAN for printing department of Pacific Coast bag factory making cotton 

and burlap bags; must be qualified pressman, able to get quality production 
and understand stereotype work, engraving, record keeping of costs, filing of 
mats, copies, plates, etc.; good opening for a man of executive ability able to 
plan work and get results; well equipped plant in good mechanical condition. 
Answer fully, giving complete former experience, age, qualifications and salary 
expected. Superintendent, BEMIS BROS. BAG CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Bindery 


BINDERY FOREMAN, good executive, competent in all branches, pamphlet 
to fullbound, folding and other machinery, wants position anywhere with 
printing house. O 70. 








WANTED — Position as bindery foreman or finisher; plenty of experience 


and ability. O 956 





Composing Room 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR, fifteen years’ 

situation with a future; will go anywhere conditions are right, but prefer 
West or Northwest; give honest-to-goodness details; union or unorganized; 
would consider placing linotype in plant. O 131. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN, now employed, seeks change; have real 

ability, initiative and experience, can handle men and get results; guaran- 
tee satisfaction anywhere. Do you need a real honest-to-goodness foreman? 
Non-union; excellent references. O 86. 


MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERATOR desires permanent position in eastern 

or southern part of U. S.; present speed 3500 to 4000 ems per hour on 
straight matter; not so fast “on tables; clean proofs. CLARENCE BALD- 
WIN, 360-A 13th street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


EXPERT LINOTYPE MACHINIST — Can erect, overhaul and keep machines 

in condition to produce results; capable of taking charge of any sized 
plant; now employed but wish change; unquestioned references; state par- 
ticulars and salary. O 126. 


FOREMAN, non-union; will take entire charge of ro -size plant, or com- 
posing room of large plant; best of references. O 12 





experience on job and news, wishes 

















Managers and Superintendents 


SALESBOOK SUPERINTENDENT — Thoroughly experienced; excellent op- 
portunity. Replies mg? confidential. NATIONAL SALES BOOK COM- 
PANY, Long Island City, N 








Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING, Monotyping or Intertyping at home in spare time; 

steady, clean work at $55 a week; easy to learn through amazing inven- 
tion: the Thaler keyboard; mail post card or letter for free book and details 
of short-time offer. Write NOW. THALER SYSTEM, 210 Loan & Trust bldg., 
Washington, D. C 





Pressroom 


UNION PLATEN PRESSMAN WANTED — One. who can take charge of 

department and get out production without sacrificing quality; here is an 
opportunity for a competent young man not afraid of work; must have ability 
te handle battery of seven platens and rush when necessary; a steady posi- 
tion in the finest city of the West. O 1 


WANTED — First-class cylinder pressman; must understand color and regis- 

ter work and have executive ability; steady position with one of the largest 
and best-equipped job printing plants in Pittsburgh, Pa., district; good wages; 
open shop, 48 hours, no labor troubles. O 128. 











Proofroom 


EXPERIENCED PROOFREADER, man or woman, to work on scientific and 
intricate material; steady work in small mid-western city. O 123. 








Salesmen 


SALESMAN to sell PHENOID INSTANTANEOUS type cleaner and other 

specialties; acquaintance with the printing trade is desirable but not essen- 
tial; exclusive territory; answer by letter only; state full particulars as to 
experience, salary, etc. CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY, 123 Chestnut 
street, Newark, N. J. 


SIDE LINE FOR SALESMAN calling on printers; new pressroom necessity 
in great demand; state territory covered. OUTCOME MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., Waukegan, Ill. 


SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
ing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABINET 
O., Bradford, Pa 

















INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Bennett’s 

way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical school 
in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of Intertypes 
and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in conjunc- 
tion with’ Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man connected 
with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost unbe- 
lievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 





SITUATION WANTED by monotype keyboard operator, A-1; tabular or 
124. 


straight matter; union. O 





Executives 





MANY-SIDED clear-thinking type of executive or superintendent with initiative, 

experience and ability to assume the responsibilities of the many-sided activ- 
ities and operations of a progressive printing plant, a practical man in all 
departments, knows the fundamentals of good printing, better business methods 
and standards, also knows the ‘“‘ how-when-and-which ”’ of effectively applying 
them to definite propositions; this man does not follow beaten paths, but is 
inclined to blaze new trails; married, just past 40, dependable, healthy, vig- 
crous; desire permanent location with representative firm; go anywhere. Oo 2. 


WHERE IS A LIVE JOB SHOP that wants more business? Printer-executive 

above the average, seeking bigger opportunity, wi!] entertain proposal from 
well-established small plant near Chicago desiring to increase its sales; A-1 
typographer, plan and lay-out, with artistic sense of propriety; successful in 
selling printing by mail and have established clientele in special field only partly 
developed; handle most operations in shop, also office end, including sales cor- 
respondence, estimating, etc.; age 34, married, family; non-union. If you 
can use such a man, address WALTER F. HEIGHTON, Plymouth, Indiana. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE, with years of experience, including office detail, 

estimating, selling and factory supervision; familiar all branches printing, 
paper, binding, lithography and engraving; open for engagement October Ist; 
can locate anyw here. O 137. 











Foremen 





FOREMAN, experienced in all grades of fine half-tone, catalog and commercial 
printing, ~, color work; good executive; desires position; can furnish 
references. O 13 





Layout Man 


LAYOUT AND SERVICE MAN, can estimate, originate ideas and solicit 
business; have practical knowledge of art, engraving and advertising; am 
an experienced printer; good habits and reliable. O 132. 








Managers and Superintendents 


A PROGRESSIVE SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGER seeks change; a hard, 

persistent worker, loyal, efficient, dependable; familiar with Standard cost- 
finding system, estimating, buying, meeting and codperating with the trade, 
mechanical detail and problems; at present holding similar job in medium- 
sized plant in large New England city; prefer the South or Southwest, but will 
go anywhere; middle-aged, married and in perfect health; A-1 credentials. 
“XECUTIVE, P. O. Box 2759, Boston, Mass. 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT — Capable executive, designer, layer- 

out, purchaser, estimator, cost finder, practical printer, pressman, book- 
binder, familiar with every kind of printing, now running medium-sized plant 
in New York, desires a position with a firm who will appreciate an unusually 
active, efficient employee who always works for his employer’s interests; not 
particular as to location. A. R. H., Apt. 6-W, 311 West 94th street, New 
ork city 











LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; estab- 

lished 17 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest method 
of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; favorite 
school for printers for years; five weeks, $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 206 E. 
19th street, New York; telephone: Gramercy S753. 


DO YOU REQUIRE the services of manager or superintendent who has _unlim- 
ited experience in the printing business; good executive, profitable pro- 

ducer, progressive and resourceful, capable of assuming every detail in busi- 

er administration of a printing plant; will be at liberty after October first. 
53. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





PRINTERS — Let me soive your pressroom problems; have had many years’ 

experience as pressman, foreman and superintendent; write fully and send 
sample sheet. Paper manufacturers and jobbers—send me that complaint with 
sample sheet; I have been giving information to some of the Kalam = i 
manufacturers for over 10 years; rates very reasonable. Address P. BOX 
674, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ART ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, mailing cards, for every line of business; 
landscapes, women’s heads, floral, trade, subjects; beautiful colors; ready 

for imprinting; largest line manufactured; big profits; sample line $2.00. 

ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES, 1235 Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED — A position by a printing superintendent of wide experience and 
proven ability, thoroughly competent to handle all kinds and classes of 
work; have good executive ability; can furnish best of references. O 42. 
MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT, at present engaged, would consider change; 
__ well versed in all branches, including steel and copper plate engraving and 
lithographing; would go anywhere, but middle South preferred. O 139. 
YOUNG MAN, practical printer, 


ness; thoroughly 
0 125. 








desires position as manager of printing busi- 
experienced in cost system, estimating and operating. 





Miscellaneous 





GENUINE STEEL DIE embossed stationery and copper plate engraving; 

proprietors, commission salesmen, turn inquiries and orders to us; good 
commission. Send for samples) HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





PRACTICAL PRINTER with ten years’ experience as superintendent and 

who is familiar with cost and production details and an accurate estimator, 
desires connection with firm having permanent opening; seven years in print- 
ers organizational work. O 136. 
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Numbering Machines 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, 14 years’ experience on high-grade color work, 
seeks connection with good plant in small or medium-sized city in central 
West; A-1 references. O 121. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED — One No. 2 Miehle cylinder press; when quoting, state serial 
_number of machine. COMMERCIAL PRINTING CO., Grand Rapids, 


fich. 


WANTED FOR CASH — Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 


W aan aes equipment for making electrotypes, halftones and 
zinc etchings. O 1 


WANTED — A good proof press. 
_ Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED — Used 36 by 48 inch Kidder sheeter, fly delivery. O 57. 
O 928. 











BUCKEYE PRINT, 2674 West 25th street, 








WANTED TO BUY one Harris S-1 two-color press. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Advertising Service 





“ YOUR HOUSE ORGAN SERVICE really gets the business,’ writes a sub- 

scriber. If more business interests you, send a dime for five specimens and 
—— information. PRAIGG, KISER & CO., 222 East Ontario street, 
Chicago. 





Bookbinding Machinery 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock on hand. 








Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 
Large stock. 





13th street, New York city. 





Brass Typefounders 

HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads 

PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 


Calendar pads now ready for shipment; 
write for sample books and prices. 





114 E. 13th street, New York city. 











1062 Gilbert avenue, 


THE SULLIVAN 
the best and 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
cheapest on the market; 





Composing Room Equipment — Wood and Steel 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Counting Machines 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic Jobber. 





Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


239 Centre street, New York, and 132 S. Clinton 
gas heaters for all printing presses. 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 
street, Chicago. The only “ safe” 


THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MaA- 


HAND, Typographic and Special. 
CHINE branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 


E CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
cago, Ill. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Paper Cutters 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
York city. Large stock. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Golding and Pearl. 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 











114-116 East 13th street, New 








Franklin, Mass. 











THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Presses 





Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. 
7 S. Dearborn street. 


engraving machinery. Chicago office, 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 
chinery; flat bed web presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





Stereotype rotaries; stereo and mat ma- 


Battle Creek, Mich. 








Golding and Pearl. 








BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 4 704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88- "90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dailas, Tex.; 
721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; cor. East and Harrison streets, Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 





Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 





WE ARE manufacturers since more than 40 years of Printers’ Sundries in Metal 

— composing sticks, galleys, cast-iron furniture, locking apparatus, etc.— 
of high-grade precision. G. E. REINHARDT, Machine Works, Leipzig-Conne- 
witz 114-a, Germany. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


Printing Material 
* FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











17-19 Walker street, New York city. 








AMERICAN TYPE 





Printing Presses 


So TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114-116 East 13th street, New 
ork city 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., 











Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Duro Overlay Process 





SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes_halftones 
print right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





7 S. Dearborn street, 


OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 
’ Send for catalogue. 


THE 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. 


Chicago. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 


BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S 


Embossing Composition 








. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x9¥2 
inch; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Cc hicago. 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 

simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of process, $1; particulars, many specimens and testimonials 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 


Gold Leaf 








LEAF for any purpose — roll or book form. M. SWIFT & SONS, 100 Love 


Lane, Hartford, Conn. 





Knife Grinders 


BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY WHEEL CO., 103 Knowlton street, Bridge- 
port, Conn. Straight, cup and sectional wheel paper knife grinders. 





Proof Presses 


1722-1728 Austin avenue, Chicago. Used where 
Sold largely without 





VANDERCOOK & SONS, 
quality and speed in taking proofs are most needed. 
personal solicitation. 





Punching Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Rebuilt Printing Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Roughing Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Ruling Machines 





The “ Small Reinhardt,’’ the only one existing upon the whole market, for job- 

bing work and small sizes of special rulings. The small Reinhardt Jobbing 
Disc Ruling Machine should be installed in every plant of modern practice. 
We furthermore manufacture since more than 40 years large single-sided and 
double-sided Disc Ruling Machines, as well as Disc Ruling machines for head- 
printing and ruling combined. G. E. REINHARDT, Dept. Foérste & Fromm 
Machine Works, Leipzig-Connewitz 114- b, Germany. 


Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 








HOFF Combination slitter, perforator and scorer apes. LESLIE D. 
J. 


HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. 
Steel Composing Room Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 














THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 
Neutralizers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre st., N. Y., and 132 S. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. Electric and gas machines stop offset and elec. sls Mo quick- dry ink, 











STEEL perforating and cutting rule. J. F. HELMOLD & BROS., 1462 Custer 


street, Chicago. 





Stereotyping Equipment 
BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 
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NUMBERING .& 
MACHINES 





11g 





For Numbering and Printing 
at One Impression 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co. 


Atlantic Ave. and Logan St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A. 











Stereotyping Outfits 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type er cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamp for literature. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 








Tags 





Counters that count are usually 


REDINGTON’S 


Ask your dealer or order direct. 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 








MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 





Type Casters 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 


for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all ‘languages. 





Type Founders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and "most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in w type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 William st., 
corner Frankfort; Uptown House, Printing Crafts bldg., 8th ave. and 34th 
st.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Central eh Buffalo, 45 N. “<7 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E.; 
cinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte 
sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 
121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard st.; Portland, 47 Fourth o.; 
Spokane, West 310 First ave.; Milwaukee, 125 Second st.; Winnipeg, Can., 
376 Donald st. 





Wire Stitchers 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAV ING CO., 
Large stock ‘‘ Brehmer ”’ wire stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Boston wire stitchers. 





114 E. 13th street, New York city. 








Wood Goods — Cut-Cost Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Wood Type 


EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 
city. Large stock in fonts and sorts. 





114 East 13th street, New York 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES — Continued 





IF YOU NEED a first-class stoneman, make one from the material you have. 

Some time ago a prominent printery said that some eminent authority 
claimed there were but twenty first-class stonemen in the United States and that 
they wanted one of those twenty. It is not known on what basis this estimate 
is made, nor can I vouch for the accuracy of it; but of this I am sure: 
A STONEMAN WHO WILL COMPARE FAVORABLY WITH ANY OF 
THE TWENTY can be made from the material you have. My aim is to do 
= sg if interested, write for my proposition. H. H. STRAIT, Over- 
and, Mo. 





RESSES for Lithographers, Printers, Folding 
Box Manufacturers and Newspaper Publishers. 
Tell us your requirements. We have the press. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 




















Spickler Liner Machine 


“Tt IS my liner supply.”— Operator, Smith 
Printing Company, Trenton, New Jersey 


CHARLES A. SPICKLER, R. D. YARDLEY, PENNA. 























‘No Special Molds. Outfit Costs Only $10 


with the Norib Low Slug and Rule Caster you 
can cast ribless and low slugs, 30 ems long and 55 
points high. as well as no-rib rules and borders. 
all of even thickness and exact height, on the or- 
dinary (Universal) mold of the Linotype or Inter- 
type, with ordinary liners and slides. Attachment 
is applied same as a liner, without removing 
mold, drilling holes or making any adjustments. 
The operation is the same as casting ‘ordin: ury ribbed slugs from matrix slides, 
Price: Outfit casting 6-pt. low slugs and up to 9-pt. borders$10. Sent C. O. D.on ten 
days approval. Write for details, Ordering state whether for Linotype or Intertype. 


THE NORIB COMPANY, 139 7th Avenue, NEW YORK 


CAST LOW AND 
RIBLESS SLUGS 


on the 


Linotype or Intertype 





Select Your 


Gre et 1 ng ( a rd. S Christmas Cards 


while our stocks are fresh and the choice is wide. 
Samples sent on request. Order yours to day. 


CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY, Omaha, Neb. 











4x8 Hook 





UPRIGHTGRAIN Printing Base Systems 


SECTIONAL » POINT SYSTEM - STANDARD AND HALFTONE HEIGHT 


J.W. PITT, ING. 


Home Office and Factory 


BATH, N.Y. 


JOHN KYLE, Sales Manager, 25 East 26th Street, New York City 
Phone, 4989 Madison Square 


8x8 Hook 
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GOOD ENVELOPES 
your customers can re-order easily 


HEN your customer gets good envel- 
opes, at a price he is ready to pay, he 
wants the same kind again. 


He wants to re-order by a name, to identify 
them by a mark, to be sure of their quality 
without a close examination. 


The Columbian White Wove watermark, 

U S E; the distinctive boxing, dustproof and 

hard to soil; the striking label, in black, white 

and orange—and the guarantee in every box— 

The Columbian White Wove combine to make Columbian White Woves ac- 


Envelope doesn’t become an ceptable to every user of commercial envelopes. 
orphan when it is taken out ; ; 
of the box it came in. There is no uncertainty, no speculation in 


buying or selling Columbian White Woves. 
They are made of better than ordinary stock; 
they are perfectly cut—distinctively and attrac- 
tively put up, in substantial boxes. 


This watermark identifies it 5 . . 5 . 
Columbian White Woves are carried in sizes 


anywhere. 


merchant. 


A sample box of Columbians will be sent 
you if you will address the 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
23 Cypress Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Location Division Location Division 

Worcester, Mass. Logan, Swift & Brigham Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Envelope Co. Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Env. Co. 

springfi » t San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Env. Co. 


Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, Ill. | National Envelope Co. Philadelphia, Pa. The Monarch Envelope Co. 


from No. 5 to 14 and Monarch, in 24 and 28 
substance, by paper merchants everywhere. 
ZY You can get delivery from your regular paper 








GUARANTEE 
THESE COLUM ‘ 1 Revdegme are 


If, ie td Nanj O in“mpnufacture, 
they fail tb) giv satisfaction, 
the distributor; m whom you bought 
them, is au them at 
our 

UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 





The world's largest manufacturers of envelopes 
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RIPPLETONE 
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| Collins 





























DAMASCAN 
COVERS 



































Collings 
ULTBAFINE 
TRANSLUCENTS 
































~ | 
| Collins 
LIBRARIAN 
COVERS 























New Ones 


A (Collins @over Paper 
for Every Purpose 


bette catalog will be faultlessly 
covered when you choose a Collins 
Quality Cover Paper. Emphasized in 
all Collins-made products are the 
essential points which qualify them to 
deliver your sales message. Each point 
is moulded into the sheet—each point 
is essential for maximum results. 
Three new lines have been added 
that will interest designers, printers 
and advertisers. 
Anniversary is one of the most recent innova- 


tions in translucent covers. A duplex stock 
with a rich gold and silver surfacing. 


Librarian suggests a new note in economical 
dress for catalogues. A distinctive leather- 
embossed surface that is soft and flexible. 


Rippletone has a soft ripple-like surface as its 
name suggests. A practical all-purpose cover 
paper of rich appearance. 

* * * 
We will be pleased to send specimen 
books and sample sheets of Collins 
Cover Papers to those interested. 


Collins Quality Cover Papers and 
{fesse Cardboards are sold through 
distributors in all principal cities 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers 


226-240 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 










































mas. C overs. 


Cli 
CA Fie 
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ANNIVERSARY 
COVERS 














Col lings 
ALGERIAN 
COVERS 
































Collins 
| DUOTONE 
COVERS 
































Collins 
OAK LEAF QUALITY 
CARDBOARDS 
























Stonewall Linen Ledger 


ITHSTANDING TIME! Ancient scribes chiseled 

their records into stone or moulded them in clay tablets. 

Modern bookkeepers secure permanence for their 
accounts by entrusting them to STONEWALL LEDGER. This 
sturdy sheet offers stubborn resistance to the ravages of time. 
It is a deluxe ledger suitable for banks and business houses 
desiring the best paper available. It is equally efficient with 
either pen-and-ink or machine bookkeeping. 










STONEWALL LEDGER is made in a variety of sizes and weights 
and in three colors—buff, blue and white. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test 


DISTRIBUTORS 

































Agmany: Ni. Yo o.c.ss0. Potter-Taylor Paper Corp. NASHVILLE, TENN............ Clements Paper Co. 
PPPRETONS: “WUS sic. <5: 16 o.6srescuenspecerst Woelz Brothers New Or.eans, La... The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
BattimoreE, Mp...Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. New York “geen eeee F, W. Anderson & Co. 
3IRMINGHAM, ALA.. The Diem & Wing Paper Co. New York Clity.............. Sutphin Paper Co. 
Butte, Mont.............Minneapolis Paper Co. New York City............-; Urquhart Paper Co. 
NC ETICAGO 5p UIA a s:6:es iene sacererare The Blunden-Lyon Co. Norrork, Va........... Old Dominion Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, Onto... The Diem & Wing Paper Co. OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. Kansas City Paper House 
CLEVELAND, OHIO...... Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. Omana, Nes....Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
GOoLUMBIA, 9; C..... <5. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. PHILADELPHIA, Pa.............Molten Paper Co. 
CotumsBus, Outo...The Diem & Wing Paper Co. PittspurGH, PaA......... Potter-Brown Paper Co. 
DUDwPH, NUINNis6o5 <c000Scoeeis Peyton Paper Co. RicHMoNp, Va........Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
TIOUSTON; DHESAS 66 26c65e.6500-0:0 The. Paper Supply Co: . St. Bowls, Mee. c.cc003cccc seed Acme Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND..........<- Century Paper Co. St. Pau, MINN......... E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
Kansas City, Mo...... Kansas City Paper House San ANTONIO, TEXAS.....San Antonio Paper Co. 
TCANSING,) MACE 60016 0:0. cc casas Dudley Paper Co. Spokane, WASH. Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Los ANGELES, CAL..... Western Pacific Paper Co. SPRINGFIELD, Mo.........-- Springfield Paper Co. 
LOUISVIEDE, KV 5 665003 6.0 The Rowland Company TUuLsa, OREAs ce. .60.scccceccees Tayloe Paper Co. 
MEMPHIS; DENN... . «06% .00s00% Tayloe Paper Co. Wasutncton, D.C. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN......Minneapolis Paper Co. Worcester, MaAss......Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 






EXPORT—NeEw York City, American Paper Exports, Inc. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Neenah, Wis co nsin Wispom Bonp 


Op Councit TrEE Bonp GLacrER Bonp 
Success Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BonpD RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH Bonp Check the Names PresticE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 






aye 
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A Worv Asour 
OLD IRONSIDES 


LEDGER 


CAAD 


As ALWAYS in a paper for ledger use, the splendid 
soundness of the old craftsmen should prevail. 
The sturdiness of strong new rags; the durability that 
results from careful paper making; the strength and 
staunchness that are the result of honest workmanship 
and old ideals of manufacturing; brought up to date by 
the best of the new day’s methods; these, with a perfect 
surface, smooth, yet velvety, make Old Ironsides Ledger 
an unchallenged leader among the moderate priced 


ledger papers. 
Manufactured By 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE, Mp Dobler & Mudge New York, N. Bishop Paper Company 
BOSTON, MASS........... Carter Rice & Company NEw York, N. Milton Paper Company 
POR Se ae ee R.H. ThompsonCompany PHILADELPHIA, PA........... A. Hartung & Company 
Cuicaco, ILL.. Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. PITTSBURGH, PA Chatfield & Woods Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Kingsley Paper Company RICHMOND, VA Richmond Paper Company 
DayTON, OHIO The Buyer’s PaperCompany SEATTLE, WASH American Paper Company 
LANSING, MICH The Dudley Paper Company St. Louis, Mo... Beacon Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE, Wis...Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. ST. PAUL, MINN Inter-City Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN... ,Swartwood-Nelson Paper Co. TopeKA, KANsaS....Central Topeka Paper Company 
EXPORT—Maurice O’Meara Co., New York, N. Y. 


eB 
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Printers Profit Through Good Covers 


MOLLOY MADE 


HENEVER you produce a beauti- 
fully printed catalog for one of your 
customers, you can be sure that your 
printing will gain its full measure of 
enthusiastic attention if it is bound in 
a Molloy Made Cover. Furthermore, 
its pulling power for your customer 
will be immeasurably greater, encourag- 
ing him to return to you for his next 
catalog. In short, Molloy Made Covers 
help you to lift your fine printing out 
of the competitive class. 
Take the case of the book shown here 


as an example. In a letter to us, the 
manufacturers state that they have re- 


ceived numerous compliments on the 
book from their customers. Every word 
of praise for the book is added prestige 
for the printer, making it easier for him 
to sell the next catalog. 


Printers who have recommended 
Molloy Made Covers know that we 
gladly extend every help to the printer 
in the way of sketches and samples to 
help him secure orders. Molloy quality 
is supreme, but Molloy prices are ex- 
ceptionally moderate. Write us full de- 
tails as to size, number of pages, and 
character of product on your next cat- 
alog prospect, and let us help. 


Molloy Made Covers are made only by 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2863 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 
1820 West 38th Street, Los Angeles 


300 Madison Avenue, New York 
Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London, England 


Commercial Covers (9) for Every Purpose 
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“Folders and booklets— 
why?” 


Asks your customer 


HE advertisement at the 
right tells him why. 

It shows how such advertis- 
ing works, slowly—but surely. 

It tells him why he should 
begin to advertise zow. 

It suggests ways of distribut- 
ing folders and booklets with- 
out spending money for postage. 

This is a typical Warren ad- 
vertisement—one of a series 
addressed to business men. 

This series is now appearing 
in the principal newspapers of 
forty-five cities. 

This advertising is helping to 
build a wider market for better 
printing—the kind that is prof- 
itable to your customer —and 
profitable to you. 





“He takes a long time 
to make up his mind” 


‘OU have heard it said of a 

thousand men, “He takes 
a long ume to make up his 
mind.” 


You have heard it said about 
men you know and about men 
you never saw. Ic 1s true of 
nearly all men—true of some 
men who pride themselves that 
they make quick decisions, Ask 
their wives or their partners. 


If you expect to do business 
with men and wo:aen who take 
plenty of time before deciding 
to buy—begin early. 


Use printed booklets, folders, 
and illustrated letters to explain 
your business to these people. 
If you sel! a business service to 
business men, consider a house 
magazine to be mailed at inter- 
vals. If you sell over the retail 
counter, remember that the 
package insert to be slipped 
into every package you deliver 
costs nothing for postage and 
can be applied to any line of 
goods you carry. 


better 


When you mail your monthly 
statements co people im their 
homes, bear in mind that these 
envelopes will carry circulars 
describing things thatyou sell or 
do, at no extra cost for mailing. 

Begin early. Use printing. 
Print well. If vou plan your 
printing on the theory that 
most people are slow to make 
up their minds, you cannot lose. 
You will help the slow thinkers 
decide, and ihe quick thinkers 
can decide as well after reading 
your message as they can after 
reading another's message. 

A good printer can help you 
a lot if he understands that you 
are seriously engaged on a defi- 
nite plan to build your business 
with better printing. 

As for help in planning differ- 
ent kinds of direct advertising 
work, we can place in your 
hands some books that will not 
only help in the execution of 
the work but will assist you to 
explain the principle of it to 
vour business associates. 


« sample way to prepare fective dcee 
nel advercisin; py ee: 


a series of 


paper books Boots pbiuned by by SD. Wien Company. 


food 
better 
printing 


nas the 


ane Soae Wontan mcie than o> ey 


out cost to you, from 


ore en wir! 
diveibuter of Warren's Standard Printing 
‘apers. 


$. D WARREN COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 





WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 








(DISTRIBUTER’S NAME) 
[= | 








S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 101 Mitx Street, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


All Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding. 





THE WARREN STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS ARE 


WARREN’S LUSTRO 
Glossy coated for highest quality half-tone work 
either in color or black and white. 

WARREN’S CAMEO 
Dull coated paper for artistic half-tone printing. 
Its surface reflects no light. Also made in cover 
and postcard weights. 
WARREN’S WARRENTOWN COATED BOOK 
Glossy coated especially developed for process 
color printing in fine books and catalogs. 
WARREN’S CUMBERLAND COATED BOOK 
A generally popular, relatively inexpensive glossy 
coated paper for half-tone printing. 


WARREN’S SILKOTE 
An inexpensive semi-dull surface paper, noted for 
its practical printing qualities. Also made in post- 
card weight. 
WARREN’S LIBRARY TEXT 
An English finish paper taking medium screen half- 
tones satisfactorily and without glare. 
WARREN’S OLDE STYLE 

A watermarked antique finish paper which lends 
dignity and distinction to book work devoted to 
type and simple line illustrations. 

WARREN’S PRINTONE 
A semi-coated paper especially suited to large 
edition work requiring half-tones. 


WARREN’S CUMBERLAND SUPER BOOK 
A super-calendered paper of standard quality for 
half-tone illustrations, line cuts and text. 
WARREN’S CUMBERLAND MACHINE BOOK 
A moderately priced machine finish paper of the 
first quality, suitable for large editions. 
WARREN’S THINTEXT 
For thin editions. 1184 pages to the inch, 
WARREN’S INDIA 
For extra-thin editions. 1420 pages to the inch. 
WARREN’S WARRENFOLD 
Strong coated book. Strong body, good folding 
qualities, smooth, even printing surface. 
WARREN’S OFFSET 
For offset and letterpress printing. 
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“New Ideas in 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





me NEA F 
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Have you seen our five beautiful new lines? 


Strathmore Charcoal Deckle Edge Announcements 
Bannockburn Deckle Edge Announcements 
Chesterlyn Announcements 
Earlington Deckle Edge Announcements 
Dilcol Announcements 


le you have not received these samples, you should write for them at once. 
They merit your inspection. This is the season for announcements and greet- 
ings. The alert printer is now out seeking this kind of business. It is profitable. 


Our line of Announcements and Greetings embrace a large variety of sizes, 
styles and colors. Look over the following sample portfolios which you 
should find in our Sample Cabinet. 


ADVENT DILCOL STRATHMORE DECKLE EDGE WRITING 
ALEXANDRA JAPAN EARLINGTON DECKLE EDGE STRATHMORE DE LUXE 
BANNOCKBURN DECKLE EDGE PARAMOUNT TELANIAN SUPERFINE 
CANTERBURY DECKLE EDGE SEASONABLE TOPNOTCH 
CHESTERLYN STRATHMORE BROCHURE UTILITY 

STRATHMORE CHARCOAL 


P. M. GREETING CARDS AND ENVELOPES W. X. Y. Z. CARDS AND ENVELOPES 





orders for Announcements, Envelopes, Greeting Cards, etc., in special sizes 
and styles to meet individual or special requirements. Any suitable paper 


[ We are equipped in our Manufacturing Department to execute promptly | 
or board from our stocks may be utilized in making up such special orders. 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


517-525 SOUTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 
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BUCKEYE COVER 


an Uniform ‘Product 


Nw quality in paper is more essential to 
the printer or advertiser than uniformity. 
Because paper-making is not an exact science, 
but still partakes of the nature of an art, uni- 
formity is difficult of attainment. No two lots 
of paper were ever exactly the same. 


Recent developments and improvements in 
our manufacturing facilities justify us in saying 
to the users of paper that an even greater 
uniformity than has been maintained in the 


The Founder : 
Dib grea past can now be promised. 


1821 — 1895 


Users of the famous Buckeye Cover are assured 

of superior quality and have the comfort of 

knowing that the paper will be substantially 
Ma etataias the same as that previously used. 


Standardization on Buckeye Cover is the prac- 
tice in many large establishments. 


To users of paper who will be so good as to write us, using 
business letter-heads, we will gladly send without charge our 
large Buckeye Cover Suggestion Box, No. 6. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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VELVETONE 


SEMI-DULL- Easy to Print 


We announce with pleasure that our monthly contests, for skill in advertising and printing, 
will be continued. $200 each month is awarded to the printer and the advertising man who 
Jointly produce the best work on Cantine’s Papers. There is no fee for entering—simply 
send us samples of all work you produce on any Cantine Paper. Winners for Fuly— 
Bebout Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and Robinson-Eschner Advertising Company, 
Erie, Pa.—for their excellent work on bulletin S-60, the beautiful and effective catalog of Erie 
Steam Shovel Company, Erie, Pa., printed on Cantine’s Ashokan No. 1 Enamel. 


OR nearly forty years we have been manufacturing 
coated papers exclusively. Specialization has enabled 
us to make papers of exceptional qualities. 


Our ‘‘Velvetone,’’ for example, gives those beautiful 
velvety soft halftone effects obtained from dull-finished 
stock. Yet, due to the Cantine ‘‘semi-dull-coating”’ 
process, Velvetone can be ‘‘made-ready’’ and printed 
much more easily than other papers of this character. 
This means economy. Nevertheless, Velvetone costs no 
more than ordinary dull-coated papers. Try Velvetone 
and get better results at lower net cost. 


Printers are invited to write for valuable suggestions on the use of 
dull-finished papers. Cantine’s Coated Papers are made to meet all 
requirements of good halftone and color printing. Carried in stock 
by leading dealers in principal cities. For catalog, together with par- 
ticulars of monthly contests, address The Martin Cantine Company, 
Saugerties, N. Y., Dept. 57. 


“ 9 COATED 
PAPERS 





CANFOLD ASHOKAN ESOPUS VELVETONE LitHo C.1S. 


SUPREME FOLDING RECULAI 
AND PRINTING QUALITY NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK NO. 2 ENAMEL BOOK SEM!-DULL - Easy co Print COATED ONE SIDE 
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Furnished for Your Convenience 
INDIVIDUALS who use, or who are responsible for the use of BYRON WESTON CO. business papers “‘at the 
office,” may now secure the same high grade papers, with envelopes to match, put up in convenient Cabinets. 
TuE B-W Stationery Cabinets supply the requirements of personal and semi-business writing. They are 
also especially commended for the correspondence of professional men. 


Byron Weston Co. Linen Record 


This Cabinet contains 250 sheets 714x101, and 250 envelopes 374x7)4 (known as our Confidential size). The paper is the 
same superlatively high grade as that employed by large financial, industrial and public institutions for making perma- 
nent records. It is especially adapted for pen scripts. 


Byron Weston Co. Defiance Bond 


This Stationery Cabinet contains 250 sheets 714 x 1014 and 250 envelopes 344 x 714. DEFIANCE Bonpisa first grade, all rag paper 
distinguished for its strength and dazzling whiteness. It is primarily a typewriter paper, but is also recommended for pen use. 


How to Order 


These cabinets are carried by printers, stationers and paper dealers. If you are not readily served, permit 
us to see that your wants are supplied. These B-W Stationery Cabinets make ideal man-to-man gifts. 


Stationery Sample Book 


We issue an interesting Stationery Sample Book which shows the above cabinets, Paper and Envelopes 
(that stick), in various weights and sizes, marginal rulings, manuscript covers, etc. Ask for a copy. 


BYRON WESTON CO. : Dalton, Massachusetts 
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“USE DILL & COLLINS—” 


TROUBLES vanish when Dill & leave the mill. The name Dill & 
Collins paper is running on the Collins stands for the finest in 
press. No need to load the ink printing papers. 
with dope. The pressman has There are seventeen standard 
confidence in Dill ©& Collins lines—uncoated and coated—one 
paper—pride in it—he knows for every printing job. If you 
the fine results it brings. haven’t complete samples, write 
Paper problems are solved for your nearest distributor at once. 
you—and every sheet inspected Dill © Collins Co., 112 N. 
—before Dill & Collins papers Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 


DILL & COLLINS }5-. 


MASTER MAKERS OF QUALITY PRINTING PAPERS 


> 


List of DILL & COLLINS Co.’s distributors and their offices 


Atlanta—The Chatfield & Woods Company New York City—Marquardt, Blake & Decker 
Baltimore—J. Francis Hock & Co. New York City—Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
Boston—John Carter & Co., Inc. Omaha—Carpenter Paper Co. 

Chicago—The Paper Mills’ Company Philadelphia—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
Chicago—Swigart Paper Company Philadelphia—Riegel & Co., Inc. 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company _Pittsburgh—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Cleveland—The Union Paper & Twine Co. Portland, Oregon—Blake, McFall Co. 
Concord, N. H.—John Carter & Co., Inc. Providence—John Carter & Co., Inc. 

Des Moines—Carpenter Paper Company Rochester—Geo. E. Doyle Company 
Detroit—The Union Paper & Twine Co. Sacramento, Calif.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Hartford—John Carter & Co., Inc. St. Louis—Acme Paper Company 
Indianapolis—C. P. Lesh Paper Company St. Paul—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
Jacksonville—Knight Bros. Paper Co. Salt Lake City—Carpenter Paper Co. 
Kansas City—Bermingham, Little & ProsserCo. | San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Los Angeles—Blake, Moffitt & Towne Seattle—American Paper Co. 
Milwaukee—The E. A. Bouer Company Springfield, Mass.—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Minneapolis—Minneapolis Paper Co. Tacoma—Tacoma Paper and Stationery Co. 


Washington, D. C.—J. Francis Hock & Co. 
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GENUINE 


hat 
q Vi is it? 

A material having many advantages 
over animal leather; can be had in any 
length, uniform width, weight, grain 
or color; is not affected 
by water or 
acid. 


Practically anything in which 

you would care to use leather—upholstering, 
kickpads, trunks, bags, book covers, tire 

p 5s ? 83 is ? 

and radiator coverings, sun visors, 

cases of all kinds, novelties, toys, 
goggles, camera bellows, 
Where p & lC:,. CRC. 

lL can you gebit? “a 





Any manufacturer, printer or dealer 
can furnish you with an item made of genuine 
Keratol if you demand it; and it 
will pay you to do so. 
Write usif you encounter 
difficulty. 


Costs much less than animal 
leather; cuts without waste; works up easily; 
great resistance to wear; beauty of 


finish; unharmed by gas, 
\N oil or grease. 





Get a sample of it; check up its adapt- 
ability to your needs; secure prices; know 
definitely whether you are using the 
best material today. Write us 
for sample and price stating 
ie purpose. Use this 

coupon. 





KERATOL 
MFG. CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


I would like to 
know more of genuine 
Keratol. 


THE KERATOL COMPANY —" 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. Firm...... 


Individual. 


Position...... 





The catalog 


Before anything else, the average 
buyer wants to be sure his catalog 
will go through the mail safely, 
reach its destination looking as 
fresh and attractive as when it 
was put in the envelope. 


HE customer who comes to you 

for catalog envelopes has prob- 
ably just spent several hundred, per- 
haps several thousand, dollars in 
pictures, paper, and printing. 

Whether he can save a fraction of 
a cent apiece on his envelopes is less 
important to him than whether or 
not his catalogs will reach their des- 
tination safely, and bring him back 
profitable orders. 

When this customer asks you what 
kind of envelope he should use, he 
puts squarely up to you a large 
measure of responsibility for the suc- 
cess or failure of that 


L— —™ | catalog. 
O When your 


recommendation 
is asked 
Tough reinforce- 


ment on the flap, When you are asked 
right where the 

strain comes. to recommend a good, 
safe envelope, show your customer 
the Improved Columbian Clasp. 
Almost any business man is quick 
to see the wisdom of entrusting his 
catalog only to a tough, strongly 
made envelope, amply reinforced 
where the strains come, equipped 
with a sturdy ciasp that doesn’t eas- 
ily pull out. 

If the catalog fits rather loosely in 
the envelope—and it invariably does 
—there is sure to be certain amount 
of “play.” This “‘play,”’or tendency 
of the catalog to slip to and fro the 
long way of the envelope, brings re- 
peated strain (1) on the clasp, (2) on 
flap where the tongue passes through. 

Firmly anchored at four points in 
the double thickness of the seam, the 
Improved Columbian Clasp doesn’t 
pull out easily—while the Improved 
Columbian flap, being strongly rein- 
forced, resists the tendency to tear 
under repeated pulls. 


“What is an envelope’s job?” 
Under such headings as ‘‘ What is an 
envelope’s job?” and “The four- 
round fight for your catalog,” 
double-page advertisements in Sys- 
tem, Mailbag, Printers’ Ink 


























envelope 





Monthly, and Printers’ 
Ink Weekly tell some- 
thing of the ordeals 
through which the cat- 
alog envelope must pass 
in its journey through 
the mails. 

All too often the man 
who sends out hundreds 
or thousands of catalogs 
gives little thought to 
the journey those cata- 
logs must take after 
they leave his office, or 
the strenuous treat- 
ment they are apt to 
receive en route. 

In the sender’s office, 
the catalog is handled 





tenderly as something This is the envelope now being used by up-to-the-minute 
prized. In the office of business houses, stores, factories and mail order concerns 


the man who receives 


to deliver catalogs, papers and smallarticles of merchandise 
safely. The envelope pictured is the sturdy Improved 


it, the book may leada Columbian Clasp. It is made of high-grade Jute paper, 
restful existence, repos- _ exceedingly tough and strong. 


ing peacefully on a 
shelf or in a file between the times 
it is consulted. 

But it’s a long jump between those 
two offices, and if some of the good 
people who thoughtlessly consign 
their precious catalogs to ‘‘cheap”’ 








Improved COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPES 


are made in thirty-one useful sizes. They are 
used for sampling, for over-the-counter deliv- 
eries in retail stores, and for mailing nearly 
everything that’s mailable. 

They are made by the United States Envelope 
Company, the world’s largest manufacturers of 
envelopes. Order Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelopes through your regular jobber. If he 
hasn’t them, write the United States Envelope 
Co., Springfield, Mass., and you will be put 
in touch with a nearby distributor. 


BRANCHES 
Location Division 
Worcester, Mass. 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford,Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, II. National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. CentralStates Envelope Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Envelope Co. 


Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes are 
endorsed by users everywhere as the 
best merchandise envelopes 








envelopes could follow them on that 
journey and see what they encounter, 
they’d solemnly raise their right 
hands and say in heartfelt tones 
“Never again.”’ 


Who gets blamed when 
the catalog doesn’t arrive 


Well, sometimes the post office. 
Sometimes the sender takes the 
blame unto himself and resolves not 
to repeat the mistake. And again, 
there are times when he puts the 
blame squarely up to the man who 
sold him the envelopes that failed. 


Sometimes it is well to remind 
your customer that a cheap envelope 
may prove the most expensive item 
of his catalog cost. Not often, we 
think, will the buyer fail to thank 
the stationer or printer who points 
out the wisdom of using an envelope 
that will do its work—and do it well. 

After his careful preparation, after 
money is spent on engravings, printing 
and postage, after hopes are built of orders 
to come and profits to be made—who 
wants to lose out in the home stretch—as 
the catalog goes through the mail? 
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yy Jhe Tuscan Handy 
i): Dummy Set. 


Get that idea on paper 
while it’s hot! This dummy 
set will be the handiest 
thing in your desk. 25 
dummy covers—11 colors 
—2 weights. Just the thing 
for you who are planning 
and selling direct adver- 
tising and printing ~ ~~ ~~ 





These helpful dummies are made of TUSCAN COVER 
—a smooth, clean, antique finish paper. The colors 
are so varied that TUSCAN readily lends itself to the 
display of agricultural implements or lingerie. And 
strength —a vital requisite in cover stock —is found in 
a high degree in TUSCAN 2 ceo cH CHD CHD CHD 





Send for your Handy Dummy Set today 
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(Me The PENINSULAR PAPER COMPANY 
a MAKERS OF UNCOMMON COVER PAPERS 
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SPARTAN 


TYPE METALS | 


SPARTAN 


" TYPE METALS 














\ 


aX Are Uniform, Economical 


: and Extremely Durable 
Tin, lead and antimony carefully 
alloyed under the supervision of an expert 
metallurgist assure this. 


Forty years of experience in the processes 
of type metal manufacture have taught us 


Magnets ot Attention many things— all incorporated in Spartan. 


for 

h ene can test for yourself the attention value of good Linotype | Typograph Ludlow = Monotype 
illustrations. Thumb slowly through any magazine and Stereotype Autoplate Compositype 

notice how you stop and read the advertisements that are : 

well illustrated. Good illustrations are attention magnets. All Special Feed Bars 


They draw reader interest to your product. MERCHANT & EVANS co. 


Let our art and photo-engraving departments 


help you illustrate. PHILADELPHIA 
CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO. | Since 1866 


KALAMAZOO,MICHIGAN. 





























Get acquainted with our line of 
Have Enough Locks 1925 cALENDAR 
PADS 
49 Sizes—12 Styles 


Let us mail you Catalogue and Price List today 





The quickest Pe © | nila 
possible way to fi 4 “3 | 1925 JANUARY 1925 
lock a small job : ° SUN | MON | TUE | WED | THU | FRI | SAT 


form-- ing. Fi | 
sth erat anbor ‘ First. | Full. | Last. | NewM. | 2 3 
Ast-3st | Sth 1th 24th 


gs | 9 | 10 
ai | 12 | 13 | 14| 15 | 16 | 17 
18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 22 | 23 | 24 
25 | 26 | 27 | 28| 29 | 30 | 31 


We know of a shop where the men stood FIRST MONTH 

around and waited for Job Locks, when ! — 
they were all in use, rather than use other Send us copy of your special pads and twelve-sheet 
types of quoins and furniture which they calendar and we will quote you by return mail. 
had. The proprietor of that shop dis- ———————— 

covered that it was a saving in more ways 


than one to have plenty of M. & W. Job Goodwin Bros. Printing Co. 


Locks on hand. Manufacturers of Calendar Pads 


MORGANS & WILCOX MEG. CO. ain ccs raaaee 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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List of 


Butler Divisions 


Cw 


J. W. BUTLER_PAPER COMPANY 
icago 
STANDARD PAPER COMPANY 
Milwaukee 
McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY 
inneapolis 
McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY 
t. Paul 
McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY 
Duluth 


BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 
etroit 


LY), CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER COMPANY 
i i ky mi Grand Rapids 
ee Oe al Yy AMERICAN PAPER MILLS CORPORATION 
ree = h New York 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY PAPER COMPANY 
St. Louis 
MISSOURI-INTERSTATE PAPER COMPANY 
Kansas City 
tatniiiaees PAPER COMPANY 
alias 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 
Fort Worth 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 
Houston 
BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 
Denver 
SIERRA PAPER COMPANY 
Los Angeles 
PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY 
an Francisco 
PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY 
Fresno 
ENDICOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Portland, Ore. 
MUTUAL PAPER COMPANY 
Seattle 
BUTLER AMERICAN PAPER COMPANY 
icago 
A sketch of the old Butler Paper Mill at St. Charles, Ill., PATTEN COMPANY, LTD. 
the first paper mill in the West Honolulu 


Butler - then and now 


In the eighty years since the first Butler entered the paper business, 
the Butler organization has found an opportunity for service to printers 
far greater than the mere making of paper. Q That opportunity was the 
standardization of paper. Butler was a pioneer—a leader—in estab- 
lishing Standard Brands. Q And Butler Brands today stand as leaders 
in value. Each Butler paper goes forth with the full responsibility 
of the Butler organization behind it. It is carefully, conscientiously, 
definitely made to represent the most for the money. It is backed 
by the sincere pledge, “If this paper does not make good, we will.” 
































THE SYMBOL OF 
EIGHTY YEARS’ SERVICE 
TO PRINTERS 
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Turn Costs Into Profits 


Speed up composition and cut down operating 
expenses. Saw your linotype slugs, electros, 
brass rule, etchings, furniture, etc., on a 


BOICE-CRANE 
Composing Room Saw 


An extremely efficient and dependable machine. Excel- 
lently ade ipted to outside mortising and grooving. Attach- 
ments for mitering, drilling, routing, grinding and sanding. 


Table 13”x 16”; height 13”; diameter of saws 6"; bronze 
or ball-bearing saw arbor; motor 4 h.p. ball-bearing; pica 
gauge reads up to 52 picas by nonpareils. 

Price of machine with bronze bearing saw arbor, pica gauge, 
rip guide, cut-off guide, saw guard, two saws, wrench, screw 


ce Gs le Ge ae ate $ 135.00 
W.B. & J. E. BOICE, Dept. I.P.91, Toledo, Ohio 
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Many of the World’s Largest Manufacturers 


Come to Us for. Their Pictorial Publicity 


PETERS-MORSE Mfg. Corp. 


i 


—_ for instance 


HE Peters Adding and Listing Machine is used exten- 


sively i in some of the largest commercial institutions in 


America and foreign countries. 


This compact, large capacity, 


“YOUR 


portable machine is made to 
high standards and requires 
better than average skill to por- 
tray the many advantageous 
features of its construction. 


The Ithaca Engraving Com- 
pany prepares the pictorial 
publicity for the Peters Adding 
Machine. 


I 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
[ate ieee NEW YORK 


oe 
Jonni 
re 
[ivmcamenimnnt| 


STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UN TOL D™ 
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This Small Ruling Machine 


of Unequalled Working Capacity Should 
Be Installed Also in Your Printing Office 


The “Small Reinhardt” Jobbing Disc Ruling 
Machine performs an additional machine for 
every printer. Ruling, cutting, perforating and 
crinkling is done alike in perfect quality. The 
machine increases output of your printing 
office, reduces your costs and pays for itself 
quickly in consequence of its greatest possible per- 
fection as regards construction and production. 


Cross Lines Should Never be Printed 
Rule the Cross Lines on the Small Reinhardt! 
Write for illustrated circular and price list. 


G. E. Reinhardt, Dept. Forste & Tromm 


Leipzig-Connewitz, 114 C Germany 


























Deutsche Feinschleif 


G. m.b. H. 
BERLIN-REINICKENDORF 


Thuner Strasse 47 (Germany) 








Manufacturers of SPARE PARTS 
for COMPOSING MACHINES 








Our 


SPACEBANDS 


with rivetless sleeves and with 
slides ground inside are the 
best in the world. 


HIGHEST PRECISION 
HIGHEST DURABILITY 


Agents and Representatives Wanted 
Cable Address: Feinschliff Berlin-Reinickendorf 


CODE A. B. C. 5th EDITION 
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“They (linched the Sale 
for Me, Said the ‘Printer 





“It was a booklet job so closely speci- 
fied that about the only flexible thing 
was the paper stock which had to be 


‘similar to sample in weight and finish.’ 


“I knew four or five other plants were in 
on the estimate and frankly it looked like 
trying for the order on selling prompt 
production and service without an edge 
on price. And I wanted that order. 


“Then I thought of that West Virginia 


Reference Book, and there was the answer! 


“When I took away the order the buyer 
said, ‘You must be trying to lose money 
on this,’ which indicated to me that the 
Westvaco brand submitted and my cost on 
it made a combination no competitor ap- 
proached. Hereafter the Reference Book 
and Mill Price List will be reached for first.” 





We rather expected that such experiences 
would arise, when printers put to use the 
Reference Book of Westvaco Mill Brand 
Papers and the Mill Price List. With 
a daily output of 1,200 tons of pulp 
and paper, the West Virginia Pulp & 


Paper Co. is certain to gain advantages in 


manufacturing which are passed along to 


the buyer. That will be your experience. 











Ask a salesman about the Reference 
Book and Mill Price List, or if you 


want them immediately, phone or write 


Bradner Smith & Company 


333 South Desplaines Street, Chicago, Illinois Telephone, Monroe 7370 
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The DOYLE Electric Sheet Heater 


PREVENTS OFFSET (Patented ) ELIMINATES STATIC 
For All Makes of Printing Presses 


Enter our order for two Dele = Boctric Sheet Heaters, dupli- negli ly rush a Doyle Heater for 22-inch Kelly Fross. same type 
cates of those furnished Augus' s furnished last month for our Miehle Vertical Pre 
September 16, 1924. STEVENS ‘@ , PaPER Co. March 20,1924, THE OCEAN ACCIDENTCorP., ew! York City. 
Greenwich, N.Y. 
rward ae a heater exactly the same as furnished us 


Attached order for four aaSionsl pemners complete Doyle on {Fost 15 4. > 
Electric Equipment for our entire plan February 29, aiig THE REMINGTON PxG. C0.» ence, R.I. 
Ww Cc Ill 
scosivsetia Suc tie vd 2 eigae Lrox sgadieseitcies tua Furnish us immediately « one — for Miller Feeder, exactly 
Please send us one more 18-inch heater same as last. like one delivered last NELA PREss, 
January 29,1924. THE JOHNSON TIN FoIL Co., St. Louis, Mo. September 13, 1924. Cleveland, Ohio 


Ask a Printer Who Owns Some 
THE J. E. DOYLE CO., 310 Lakeside, N. W., CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of 
THE DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER for Removing Lint 
THE DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTOR for Better Piaten Work 


SOLD BT RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 














cn ~TIP-TOP” Reduce the High Cost 


The Latest and Most 


improved Job Press of Make- Ready 


SIZES 

1 4 . . . 
we a sheila nine Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
= appcesagene ogg important element in the cost of the job; 


build, runs noiseless. Spee 
Leo? Sekecy etlicay. wane inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 
—— is ——. _ for 
alftones. Prices as low as "i i 

pretence rong Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 
Guaranteed prompt supply They lower the cost of production. 
of parts—prompt delivery— 
easy terms. 


HOFFMANN Dinse, Page & Company 


Type & Engraving Co. 725 S. La Salle St., Chicago —Tel, Harrison 7185 


annie Plants for Printers and Book Binders. 114 E. 13th St., N.Y. City 











M E ller Truck 
THE MULSAP LisrEREsS | [Motses Expansion Roller Trucs 


i They are Noiseless 

| ‘i They Expand and Contract 

| Mi A real improvement 
for any roller. 


They Save 50% 


Set of 6 


A oe with regular steel Fad same roller raised to ex 8x12C&P., $7.70 
pal reigge a hpeopenlncy poe type height . Set of 6 
A HAND MACHINE for printing mailing lists in a continuous strip the rollers to ribbots. "> ting of rollers. 10x15C.&P., 7.70 
directly from type as set in your own galleys. You can use the label Set of 6 
op “sonra se a ota — ee , ate WRITE FOR USER REFERENCES 12x18C.&P., 8.80 
scares Later nuanced tnd mtaer emoeen toro HALF THE INK CAN BE SAVED | Setof 8 
still use proof sheets for bookkeeping. Send for further details and prices. 1412x22C.&P., 11.00 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS, Greenfield, Mass. Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 


Ask your dealer or sent direct. 100 N. Larchmont, Los Angeles, Cal. 









































ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


OF THE ADAPTABILITY OF 


» HORTON “S3"* PULLEYS 


THE ONLY WHOLLY SATISFACTORY 
CHANGE OF SPEED MECHANISM 














YOUR PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 


THE “A” TYPE COUNTERSHAFT Products of the 
Model “ AN” HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ApyjustaB_e Hancers— Or Rinc Bearincs Cable Address ““HORTOKUM” MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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We Mail 


EVERY WEEK 


to 5000 Printers 





10 Samples oi 
aN WY a) a, Paper and Card- 
~ fey be board 


SAMPLES OF 


meer woos WW) 6 JOBS and 
_— SECONDS 


Complete Description, Price, 
Size, etc., is printed on a sample 
of actual stock offered. 


\ 
\ 


¢ | 


aS, 


Every lot is a bargain and is stock 
used in every printing shop. 


A Postal puts you on our Mailing List for Weekly Samples. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 


National Distributors of Paper Mill Jobs 
CLEVELAND, O. MIDDLETOWN, O. 


Branch Offices 


Detroit, Mich. Cincinnati, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. 
’ Phone— Cadillac 0600 ’Phone— Main 650 ’Phone— Olive 9197 
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Chis Masterpiece / 


Mr. John F. Earhart one of the 
foremost authorities on color in 
the United States will shortly finish 
what he considers his greatest work 
--a color plan, which can be used 
daily as a guide in the selection of 
correct color combinations. 


It will be based on the laws of 
color harmony --laws which Mr. 


Earhart has studied all his life. 


The plan will be simple--not 
overburdened with theories and 
technicalities. The first edition will 
be limited to four thousand copies. 
Of these nearly a thousand have 
already been reserved. 


The plan will sell for ten dollars 
and will be ready for delivery about 
December 15. 


Mr. Earhart wes no 
introduction. His" Har- 
monizer””’ an olor 
Printer”’ are still prized 
by the fortunate i 
who own them. This You may send in your reserva- 


last and greatest work 
will be prized even more. 


The Feicke Printing Company 


| 424-436 Pioneer Street 


tion now. 








Cincinnati, Ohio 





ESTABLISHED 


Artists 
) Oa grave rs 
Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 
Lead Mold Process 


512 -522 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 
wl, 


Van 











All-Steel Galley Cabinets 


for Storage Purposes 
No. 200— Holds 100 834x13” Galleys; 4 tier; number $35 00 
e 


strips opposite runs; finished in dark green enamel 


No. 208—Same as the above, but holds 100 Pressed $ 
Steel Galleys 614 x 23!0” 45.00 


CHICAGO METAL MFG. COMPANY 


3724 S. ROCKWELL STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























How Do You Dress 
Your Customers’ 


OU are responsible for the appearance— the important 

“first impression’”—of your stationery customer’s 
mail. Are you handling this by the commonplace methods 
and specifications that throw your work into heart-eating 
competition with every price-cutter, or are you getting 
an edge by offering the features of distinctiveness, 
novelty and quality that Western States Envelope 
Service puts into your hands? 


Get acquainted with this fen million quick-action 

stock, embracing —ready made— every money- 

making staple and hundreds of other styles that 

most factories call “special order stuff.” New 
Price List No. 27 covers them all. 


f\ VA Neale) South Water 
r 

Slates fore 
Envelope Co. Milwaukee 


Wisconsin 
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“EVERY DAY OF USE 


Proves the Dependability of 


Anderson High Speed Folders” 





It is after a long period of high speed folding service that you really 
appreciate the superior qualities of the Anderson. 


The low up-keep cost — the elimination of spoilage—the accuracy 
of the folds—the ease of setting and the variety of forms that can 
be handled on this machine is amazing. The folding speed is the 
same on all sheet sizes up to 25x38”. 


Let us know that you are interested so we can explain more fully 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Builders of High Grade Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
3225-31 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











It Makes Ink Print 
Smooth and Clean 


UR TICCO Non-Offset 
Compound has met with 
instant success and pressmen tell 
us that it is the most perfect neu- 
tral non-offset compound on the 
market. It prevents sticking to- 
gether of printed sheets and does 
away with offsetting and picking. 
Ticco Non-Offset Compound makes ink 


print smooth and clean. Try it! 


Send for sample. 
Be Sure to Get Our Monthly Blotter! 


TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO 
& PRINTING INKS for ALL Purposes 


Main Office: hp Service Office: 
26-30 Front Street ae! 13 So. 3rd Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. s St. Louis, Mo. 














Specify 
Donnisond 


GUMMED PAPER 


—It’s Re-order Insurance — 


“GUMMED paper is only as good as its 

gumming ” — that’s why Dennison’s 
Gummed Papers are unexcelled. The 
Line includes three gummings which take 
care of every purpose. 


Fisu: Strongly adhesive. Especially 
suitable for use on uneven surfaces — 
rough woods, woolens, and cloth of all 
kinds. 


DeExtTRINE: An improved dextrine 
gumming. Good adhesive strength. 
Adapted for use on glass and other 
smooth surfaces. 


Non-Biockinc: The gumming we 
especially recommend for general label 
work because of its excellent adhesive 
quality, quickness of tack, and_ its 
non-blocking feature. Labels made 
from it will not have the annoying 
tendency to block or stick together. 
Look for this trade-mark. 














tu be sure you're getting 
Dennison’s Non-Blocking 
Gummed Paper 


The Dennison Line comprises a wide 
variety of white and colored papers. 

Stocked by the leading Wholesale 
Paper Dealers. 


Department to I. P. 
Dennison MANUFACTURING Co., 
Framingham, Massachusetts. 

Please send me further information about 
Dennison Gummed Papers, and tell me where | 
can get them. 


INGER eosin. ay te eeraree cater idve kale enki 
Street and No 


Citvor awit cies cease on eacntl 
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There is only one ENGRAVING 


That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 








STRAIT’S PERFECTION GAUGE PIN 
This pinis easily and quickly placed in position, 
and can be quickly and accurately moved; 
fastens to top or draw sheet only, no damage 
being done to under sheets or packing. 


—, 
= 
—_ —— - 
Pat. 3-4-24 
Sold by Leading Dealers or direct 


H. H. STRAIT, Manufacturer - - - Overland, Missouri 





EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. Gas, Gasolene or Electric Heated. Don’t buy a toy outfit, 
and expect success. Complete outfits, $160.00 up. 

Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letiers from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 





American Steel Chase Co. 


Manufacturers of 


HERCULES PRODUCTS FOR 
THE PRINTING TRADE 


Electric-welded Steel Chases | Order direct or 
Beaded Pressed Steel Galleys | from any dealer 
Form Trucks, Brass Rule 122 Centre St. 
“Amscol” Cleaning Fluid New Work 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable. 
Sheets, 534x 94 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 














Fine Engraved 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note : We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the 
card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Our new 
line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 
KING CARD COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 
149-57 North 12th Street - ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for 
Samples. 





VELLUMS AND FABRICS 


for Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 


Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls. 


Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc. 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 











‘a 


OIYP 


THE BEST , 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


IN THE 
MARKET 
Write for Sample Sheet. 
Expert Makers: 


American Brass & Wood Type Co. 
1800 E. New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen 

Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Stereotype, 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. World Building 
Chicago New York 





























JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


“The Cover House” 
219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


We Carry in Stock: 


132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 
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SN WuLWATE,s 


WATERMARKED 


BOND 


A Strong 
Selling Argument 


When you recommend checks 
on National Safety Paper, your 
judgment is backed by the majority 
of banks and trust companies in 
financial centers throughout the 
country. 

They use National Safety Paper 
because it gives them and a The “Money It Saves 


depositors the best check protec- . 
tion known. Is Profit 


George La Monte & Son HE DOLLARS you save your 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made in Canada by 





clients by using Stillwater 
Bond are dollars added to their 
profits. And adding to their 





George La Monte & Son, Ltd., Toronto. profits means future business and 


future profits for you. 


Stillwater Bond is fine in appear- 
ance, strong, smooth of surface 
and even in texture. Yet, with 
this high quality, its price is low. 





It is made in white and in a variety 
of useful shades, each with envel- 
opes to match. And every sheet is 
watermarked. 

Standardize on Stillwater for 


every bond paper use. It means 
true satisfaction and economy. 








Write today for the Stillwater 
portfolio. cAlso for free envelope 
stuffers ready for your imprint. 


Manufactured by 


THE PEERLESS PAPER CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


THE POTTER PROOF PRESS 


is recognized as standard proofing equipment 
Your Near Neighbor Probably Has One 


To satisfy yourself whether it is the press you want, visit 
your neighbor. Ask to see, and note the quality of some 
run-of-the-hook proofs. Inquire about the upkeep on a 
Potter. Run the press yourself and see how easy it operates. 
These are important things to investigate before you buy. The 


Potter is not a cheap proof press, but its performance through 
a period of years makes it the most economical in the end. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 South Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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PROPERLY REBUILT MOTORS | 
Save You Money 


You can save at least 30' 





- '% of your equipment investment 
by purchasing guarantee ed rebuilt motors and generators. 
This saving is just as important to you as increased orders and production. 


Write for Bulletin P.I.27 
THE FUERST-FRIEDMAN COMPANY :: CLEVELAND, OHIO 





[———DUNHAM-WATSON CO-———_4 


Successors to 


Frederick erick J Dunham 


penta ee Link 
QRiBES 
Ditiet INKS 


4415S mop ty — 


Correct Keyboard | 


Fingering John S. —_— 





A system of fingering the Linotype 
keyboard for the acquirement of 
speed in operating. Also contains 
a few suggestions to the beginner 
as to the handling of the machine. 





PRICE 


60c 











THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 














Chicago, 






















DUQUUUNNUOQNQOQONQN40040000000080NNEOEEGOLEELEOEOOOEEOOOOUOUUUOOUUOOOOUUOUOOUOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGOONOONONAdgnONeeEONbEOENEELEETU 
To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 
Cleveland 


TTT 






With the holid ing, 
PRINTER SALESMEN here's your chance Yo male $15 10 
extra rca selling our 

«+ If You Can Use - + "commercial greeti 





greeting 
cards and folders in addition to 
An Extra Thousand?! 720 ee ee ae ode 
tinctive in design, buy 
unusually large quantities. We fur- 
nish ere portfolio with samples free. Liberal weekly commission. Time is 
short. Send three references for samples with the understanding that you will 
return them if they don’t look capable of earning these commissions for you. 


FEDERAL ART GUILD, 323 Fifth Avenue, So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 


LINOTYPE or INTERTYPE MOTORS 


We sell new or used individual gear drive complete motor equipments A.C. 
or D.C. When towns change current or plants move their machines we will buy 
the motors that have to be discarded because of current changed. Our stock of 

ee 


used motors varies from 80 to 100 





Write us on any Linotype or Ded pai hiade motor proposition you may have and receive our attrac- 


tive offer on new 





‘iber Pinions, straight or helical. for all motors. Special discounts on quantity orders. 


ALL MOTORS SOLD BY US ARE GUARANTEED 


WILLIAM REID & CO., 537 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
































isa 





thorough treatise on the 


principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 


<ithis *]22 book 








It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 





@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 


of work—is constructively determined. It gives him 


“reasons.” He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “‘why” it is bad, 
and improve it. Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 


illustrated in this $1.25 book. Why should you pay more? 
Know “WHY’’ and you'll know “HOW” 


Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Book Department 


Name 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, II. 


Here’s my $1.25; send *“*Design & Color in Printing”’ to 








Street 





City State 
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’ 

Even for utility letterheads, forms, 
and mailing-pieces, your customers 
can afford a Strathmore quality. It 
means an increase in effectiveness, 
none in cost. The name of this 
grade is— 


Blandford 
Bona 


Strathmore puts Strathmore quality into a vari- 
ety of printing and letter papers. Why not make 
it a rule to offer your customers the Strath- 
more grade? Send the coupon for sample 
book and sample sheets of Blandford Bond. 
STRATHMORE PAPER Co., Mittineague, Mass. 


STRATHMORE 


EXPRESSIVE LETTER PAPERS 
are part of the picture 





Tr 
‘ oa ii 


7 
Cc trathmore 
Town 
STATIONERY 














Strathmore Town Stationery 


Twelve leading designers and typograph- 
ers contributed their ‘‘ideal letterheads’’ 
for 16 different types of business and in- 
. stitutions. The mosthelpful and complete 
~ oe hy | lita n, V9 aa kind. Size,9x 12. <—e 
' ‘Se i- .f i Vike toa vertising menand advertising epart- 
S1 RATHMORE TOWN! a ' Kise ae i «fey ey ments,—together with sample packet of 
— where quality papers ; sieeibCeter’~-} amy Parchment and the Ernst & 
i ala - Se 4, aire rnst Cost Chart. Attach this coupon to 

are pai tof the pic ture ; Be: Ica your letterhead. 





STRATHMORE PAPER CO. 


Jend for the Portfolio and Sample Facket _ 


a Address 
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BOOK BINDING 


Size 6 x 834”; 425 pages. Attractively 
bound in cloth; gold stamped 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid 


The information contained in this 
book is worth many times its price 


CWO DPR I GWHF OD PMI TWOP D CPW SWF OD CP WAS CADW GWOT OD PMA GWOT OMT OD 


By John J. Pleger 


Get Entire Bookbinding 
Business Between 
Two Covers 


“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date 
book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. 
It covers both hand and machine operation in plain 
and understandable language. Every operation en- 
tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of 
books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- 
press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, 
marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling 
are comprehensively explained and illustrated. 
Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both 
halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to 
grasp the most minute details of the bookbinding 
art understandingly. 

This compilation is a complete revision of the first edition 
of “Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and embraces 
the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast 
experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been 
pronounced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the 
bookbinding and printing art. 


- Forwarding 


*: Loose Leaf Binders 


., Finishing 


ete ce 
(street og, 200 COoy, 


. Foreword 


" Paper Operations 


* Sheet Work 


. Stamping and Embossing - 


* Care of Books 


Chapter Titles ~ 


To Printers 
Binding Definitions 


Manifold Work 
Forwarding Preliminaries 
Decoration of Book Edges F 
Punching 
Hand Tooling 


Edge Gilding 
Marbling 


Some Inconsistencies in 
Bookbinding 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


°S 
§ 
«: 
: 
; 


: 
; 











IMPOSITION 


A Handbook for Printers 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while illustrations, its 
principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the fundamental principles underlying 


imposition. 


explanations of regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. 


explained are these: 


Forms for Platen Press 


Twenty-page Forms 


The work gets down to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough 


Its comprehen- 


Among the subjects discussed and 


Twenty-four-page Forms 

Thirty-two-page Forms 

Thirty-six-page Forms 

Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Folders, Brown Folders 


Four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms 
Folder Forms 
Twelve-page Forms 
Sixteen-page Forms 
Eighteen-page Forms 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN 


Model 31 


| 6 Wheels $1800 | 


AMERICAN NUMBERING 
MACHINE Co. 

224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

123 W. Madison St Chicago, Ill. 

66 Houndsditch London, England 


























In stock and for sale by 


TYPE FOUNDERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Steel 
Throughout 





Specify AMERICAN when ordering 




















Manifold Linen 


DEXSTAR MANIFOLD PAPER is not merely a second sheet. It 
is a high grade writing paper in tissue weight; designed for making 
multi carbon copies of important letters and documents. 

This paper has the strength and finish which can only be secured 
from a rag base. It is especially recommended for legal work, mail- 
ing lists and select wrapping requirements. 


Tissue Papers 
DEXSTAR TISSUE PAPERS are notable for their beautiful and 


permanent colors, which are used for various decorative purposes. 
Special white numbers in this line are made for wrapping silver- 
ware (anti-tarnish). Other items are used for a wide range of 
industrial requirements. Write for Sample Book and Price Lists. 


If you enjoy reading editorials with a kick in them, 
ask to be put on the mailing list of Dexter’s XTRA. 


Cc. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 











Correctly Built 
Proof Presses 


The present-day buyer of printing 
machinery wants to know not 
only what the machine is expected 
to do, but what it will doin actual 
service, and if it’s built 

to stand the strain of 
everyday work. When 

they select a standard 

“B. B. B.” Proof Press 

they know that they are 

getting both service and 
durability. 

The Standard B. B. B. 

Proof Presses are cylin- 

der presses reduced to 
convenient size, and 
equipped with ball bear- 

ings for long, quiet op- 

erations, 


Standard No, 0 
Brower Ball-Bearing 
Proof Press 
Bed 14 in. x 20 in, 


Our Line Includes the Following 
STANDARD “B. B.B.” No. 0— Bed 14x 20 Inches $230 
STANDARD “B. B. B.” No. 1— Bed 14x 26 Inches $280 
These presses give you clean, sharp proofs with the minimum of 
exertion—proofs that will do for the work in the majority of plants. 


STANDARD “B. B. B.”’ No. 2— Bed 17 x 26 Inches $600 
For taking color proofs in register, as well as all other proofs. 
Write for full particulars. 


We employ no Traveling Representatives. 
Supply Dealers and by 


A.T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 WEST JACKSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prices quoted are f.0.b. Chicago. 
For Sale by Leading 





~ 








New Orleans 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 





Cleveland 


Sinclair and Valentine Company 


Makers of 
Lithographic, Cylinder and Job Inks, Pulp and Dry Colors 


11-21 ST. CLAIR PLACE, NEW YORK 


Service Branches 


Montreal 
Winnipeg 


Los Angeles 
Toronto 
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ew Book 


on Typography 


for Printers, Layout Men and Advertisers 





The cream of J. L. Frazier’s constructive and scientific articles 
on type-composition, logically arranged and profusely illustrated, 
the whole forming a clear, concise, authentic and complete 
course in Typography. 

To be successful, type-display must first 


ATTRACT and then INTERPRET—this 
book tells you how to make it do both. 


As an example of fine printing in itself — to say nothing of the 
many beautiful specimens by leading typographers and design- 
ers which it contains—this book is more than worth the price. 
The eighty-odd big (9 x 12 inch) pages of helpful and instructive 
text are thrown in for good measure. 


First Edition limited to Eleven Hundred Copies 


iain DO NOT DELAY— order your copy today. The price is 
only $5, postage 25 cents extra. Send order with remittance to 


More than 200 Specimens of Fine 


Printing—many in colors. Also, Book Dept., THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
numerous examples of Typography. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











| Practical 
and Authoritative 
Information about 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked Proof, Corrected 
Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, Make-up of a Book, Imposition and 
Sizes of Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type Standard, 
Number of Words in a Square Inch, Relative Sizes of Type, 
Explanation of the Point System, Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work, Number of Leads to the Pound, To Print Consecutive 
Numbers, To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling, Engraving 
and Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms for Engravers, Defini- 
tions of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine Book- 
binding, Relative Values of Bindings, Directions for Securing 
Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers, Sizes 
of Ruled Paper, Regular Envelope Sizes, Standard Sizes 
of Newspapers, Leads for Newspapers, News- 
paper Measurement, Imposition of Forms. 


‘The Vest Pocket  ——- 
Manual of Printing Jy ae io s. 


<= The Inland Printer Co. 
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PADS IT 


HERE is but one “Pads-it”—only one pad- 

ding compound which can be used right 
out of the can— applied to the job and dry in 
three minutes. “Pads-it” is strong and flexible, 
does not grow stringy in hot weather, never 
moulds, cakes or hardens. 


“Pads-it” needs nothing added — requires no 
heat or stirring — apply it right from the can. 
“Pads-it” has a pleasant odor, spreads easily, 
dries quickly. A better, quicker padding job 
may be had every time if “Pads-it” is used. 


Print shops and binderies everywhere use 
“Pads-it.” It always gives good satisfaction 
and certainly merits a trial. Use it once and 
you'll always use it. “Pads-it” is the finest 
and most economical padding gum obtainable. 








“Pads-it’’ is obtainable 
in Red or White—in 
gallons, half gallons, 
quarts or pints. Write 
for our low price. 





Remove Hardened Ink 


from your Rollers, Fountains, 
Plates, Etc. 


SOLVINE H 


DOES IT without 
affecting the part 
being cleaned 





Put up in pint, quart, gallon and five 
gallon cans by 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


154 West 18th Street 536 South Clark Street | 
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The Commercial Paste Co. 


Makers of the Largest Line of Adhesives 
Dept 41, COLUMBUS, OHIO 





=~ 


For Makeready 


—SSSSS Our No. 731 Makeready Paste 
eet for Pressmen is smooth and 
| Milli | ti | ||.) easily handled. No lumps. Al- 
ways the same. Remains moist 
on the hand but won’t swell the 
backing. Sweet and white. 
Handy tubes for individual use 
orin quart and pint cans. Qual- 
ity and price will both please you. 





For Hot Padding 


Where a hot padding gum is 
preferred our “5-A” Rubber 
Tablet Glue will serve admi- 
rably. It remains flexible after 
application and requires no 
cheese cloth reinforcement. 
Dries quickly. Won’t mould 
or separate. Supplied in Red, 
Green, White in 5, 10, 20, 30 
and 60 lb. tins. Write for prices. 

















Files Trimmer Saws Easily 


HE Minute Saw Filer makes it possible to keep all 
your trimmer saws constantly sharp without the 
labor of hand filing—with teeth kept true and round. 


MINUTE SAW FILER 


Files saws, with or without trimmer holder, using a 
stock file. Positive locking device holds saw in filing 
position. Simple adjustment sets saw to file and per- 
mits continued sharpening until saw is too small to use. 


A. F. GEISINGER MFG. COMPANY 
1033 Winnebago Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Price f.o.b. 
Patent Milwaukee 
Pending Substantially built 
‘ ’ of iron and steel. 
Extensively used by 
leading printers. 
Write for illustrated 
booklet showing how 
this practical device 
operates. 
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JOB PRESS CONTROL 


Eliminate Stock Waste— 


The Press-O-Matic Unit Gives the 
accurate regulation so essential to 
close register. There are no notches 
or steps, and any desired operating 
speed can be had. When the right 
speed is once selected, it need not 
be changed—the press is started and 
stopped by a push button switch. 
Hence bad impressions and stock 
waste is reduced to a minimum. 
Learn all about the Press-O-Matic 
Unit. Ask your supply salesman 
or write us. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2408 W. Erie. Street, Chicago, Illinois 











A Real Help in Your Work 


WEALTH OF 

information on 
all branches of the 
graphic arts is con- 
tained in this volume. 
Illustrating and print- 
ing by all processes is 
thoroughly and com- 
prehensively covered 
in a practical but non- 
technical way. 


Advertising managers, 
printers, lithographers, 
paper men, photog- 
raphers, commercial 
artists, salesmen, in- 
structors, students and 
all others interested in 
these subjects will find this book most invaluable. 


Postpaid, $ 15.00 





SECOND PRINTING 





Commercial Engraving and Printing 
Price, $15.00 Postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 





























Printers Shop Furniture 
. STEEL : 
Plain Revolving 
sTOOLs — CHAIRS — sroots 
The value of steel equipment in Print 
Shops for durability, practicability and 
economy will prove itself in your service 
as it is now doing ina score of America’s 
representative plants. 
From our complete line you can select 
steel equipment for many requirements. 
We make stools, chairs, tables, cabinets, 
trucks and waste cans —all of steel. 
Angle Steel Stool Company ‘ 
Mfrs. of General Factory and Office Steel Equipment NO. 35-B 
PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 





The Productimeter 





You can count on it, Tells what your men and 
presses are glokng. Avoids loss of time and ma- 
terial. Speeds up production. 

Write for Bulletin No. 41, and learn what 
“‘The Productimeter’’ can do for you. 





DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(1254) 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





asennenil 





Complete Service for the Printer 





We are equipped to make immediate deliveries of composing 
room equipment, also various lines of printing machinery. 


DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 











are unequalled 

for finest Half- 

tone and Register 
Work 


Imported from Germany 


Inquiries Solicited 


FRANK NOSSEL, 38 Park Row, New York 








Metal Cleaning Furnaces 
Round Cornering Machines 
Lithographic Hand Presses 
Paper Cutting Machines 
Card-Board Cutters 
Bronzing Machines 
Perforating Machines 
Mitering Machines 

Heavy Platen Presses 


Prices Without Competition 

















Catalogues and particulars readily given by the Makers 


ESTABL. PETER VERBEKE, 21, RUE DES BOITEUX, BRUSSELS 
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Making Practical Use 
Of a Beautiful Printing Paper 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 
— Keats. 


Artware 


The Paper Beautiful 


This attractive coated print- 
ing paper has a high finish, 
ideal for use with fine-screen 
half-tones. It is made in 
white only, in all standard 
weights and sizes. It may 
be obtained out of stock 
from any of the distributors 
listed. Printed specimens 
gladly sent you on request. 


BEEKMAN PAPER & CARD CO., Inc. 


318 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE B. F. BOND PAPER CO. 
33 Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
333 South Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ill. 


GRAHAM PAPER CO. 


From the Printer’s Standpoint — 


While every good printer has a high apprecia- 
tion of beauty, he is practical. His job is making 
use of the elements of beauty. 


In making Grtware printing paper, the same 
condition exists. The beauty in this fine sheet 
of paper is of a practical kind that makes for 
uniform impressions, perfect register, attrac- 
tive appearance; in fact, a successful printing 
job that appeals to the eye. There is profit 
and satisfaction in using Artware, The Paper 
Beautiful. 


From the Advertiser’s Standpoint — 


The quality of beauty in Arttware coated paper 
is reflected in the perfect printing of half-tone 
illustrations, the soft sheen of the excellent sur- 
face, its cleanliness and uniformity in texture 
and color. 


Artware is your salesman in Direct-Mail Ad- 
vertising, presenting an attractive, neat appear- 
ance, assuring a respectful hearing for your 
sales message. QArttware is not only The Paper 
Beautiful, but The Paper Efficient. 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


WARE COATED PAPER CO. DIVISION 
WARE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Distributing Agents 
JUDD PAPER CO. F, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
KNIGHT, ALLEN & CLARK, Inc. 
177-179 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
26 Custom House Street, Providence, R. I. 
KUENSTNER & LUCIE PAPER CO., Inc. 
30 Great Jones Street, New York, N. Y. 
R. M. MYERS & CO., Inc. 


T. PARSONS PAPER CO. 
423 Tenth St., Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
POTTER-TAYLOR PAPER CORP. 

29 Green Street, Albany, N. Y. 
VIRGINIA PAPER CO. 

4 Schockoe Avenue, Richmond, Va. 
GEORGE W. WISE, Jr. 
164 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Birmingham, Dallas, Denver, El Paso, Hous- 
ton, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville, 
New Orleans, St. Louis, St. Paul 


79 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
27-29 Exchange Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
805 Keith Theatre Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND PAPER MFG. CO. 
1640 Superior Avenue, at E. 17th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Price 


$2.35 


Postpaid 











Opens Door to Knowledge 


of Basic Principles 


eae advertising compositor who stands out above his contemporaries 
is the one having the most thorough understanding of the basic 
principles of effective advertising display, one who knows the philosophy 
of good advertising typography. Practical experience, intelligent direc- 
tion and the study of the science of typography as it relates to advertising 
are the avenues that lead to the mastery of this branch of the craft. 


“The Typography of Advertisements” 


By F. J. TREZISE 


is a useful and instructive book for the advertising man as well as for 
the compositor. It enunciates correct principles which have universal 
application. Book contains 65 illustrations in two colors; 236 pages. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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THE INLAND PR 
632 SHERMAN S$ 
CHICAGO 







BOOKS 


PRINTING 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 





Color and Its Distribution 
in Printing 
HOW TO ESTIMATE INK 


By E.C. ANDREWS 








cal 


This work is more than a book. It is a gauge to reduce 
waste and to determine qualities in color distribution and 
quantities in ink. To reduce waste is vital in this era of 
competition and high costs. 

The chapter headings below give one an idea of the 
thorough manner in which the subject is handled. 







Color and Its Distribution in Printing 


ConTENTs: Ideal Proportions of the Rectangle — The Selec- 
tion of Stock and Ink — Unusual Half-tone Colors —The Addi- 
tion of Decorative Colors — Examples of More Unusual Decorative 
Colors — Simple Analogy — Two Colors, One in Analogy with the 
Stock, the Other in Contrast — Harmony by Contrast — More 
Complex Analogies— Unusual Decorative Colors with Black — 
Treatment for Red Cover-stock— Harmony by Balanced Con- 
trast — End-sheet Treatment — Method of Conventionalizing Good 
Color Schemes for Future Use. (53 Color Plates.) 


How to Estimate Ink 


ConTENTS: How to measure the Square Inches in a Job — The 
Balance Used — Method of Determining Covering Capacity by 
Weighing — Percentage of Ink Required by Type-matter as Com- 
pared to Solids — Percentage of Ink Required by Mixed Display 
Type and Illustration as Compared to Solids — Percentage of Ink 
Required by a Half-tone as Compared to Solid — The Relation of 
Covering Capacity to Fitting the Stock with the Ink — Covering 
Caparity of Ink on Four-color Work — The Percentage of Add 
for Waste — The Percentage of Add for a Full Color — Tables of 
6% x 9%. 


Price, $5.00. Postage, 15 Cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 














Covering Capacities on Solids. 


Sixty pages of color 
examples. 





INTER CO. 


TREET 
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MOTORS 


and 


CONTROLLERS 
For Every Printing 


Requirement 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


ELECTRIC 
MANFG.CO 


CHICAGO 






























WIGGINS 
Esties CARDS 


Reorders Insured 


Every time you sell Wiggins Patent Scored 
Cards in Wearwell Lever Binder Cases you 
automatically insure reorders. Hows ?— 
Wiggins Cards are the only cards that fit the 
Wearwell Case. 


Wiggins Cards in Wearwell Cases are always fresh and 
clean. Detach from cases with a srnocth straight edge 
putting up cards 





-an economical and convenient way ¢ 
that appeal to buyers on sivht. ‘Scored cards supplied 
in blank form te be painted in your plant. Write for 

samples and prices t 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


1101 So. Wabash Ave. 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Wiggins Patent Scored Cards Wearwell Lever Binder Cases 


























The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED—SIMPLICITY—DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, I9II. 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 

Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
Foreman ae Dek. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 13%,%; 732° 5: 




















WE CAN PROVE THIs: 


With the Pabo Job Recording System the Job 
Envelope, the Job Record and the Job Sum- 
mary are filled out with one operation and on 
one sheet. When completed it gives total cost 
and complete history of job from start to 
finish at a cost of 1.7c per job, which in- 
cludes all forms. Not a Cost-Finding System. 


Write for Samples and Be Convinced 


THE PABO COMPANY 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


306 Kittson Avenue Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
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TUCOOTE EEC EEE 


Do You Have Trouble in Taking 
Your Machines Apart (for cleaning) 
and Putting Them Together? 
Then try dis-assembling and re-assembling 


the ROBERTS. Users of ROBERTS 
Machines have no trouble of this kind. 


This feature has caused many pressmen to become 
enthusiastic ROBERTS users. 


Ask for folder, *‘Eight Points of Preference 
for the Pressman.” fully describing all of 


the superior features of ROBERTS Machines. 


HULA 


ROBERTS 


| 
| 


\ 





| 
| ° 

| Numbering Machines | 
APASVVRAURERTTTTONTLARVALHTILUGHEALUTRLORRTOTUVTROTIONI TAA ARTORRE TIA 


Model 27 
Size 14x12 Inches 


sNRHIITANH 






Type-High 
Model 27 


5 wheels 


$16.00 


Type-High 
Model 28 
6 wheels 


$18.00 


Machines to number either forward 
or backward. Orders for either style 
filed from stock—Fully guaranteed 
—Over 75 other models—Write for 
information. 
Simplest — Strongest — Fully Patented 
Over 400,000 in Use 

Made Exclusively in U.S.A. 


In Stock and For Sale by all Type Founders 


Joe ROBERTS NUMB 
MACHINE COMPANY 


694-710 Jamaica Avenue 
BROOKLYN, NY. 


Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. 
Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world. 


om aoiatyt 7 


N® 12345 


Fac Simile Impression 
VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 





TOROS CAEEUSS URED GLEE TOEODE EEE ARE 


~ROBERTS J 




























BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 






er DUPLEX 
ROLLER 


is to increase production in the pressroom, which will 
result in increased profits. Duplex Rollers will not melt 
from heat or friction. The press can be operated at its 
highest speed continuously where they are used. 


While a non-meltable Roller, the Duplex is very resilient, 
and has a pliable, tacky surface. 


For users of seasonal Rollers we are now casting a winter 
grade of Fibrous Rollers, which give satisfactory service 
during cool, dry weather. For the hot, humid days we 
will have occasionally during the next few weeks, use sum- 
mer Rollers, as winter ones are not for use in such 


weather. 


Duplex and Fibrous Rollers are manufactured only at the 
five addresses below. 


ROLLER M AKERS (Founded in 1849) 


Wisp 
4 





89 Mortimer Street . ROCHESTER 
131 Colvin Street . BALTIMORE 


406 Pearl Street . . NEW YORK 
521 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., East 12th St. & Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Assuring 
Better 
Contact 


N A. B. C. report is a businesslike, deciding author- 
ity that has replaced the old custom of buying 
space on certain “‘claims’’ of the publisher. 


The publisher with space to sell submits the facts about 
his business in the form of a statement to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. This statement, after it is 
checked, approved or audited by the Bureau, is used to 
place the publisher's wares before the Advertiser who 
is buying space. 

The Advertiser knowing the thoroughness of A. B. C. 
methods safely bases his decision on the Verified Facts 
contained in the A. B. C. report. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations has brought together 
the Buyer and Seller of Space upon a basis of Mutual 
Confidence. 


The careful Advertiser knows that the purchase of 
Space by A. B. C. reports cuts out inflated Waste Cir- 
culation and saves money that would otherwise be lost 
in paying for unproductive space. 


Study the latest A. B. C. report 
of The Inland Printer before 
placing your advertising. A copy 
will be furnished on request. 


WRITE TO THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, 202 SOUTH moet 
STREET, CHICAGO, FOR A COPY OF “THE MEASURE OF YOUR MESSAGE” 





Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Each has subscribed to and is maintain‘ng 
the highest standards of practice in its edito- 
rial and advertising service. 


Advertising and Selling 

American Architect & Architectural 
Review 

American Blacksmith, Auto & Trac- 
tor Shop 

American Exporter 

American Funeral Director 

American Hatter 

American Machinist 

American Paint Journal 

American Paint & Oil Dealer 

American Printer 

American School Board Journal 

Architectural Record 

Automobile Dealer and Repairer 

Automobile Journal 

Automotive Industries 


Baker’s Helper 

Bakers Weekly 

Boiler Maker (The) 

Boot and Shoe Recorder 

Brick and Clay Record 

— Age & The Builders Jour- 
na 

Buildings and Building Management 

Building Supply News 

Canadian Grocer 

Canadian Machinery & Manufactur- 
ing News 

Canadian Railway & Marine World 

Candy and Ice Cream 

Chemical & Metallurgical Engineer- 


ing 
Clothier and Furnisher 
Coal Age 

Concrete 

Cotton 


Daily Metal Trade 
Domestic Engineering 
Dry Goods Economist 
Drygoodsman 

Dry Goods Reporter 


Electric Railway Journal 

Electrical Merchandising 

Electrical Record 

Electrical World 

Embalmers’ Monthly 

Engineering and Mining Journal- 
Press 

Engineering News-Record 


Factory 

Farm Implement News 

Fire and Water Engineering 
Foundry (The) 

Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan 
Garment Weekly (The) 

Gas Age-Record 

Good Furniture Magazine 

Grand Rapids Furniture Record 














HEADQUARTERS: 








cAdvertising Made to Serve You 


Merchandise lives or dies as it does or does not meet a human need. 
Advertising is subject to the same law of service. The real measure 
of its value is what it g7ves, not what it gets. 


HowIt Works forYou 


What it does for you and your 
field editorially is self evident, but 
its aditorial service is just as vital. 
Instead of a buyer having to de- 
pend upon gossip, hearsay and 
driblets of information from this 
or that source, he gets it all be- 
tween two covers. 


Yet advertising is NOT an added 
expense, but an improved distribu- 
tive process, which takes the place 
of slower, more costly and less effi- 
cient methods. 


That is why it pays to read 
advertising even more than it 
pays to advertise. Especially if 
you read it in papers which have 
met the exacting requirements 
of membership in The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., for one of 
its standards of practice requires 
that a paper must decline any 
advertisement which has a tendency 
to mislead or which does not conform 
to business integrity. 


You are invited to consult us freely 
about Business Papers or Business 
Paper Advertising. 


JESSE H. NEAL, Executive Secretary 
220 West 42d Street 


But you are not interested in a// advertising any more than you are in 
all merchandise. That is one big reason why you have a highly specialized 
Business Paper in your field such as the one carrying this advertisement. 








LIST OF MEMBERS 
(Continued) 


Haberdasher (The) 

Hardware Age 

Hardware & Metal 

Heating and Ventilating Magazine 
Hide and Leather 

Hospital Management 

Hotel Monthly 


Illustrated Milliner 

Implement & Tractor Trade Journal 
Industrial Arts Magazine 

Industrial Engineer 

INLAND PRINTER 

Iron Age 

Iron Trade Review 


Lumber 
Lumber World Review 


Manufacturers’ Record 

Marine Engineering & Shipping Age 
Marine Review 

Millinery Trade Review 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Hospital (The) 

Motor Age 

Motorcycle and Bicycle Illustrated 
Motor Truck 

Motor World 


National Builder 

National Cleaner & Dyer 
National Hotel Review 
National Laundry Journal 
National Miller 

National Petroleum News 
Nautical Gazette 

Northwest Commercial Bulletin 


Oil News 

Oil Trade Journal 

Power 

Power Boating 

Power Plant Engineering 

Printers’ Ink 

Purchasing Agent 

Railway Age 

Railway Electrical Engineer 

Railway Engineering & Mainte- 
nance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Signal Engineer 

Retail Lumberman 

Rock Products 

Rubber Age 

Sanitary & Heating Engineering 

Shoe and Leather Reporter 

Shoe Retailer 

Southern Engineer 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Tea and Coffee Trade Journal 

Textile World 

Welding Engineer 

Western Contractor 

Wood-Worker (The) 














THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 












Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 




















THE 


Designers and Builders of the Highest Grade Machinery 
for Bookbinders and Blank Book Makers 


NEW YORK 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


E.C. FULLER COMPANY 


SMYTH MANFG Co 


HARTFORD, CONN 


CHICAGO 








American Appraisal Co 
American Assembling Machine Co 
American Brass & Wood Type Co 
American Numbering Machine Co 
American Photo-Engravers Association 
American Steel Chase Co 
American Type Founders Co 
Anderson, C. 

Angle Steel Stool Co 

Arbogust, Oren, & Stan Paterson 
Associated Business Papers, Inc 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Ault & Wiborg Co 


Beckett Paper Co 
Ringham Bros. C 
Bingham’s, Sam’l, Sons Mfg. Co 


et a Re 6 Se eens See 2. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co 

ofa ™ 2 Saree rn ee rr 
Boston Wire Stitcher 

Bradner Smith & Co 

Brower, A. T. H., C 

Butler Paper Corporations 


Cantine, The Martin, Co 
armichael Blanket Co 
arpenter Paper Co 
hallenge Machinery 
halmers Chemical Co 
handler & Price C 
hicago Metal Mfg. Co 
hicago Paper Co 
leveland Folding Machine Co 
line Electric Mfg. Co 
ollins, A. M., Mig. Co 
ommercial Paste Co 
onner, Fendler & Co 
raig Sales Corporation 
rescent Engraving C 
romwell Paper Co 
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Damon Type Founders Co 

Dennison Mfg. Co. 

Deutsche Feinschleif 

ee ee 
Dexter Folder Co 

Dick, Rev. Robt., 

PONE I 5s sack > kelba'an nde eseaeres 
Dinse, Page & Co 

Doyle, J. E., 

Dunham-Watson Co. 

Durant Mfg. Co 


Eastern Mfg. Co 

Efficiency Bindery Table Co 
Embossograph Process Co 
Empire Type Foundry 


Falsing Products Co 
Federal Art Guild 

Feicke Printing Co 
Fuerst-Friedman Co. 


Geisinger, A. F., Mfg. Co 

General Electric Co 

Gilbert Paper Co 

Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 
Goes Lithographing Co 

Golding Mig. Co 

Goodwin Bros. Printing Co 


Hacker Mfg. Co 

Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Hammermill Paper Co 

Harris Automatic Press Co 
Hellmuth, Charles 

Hiil-Curtis Co. 

Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co 
Horton Mfg. Co 

Howard Paper Co 


Indiana Chemical & Mfg. C 
Intertype Corporation 
Ithaca Engraving Co 


Jennison-Wright Co. 
Johnson Perfection Burner Co 


King Card Co 
TIN. cs f0 4G nnd Su snescasav ace seu Insert 


LaMonte, George, 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
Latham Machinery Co 

Liberty Folder Co 

Lisenby Mfg. Co 

Ludlow Typograph Co 


McLaurin-Jones Co. 

Megill, Edw. I 

Meisel Press Mfg. 

Mentges Folder Co 

Merchant & Evans Co 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 

Metals Refining Co 

Miehle Prtg. Press & Mfg. Co 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 

Mittag & Volger 

Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Co 
Molloy, David J 

Monitor Controller Co 

Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


Neenah Paper Co 
New Era Mfg. Co 
Norib Co. 


Pabo Co. 

Paper Mills’ Co 
Peerless Paper Co 
Peninsular Paper Co. 
Pitt, J 

Porte Publishing Co 
Printers Mfg. Co. 


Reid, Wm., 

Reinhardt, 

Robbins, Sabin, Paper Co 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co 
Rouse, H. B., 

Royal Electrotype Co 


Scoeipaer RTMMMAG MSO, 5 ass. s 6 in 06:5. 0's's ew 50-0 
Scott, Walter, & Co 

Seybold Machine Co 

Sinclair & Valentine Co 

Smyth Mfg. Co 

Southworth Machine Co 

Oe fT EAE erie ever ery bie ro 119 
Spoerl, J. Heinrich 

Stokes & Smith Co 

Stolp-Gore Co. 

Strait, H. H 

Strathmore Paper Co 

Swart, Geo. R., & Co 


Triangle Ink & Color Co 


United Printing Machinery Co 
U. S. Envelope Co 


We I FHSS aw ains sane mares <6 
Verbeke, Pierre ....... 


Weston, Byron, Co 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co........... Insert 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co 

White, James, Paper Co 

Wiggins, John B., Co 

Williams, Brown & Earle 

Willsea Works 


Please Mention Tut INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Special Prepared Tympan 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Is You Knew the Value of 
Cromwell Tympan 


You'd Never Be Without It 


lal ath, 
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THE WORLD’S BEST AND STANDARD 
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$2,000,000.00 


The Printing Industry's Annual 
Tribute to Fire 


Our first duty is to reduce this enormous 
economic waste by every possible 
means. 

Our second duty is to face squarely the 
possibility of disaster and to plan in 
advance for any emergency. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 






































YE] To protect publishers and 
printers against interruption 
of business, each of the Lino- 
type Agencies carries in 
stock, ready for immediate 
shipment, enough machines 
to replace any plant in the 
territory which it serves. 
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